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Ode. 
FOR CHARTER DAY—MAY 4TH, 1898. 


BY WALTER MALONE, 


O GIAnT Empress of the Western World, 
Crown princess of the hopes of humankind, 
What brilliant banners have thy sons unfurled, 
What gladsome garlands have thy daughters twined! 
Resplendent at thy gateway of the sea, 
Thou holdest in thy hand the torch of truth, 
The greatest of the cities yet to be, 
In Oriental glory of thy youth. 


The ancient East brings tribute unto thee, 
The pearls of Ceylon, spice of Hindu groves, - 
The silks of China, gums of Araby, 
The dates of Syria and Sumatra cloves. 
France greets thee with the violet of her vines, 
And England with the fleeces of her looms; 
Here palms of Cuba blend with Norway pines, 
And Greenland furs with Ethiopian plumes. 


Yet all these glorious gifts shall pass away, 
Like Tyrian silver, Carthaginian gold, 
And in some dim and undiscovered day, 
Like fairy stories shall thy deeds be told. 
In that far future none shall tribute bring, 
And none shall stand amazed before thy powers, 
No poet shall thy strength and splendor sing, 
No monarch tremble at thy haughty towers. 


So, stately city, ere thy youth be past, 

Let Goodness be thy daughter, Truth thy son; 
Let Beauty be thy priestess to the last, 

Thy house their temple till the day is done. 
Then in thy strength do deeds that cannot die, 

Win honors that shall never pass their noon; 
Let Art unite with Love to rear on high 

A palace like a lily in the moon. 


Lo! in thy million homes, this very night, 
God sees thy children shed a flood of tears; 
He sees the hungry stranger’s piteous plight, 
And sees thee pass them by with deafened ears, 
Tho thou art rich, thine orphans cry for bread, 
Thy widows in their anguish weep aloud, 
Thy wayward sons without thy palace tread, 
Thine erring daughters find thee cold and proud. 


Take these upon thy bosom, bind their wounds, 
And let thy boast be through the coming years, 
** No man was ever hungry in my bounds, 
No woman wept, but that [ dried her tears.” 
So then, O princess, bring thy cruse ef oil, 
Like Mary, in her day of dark despair, 
And wash His feet from dust of travel-toil, 
And dry them with the ringlets of thy hair. 


Then let years die and generations pass, 
Thy temples totter, palaces decay; 

Tho these may perish like the summer grass, 
Thy greater glory shall not fade away. 

For thou shalt raise an altar on this sod, 
Triumphant over funeral torch and bell, 

O peerless daughter of the living God ! 
O heroine who withstood the hosts of hell! 
New Yor«k City. 


The Basis of the New Government 
Bond Issues. 


BY THE HON. LYMAN Jj. GAGE, 





SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


THE question is raised as to the advisability of at- 
tempting, under present conditions, to change the 
form from that heretofore used, and which is the 
form ofall bonds now outstanding. I am led to con- 
clude that such a proposition at this time would be 
inadvisable for the following reasons: 

It would certainly meet with violent opposition, 
and thus introduce a subject of discord and conten- 
tion into the national councils at the time when all 


matter upon which there is radical disagreement 
had better be held in abeyance. 

It would seem to be the part of wisdom for the 
Administration, desiring the united and cordial 
support of the whole country against a foreign 
foe, not to raise an issue so irritating and provo- 
cative of passion, and which involves an impor- 
tant difference between political parties. This is no 
time for side issues. It would be said that advantage 
was sought in an hour of the nation’s need to coerce 
a policy which might not otherwise obtain approval. 
It would be characterized as an effort to exact spe- 
cia] terms, whereas the truth is that the sound money 
program is to keep all the currency of the coun- 
try as good as gold, and thus protect every wage- 
earner as well as every holder of a Government 
bond. 

We avoid misrepresentation by making our con- 
tests on a broad issue. Those who think that the 
United States ought not to change its standard 
of value, and that it should, for its own advantage 
and the interests of people, plainly affirm its 
purpose not to do so, cannot afford to lie under a 
false imputation. Their policy requires the support 
of patriotism and the sense of public honor, and they 
not only cannot afford to have their motives misrep- 
resented, but they can afford to trust the case forthe 
money standard with the people upon its own 
merits. 

While the provisions for maintaining our various 
kinds of currency at par with gold are not as com- 
plete as they should be, there is a better way to make 
them so. We believe that the cause for which this 
money would be borrowed is popular with the people 
of the United States. They are willing to bear taxes 
for this purpose and to pay in money of equal value 
thelast cent of money advanced for the Government’s 
use. 

While some saving of interest would doubtless 
be made by making the bonds payable in gold, I be- 
lieve that it is better not to complicate the question 
by such a proposition at this time, but rather to let 
the proposed bonds stand upon the same basis as 
other public obligations, and remain identified with 
all the private obligations, wage agreements, and 
other business contracts of our people. We must not 
divide in this hour, or distract the people from their 
patriotic purpose. 


The Trial of the Battle-Ship. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Asthis country goes to war with Spain, the contest 
will be mainly on the ocean. One result of it will be 
the making of a great naval experiment, which can- 
not be resolved otherwise than in actual conflict. We 
shall demonstrate to the world whether or not the 
type of war vessel called the ‘‘battle-ship’’ is the 
most tremendous fighting machine ever contrived by 
man, or a most disastrous mistake—and at what cost 
no one can predict. 

While in one sense all war-ships are battle-ships, 
the craft which bears that technical name is a steel 
structure usually about 350 feet long, 70 feet wide, 
and 43 feet deep. She weighs, with everything on 
board, about 11,000 tons. Her engines can propel 
her at about 15 knots per hour. Her guns, about 45 
in all, vary in caliber from the huge 13-inch, throwing 
a projectile of 1,150 pounds, to the little Gatling of 
.23 inch, throwing a bullet weighing about three- 
tenths of an ounce. To protect her engines and her 
guns, and to insure the buoyancy and stability of the 
ship, she carries steel armor varying from 4 to 18 
inches in thickness; and, finally, she is the abiding- 
place of some 500 men. 

Her chief characteristic is the predominance of 
guns and armor, as compared with speed and 


coal-carrying capacity, in which respect she is the 
opposite of the cruiser. 

The cruiser preys on an enemy’s commerce, and 
swoops down upon his coasts; therefore, she must 
have speed and endurance—speed to enable her to 
catch the swiftest ocean greyhounds, and endurance, 
which means coal-carrying capacity, enough to let 
her steam around the world, if need be, without re- 
plenishing her bunkers. The ‘‘ Minneapolis,” for 
example, can steam at 23 knots per hour, and about 
half of her entire weight is that of propelling ma- 
chinery and coal. 

The battle-ship, on the other hand, is a pure fight- 
ing machine. Her normal endurance is about 7,000 
miles. In the ‘‘ lowa’’ one-half of the total weight 
is that of the ship herself, three-tenths is guns and 
armor and only two-tenths engines and coal. 

The cruiser is not intended to fight any vessel 
more powerful than herself. She runs froma battle- 
ship. The battle-ship fights anything afloat. This 
is because she is the last expression of human prog- 
ress in the development of marine war material. In 
her coalesce the two lines of development of guns 
and armor which have been lengthening out during 
the last forty years—sometimes one, sometimes the 
other inadvance. Asthe power of the gun increased, 
as the shot became projected in straighter paths and 
with higher velocities, so the armor grew thicker and 
heavier, and then compound plates replaced single 
ones, and these in turn gave way to metal that 
is simply face hardened; and the gun, for the mo- 
ment only perhaps, seems now distanced in the 
race. 

The battle-ship experiment, however, is not one of 
guns or of armor. The issue between these can be 
and is fought out on proving grounds. The power 
of a gun and the resistance of a given armor-plate 
can be determined as well ashore as afloat. But what 
is going to happen tothe huge steel floating structure 
which carries the gun and the armor, under the tre- 
mendous blows of high-power projectiles, nobody 
knows; and this because no naval conflict has oc- 
curred since battle-ships have been built which is in 
anywise decisive, and because no nation has been 
willing to expend a five-million-dollar battle-ship as a 
target. 

Now what sort of a structure is this? A huge 
steel honeycomb—frames and ribs and plates and 
braces in every direction. Look at the inextricable 
tangle of them intheshattered ‘‘ Maine.” No more 
great expanse of deck with the tiers of guns in dimin- 
ishing perspective, such as one sees in the old 
wooden frigates and three-deckers. But compart- 
ments everywhere—272 of them in the ‘‘ Indiana.” 
Little steel boxes and big steel boxes—boxes inclosing 
guns and boxes inclosing engines, and a box for the 
helm and labyrinthine passages in and out of and 
around them where daylight never gets; and endless 
doors, doors, doors—354 water-tight doors and 
hatches on the ‘‘ Indiana,’’ every one of which some- 
body must look after and see closed when the ship 
goes into action. Else why compartments if you 
cannot keep them separate, so that if water comes in 
from a ram-thrust or torpedo or shot, you can con- 
fine it to one or two cells and so prevent the ship 
from filling. There are more compartments in some 
of the smaller cruisers—the -‘‘Cincinnati’’ has 487; 
but cruisers run and battle-ships do not. 

In this assemblage of cells is placed—jammed is a 
better word—one of the most complicated aggrega- 
tions of mechanism that have ever been brought to- 
gether. There are from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty steam cylinders in the multifarious engines; not 
so many as in the cruisers, perhaps. The ‘‘Colum- 
bia’’ has 184; but the ‘‘ Columbia” keeps out of the 
way of 13-inch shot. The battle-ship ‘‘lowa’’ has 
i¢g,. the New Ironsides,”” the most powerful 
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fighting vessel in our navy, at the close of the last 
war had just three. 

What steam does not do, electricity does. There 
are wires everywhere. The dynamos are running 
constantly, for the closed steel boxes get no daylight 
and must be lighted, while with equal constancy the 
blowers draw out the foul and force in the fresh air. 
But on all sides there is machinery. Machines work 
the guns; machines turn the turrets; machines man- 
age the helm; machines propel and pump the ship 
and feed the boilers and drive the fires; machines 
hoist amiaunition, boats and anchors; machines find 
the position of the enemy; machines transmit orders 
from the captain to every part of the structure; ma- 
chines make the light; machines condense the drink- 
ing water and cool it; machines, themselves pro- 
pelled by other machines on board, go out under 
water to blow up the adversary. 

That is the thing—eleven thousand tons mainly 
of steel cells crammed with mechanism of extreme 
complexity, and which stays afloat only as long as 
a certain number of the larger amidship cells re- 
main water-tight; that is the thing which is called a 
battle-ship; and that is the thing which is the subject 
of the coming experiment, upon the result of which 
may depend national victory or defeat. 

The more complex any mechanical structure, the 
greater the liability to derangement. Like any chain, 
its strength or efficiency is that of its weakest link; 
just as in the animal organization the higher the de- 
velopment the more varied and numerous its diseases. 
It follows inevitably, therefore, that whether in a bat- 
tle-ship, or a bridge, or a building, or any other en- 
gineering linkage of many co-operating parts, high 
specialization carries with it increased liability to in- 
jury, until the latter overbalances, The battle-ship 
experiment will determine whether or not the iimit in 
the war vessel has been passed. Battle-ships are not 
designed as are buildings and bridges. The sizes of 
the members of a viaduct properly to resist all fore- 
seen strains and stresses can be prefigured, and an 
abundant margin left to cover all accidents by multi- 
plying the result by, say, ‘‘ten,’’ the so-called factor- 
of-safety. But battle-ships have no factor-of-safety, 
nor would bridges, if any one expected that a blow of 
several thousand foot tons concentrated in the space 
of a square foot would come crashing against any 
part of them at random. Who can predict where 
that shock will expend itself as it travels over 
the structure searching for the weak places. Drop 
your watch on the floor, and it loses five minutes in 
the next twenty-four hours. Why? The wheels 
seem to you to be moving as usual. Nor can the 
jeweler explain the cause until he has dissected the 
mechanism. When 1,150 pounds of steel, traveling 
at the rate of 2,000 feet per second, hits some hun- 
dred complicated mechanisms packed into 272 com- 
partments in what represents a steel shell 85 feet 
cube, set afloat, is there anything short of omnis- 
cience which can tell what is going to happen, and 
for how long the thing is going to be a useful fight- 
ing machine before it becomes a helpless target or 
takes its plunge to the bottom? 

Of course, as battle-ships go, no one has any that 
are better than ours. And if nations will go to war, 
they must fight with the weapons of the day, whether 
they be stone axes, or swords, or catapults, or flint- 
locks, or Maxim guns. The inefficiency of now dis- 
carded weapons did not prevent past conflicts, nor, 
as now seems probable, will the defects of battle-ships 
prevent present appeals to arms. So, also, it is true 
that the advance in means of naval warfare has been 
greater since 1860 ta the present day than from the 
invasion of Xerxes to the first-named date. But all 
this does not alter the fact that the fortune of war 
remains just as uncertain when battle-ships now 
meet, as it was when the Greeks and Persians grap- 
pled on the decks off Salamis. 


New York Cry. 


General Fitzhugh Lee. 


BY THE HON, WILLIAM WIRT HENRY. 


THE prominence of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee at this 
time makes everything relating to his personality of 
interest; and I therefore venture to offer some of 
my knowledge of him outside of his War record and 
his Cuban service, which two are very fully before the 
public already. ‘ 

General Lee is a very remarkable example of the 
union of courage with tenderness. That he is fear- 


less the country knows, and his tenderness has been 
shown in his sympathy with suffering humanity on 
the ill-fated island of Cuba. 


But it has long been 
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recognized as one of his characteristics. He, so far 
I know, first proposed the erection of what is known 
as Confederate Homes for the disabled Southern 
soldiers, whereby the South, while contributing her 
share of the pension fund for the Northern soldiers, 
takes care, in addition, of her own disabled soldiers. 
His bravery in the field of battle was supplemented 
by his bravery inthe field of agriculture after Ap- 
pomattox, when he hitched his war-horse to the plow 
and supported his family by the sweat of his brow. 
When he broke the rule of the Readjuster party 
in Virginia by his election as Governor, his execu- 
tive abilities were at once recognized as of the first 
order. He was painstaking, careful and attentive to 
every detail of his office, and left it a poorer man 
than when he entered upon it. 

One of his experiences as Governor will illustrate 
his conscientious devotion to duty. One morning 
the body of a young woman was found floating in one 
of the reservoirs which supplied the city of Richmond 
with water. Circumstances led tothe arrest of a young 
man named Cluverius as her murderer. He was ar- 
rested, tried and convicted on circumstantial evidence. 
The trial was one of the most celebrated in the history 
of the State. An appeal was made to Governor Lee 
to pardon him, or to commute his sentence from the 
death penalty to the penitentiary. He wasthe recipi- 


ent of innumerable letters and appeals, not only from 


Virginia, but from beyond her borders. The crime, 
with its accompaniments, was of the most heartless 
nature, and the only real question was as to the guilt 
ofthe condemned man. Of thisthe Governor wished 
to have conclusive evidence. One link in the evi- 
dence was a watch-key found at the opening in the 
inclosure around the reservoir, through which it ap- 
peared, by thetracks of feet,the murderer had escaped 
from the scene of the murder. The key appeared to 
have been torn from the watch-chain by being caught 
in the fence as its owner pushed through. It was testi- 
fied at the trial that the prisoner had employed a sil- 
versmith in Richmond to mend a watch-key some 
time before; but this man said he could not identify 
the key unless he was allowed to take it to pieces and 
examine the work inside, which he could identify, if 
he had done it. The counsel for the prisoner while 
stoutly denying that the key belonged to their client, 
yet refused the workmen to open it, basing their re- 
fusal on some technical ground. Governor Lee, 
however, sent for the officer who had it in charge, 
and also for the silversmith, and in his presence had 
the key opened. The workman at once recognized 
his work which he had described beforehand. This 
thoroughly convinced General Lee of the guilt of the 
prisoner, who had been the last person seen with the 
girl alive; and he refused firmly all petitions for com- 
mutation of his punishment. 

But while he has ever shown a firm adherence to 
duty, even when it required the severest punishment 
of offenders, he is one of the most pleasant and agree- 
able of persons. I doubt whether any one ever saw 
him show anger. His face beams with good-humor, 
and he is a great favorite in all companies, Rather 
below the ordinary hight, yet of good proportions, 
he has a noble face lighted up by a pair of bright 
gray eyes; and, like Henry of Navarre, he is equally 
at home on the battle-field and in the ballroom. No 
wonder he has won the applause of the nation in his 
firm yet gentle conduct as its representative under 
the most trying circumstances. That he will ever 
show himself worthy of their esteem can hardly be 
doubted by those who know him, and none know 
him but to love him, 


Ricumonp, Va. 


How We Left Havana. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 





I EXPECTED to spend Easter Sunday in Havana. 
And there ‘‘are others” who were of like mind and 
similar intention. ButI need hardly say, what is now 
generally known, that Americans were ‘‘hustled’’ 
out of Havana the day before, leaving at six o’clock 
Saturday evening. To those who have followed the 
sensational dispatches about Havana being in a chronic 
state of riot, it would have seemed a wild, even reck- 
less thing to remain over Easter, or, in fact, any 
length of time after the.closing of the American Con- 
sulate. And yet quiet and order prevailed in Ha- 
vana and had been maintained all along, while re- 
ports to the contrary were printed far and wideinthe 
United States. Americans, cool and quietly dis- 
creet, were safe enough; and this was especially true 
of those engaged in relief work. While some Amer- 
icans were anxious to get away, others felt no anxiety 
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about staying another week or two, or, at any rate, 
until it was quite certain that war would be declared, 
or some step taken which would lead to definite action 
other than the peace policy on lines of preparation 
for war. There was, however, no choice in the mat- 
ter of going or staying, as it was stated on authority 
that this would be the ‘‘last chance’’ to get away 
from Havana. The steamship service would cease, 
and no man could say when, if ever, it would be re- 
newed. To remain would be at the risk of being un- 
able to get away, in the event of actual hostilities. 
At the same time if there should be Americans who 
for any reason failed to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to leave Havana, they would be left under the 
protection of the British Consul, with whom arrange- 
ments were made to take charge of all papers and 
property belonging to the American Consulate. 
Friends of Americans now in Cuba have this assur- 
ance, and the whole world knows how Great Britain 
protects her own subjects; therefore there need be 
no anxiety over this phase of the situation. Somuch 
confidence is felt in Great Britain’s protection of her 
subjects in all lands and under all circumstances that 
it was not unusual to hear people say in Havana: ‘If 
the ‘Maine’ had been a British ship, a British fleet 
would have been at Havana as soon as it could cross 
the sea, and the investigation would have come after- 
ward.” 

It is not strange, but most natural, that there 
should be a general feeling of fear for the safety ot 
Americans in Cuba when dispatches stated that two 
thousand Americans would be in danger if the Presi- 
dent sent his Message to Congress before giving the 
Consul-General time to get Americans away from 
Havana. As a matter of fact there were not two 
hundred Americans in Cuba, including naturalized 
citizens. But the ‘‘ Mascotte’’ of the Plant Line be- 
tween Tampa and Havana, made two trips last week 
in quick succession, to bring away the ‘‘crowd of 
American refugees.” When the captain of the 
‘«Mascotte” arrived at Key West on his regular trip 
to Havana, he found a dispatch from Washington or- 
dering him to proceed at once and bring over all the 
‘* American refugees’’ and everybody else desiring to 
leave Cuba, without regard to numbers if they could 
find standing-room on the steamer. The captain of 
the ‘Mascotte’ is a splendid sailor, of long expe- 
rience on the Gulf, but of nervous, excitable temper- 
ament—an Irish-American with no love for Spain; 
the wording of the dispatch indicated emergency, even 
possible danger, and it swept him off his feet. He 
Jooked for trouble, and said he did' not know what 
might happen to his ship before he could get away 
from Havana. His dispatch included the Consul- 
General who it stated would leave then, and the 
captain said if that were so then the end had come. 
However, the ‘‘ Mascotte” brought her passengers 
over safely, and there was no demonstration whatever 
when they left Havana. Of course General Lee did 
not come until four days later, and the ‘‘ crowd of 
American refugees’ included just seven Americans 
and fifteen naturalized American citizen. The rest 
of the passengers, about seventy, were Cubans and 
Spaniards going North. A second dispatch awaited 
the captain at Key West, ordering him not to go on 
to Tampa, but to coal at once, go back to Havana 
the same night, and bring over everybody who 
wanted to get away from Cuba. It would bé no gen- 
tle task to describe the captain’s state of mind. He 
absolutely refused to take any passengers to Havana, 
tho a number of ‘‘ newspaper men” would have paid 
any price for passage over that night. They were, 
however, just the sort of dangerous people he feared 
would cause evil doing to his ship. In spite of the 
fact that the company continued to sell tickets to 
Havana, the captain refused to take any passengers. 
Again the ‘‘ Mascotte” left Havana with no demon- 
stration there, and brought another ‘‘crowd of 
American refugees” —seventy-four passengers, all of 
whom were Cuban and Spanish, going North. It 
could not be ascertained that any of the number were 
naturalized American citizens. At the same time a 
dispatch was sent from Tampa, printed throughout 
the South, that the ‘‘ Mascotte’ brought over on 
her first trip ‘‘920’’ passengers, and on the second 
trip ‘‘about the same number.’’ The Plant Line 
steamers are by no means ocean liners, and every- 
body in Tampa knows that neither the ‘‘ Mascotte” 
nor any other steamer of the Plant Line is cap- 
able of carrying ‘‘920’’ passengers. It must be 
said, in behalf of the company, that the agents at 
Key West were indignant over this ‘* fake” dis- 
patch, 
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Tho Havana was perfectly quiet and orderly, it 
was, nevertheless, apparent that in official circles 
there was considerable feeling over the departure of 
the American Consul-General. However strained 
the relations between the two Governments might 
be, it was supposed that traditional Spanish curtesy 
would hold tothe end. But when the Consul-Gen- 
eral went to the Palace to take formal leave of Cap- 
tain-General Blanco, the latter excused himself on 
the plea of illness, and did not receive General Lee. 
The Secretary, Doctor Congosco, received General 
Lee with cold formality; and, after bearing the mes- 
sage to the Captain-General, returned with the reply 
that General Blanco had a headache, and desired to 
be excused. General Lee’s parting words were sig- 
nificant. 

‘*T beg you will convey to the Captain-General my 
profound regrets that he is ill, and say to him that 
when I see him again in Havana I hope he will be in 
his usual health,’’ said General Lee, and, with a 
formal bow, turned and left the Palace. 

Ten minutes later Miss Clara Barton called, to take 
leave of the Captain. General, and was received with- 
out delay. When she left the Palace General Blanco 
gave her his arm, escorted her to the carriage, and 
there said good-by in the most cordial manner. An 
hour after it was pretty well known in Havana that 
Captain-General Blanco had ‘‘snubbed’’ the Ameri- 
can Consul-General. 

The departure of Miss Barton and the relief force 
meant more than the closing of the American Con- 
sulate. The latter, of necessity, would follow 
the break in the diplomatic intercourse between 
Spain and the United States; but the recall of the 
relief agents seemed the last step in peace methods, 
and like a death-knell to the starving people, who 
would see only a future as wretched as the past. Gen- 
eral Blanco had welcomed the relief, and to Miss Bar- 
ton and assistants he had been kind, and, wherever 
possible, helpful. When, therefore, she called to 
take leave, General Blanco expressed great regret 
that she should feel obliged to give up the work of 
‘‘mercy and charity.’’ He said, frankly: 

‘«Miss Barton, to me your departure means more 
than the departure of your Consul-General. It means 
the possibility ot war.” 

He then assured her of protection that would make 
her as safe in Havana as in Washington, which she 
did not doubt. Naturally of kindly impulses General 
Blanco not only saw the necessity but felt the desire 
to redeem Spain from the charge of inhumanity 
brought about by the methods of his predecessor, 
General Weyler. Therefore he was sincere in his de- 
sire that the relief should go on, aside from the direct 
good to the people. Miss Barton realized this, while 
thanking him for his kindness and expressing the 
hope that it would be only a temporary interruption 
of relief work in Cuba. Then she added, with a 
touch of humor fullly appreciated by General 
Blanco: 

«« But if there is war, I think I should rather be at 
the other end of the guns.’’ 

The impression prevailed that Miss Barton and 
assistants were on independent Red Cross lines, 
which would add to their security under almost any 
circumstances. Inthiscase Miss Barton could have 
exercised her own judgment as to the propriety of 
remaining in Cuba, and undoubtedly would have 
continued the work of relief. But Miss Barton was 
an agent of the Government, and as fully subject to 
recall as the Consul-General. Spain is a Red Cross 
nation, but does not go beyond the scope of field re- 
lief in war, whereas the American Red Cross includes 
other relief in wider scope. Therefore the consent 
of Spain was given for the relief to the reconcentrados, 
and Miss Barton, tho President of the Red Cross 
and conducting the relief on Red Cross methods, 
was an agent of the Government at Washington. 
This was understood by the Spanish authorities in 
Havana, but not by the people generally. Supplies 
for twenty days’ relief were left in Cuba, but with no 
certainty that they will reach those for whom the re- 
lief is intended. While much good has been accom- 
plished in the two months of active relief in Cuba, it 
is but a ‘‘drop in the bucket.’” It came too late to 
save the great mass of reconcentrados, thousands dy- 
ing before the ‘intervention of humanity’’ was fairly 
under way. There are, to be sure, many of that 
class receiving help; but there are also, especially in 
Havana at this time, another large class absolutely 
dependent on relief, who before the unhappy condi- 
tions in Cuba were in comfortable circumstances. 
They are in no sense of the term reconcentrados, tho 
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just as much objects of charity; and for weeks past 
daily rations had been distributed to them on orders 
from the American Consulate. A few days isa short 
time in Havana to study the situation; but no study 
is needed to understand it. Twenty-four hours is 
long enough to convince the most skeptical of the 
extent of appalling, hupeless wretchedness. And 
yet the best of Cuba is in Havana, by degrees 
of comparison. I have no desire to write of what in 
all its horrors has been for a year past a well-worn 
story, told over and over, again and again. I shall 
only repeat that the best of Cuba is in Havana, and 
the best is not to be pictured by word or pen. All 
the prayers of Holy Week, giving solace to the sor- 
rowing souls of starved bodies, would not, at times, 
keep from one’s heart the doubt of God's Providence 
inCuba, It was only thelittle touches of brightness 
here and there that helped, and gave a larger faith in 
humanity. It is something to say, and it is true, 
that Spanish officers never pass a beggar without 
dropping a few pence into the outstretched hand, 
and the Spanish soldier, himself on half rations, has 
been known to divide his bread with a reconcentrado. 
They as well as others know that no line can be 
drawn—whether Cuban or Spanish—the hungry must 
be fed, the naked clothed. Then there was some- 
thing of the bright side in Miss Barton’s work besides 
the daily distribution of food. The little orphanage 
is prospering—-the children taken from the starving 
people in Los Fosos—fifty little skeleton children, 
some babies a few months old whose mothers had 
died for lack of food. Doctor and Mrs. Lesser, of 
the Red Cross Hospital in New York, had the care 
of the orphanagethe first month. When it was dedi- 
cated by the Bishop of Havana, a little nameless baby 
was named Clara Bettina, for Miss Barton and Mrs. 
Lesser. Los Fosos also, that was neither hospital 
nor prison, but only a shelter for six hundred 
women, children and old men—a place of indescriba- 
ble suffering—had been transformed by food, cleanli- 
ness and human sympathy into, at least, a human 
habitation. So that with regret over giving up the 
relief work there was along with it much thankful- 
ness over the good already accomplished. 

Leaving Havana was without excitement, but not 
without interest. There was no anti-American 
demonstration, but, on the contrary, perfect order in 
the streets, tho it was not apparent that the police 
force had beer increased or unusual effort made to 
maintain order, aside from General Blanco’s advice 
through the press counseling ‘‘moderation.’’ The 
««Olivette,’’ of the Plant Line, arrived early in the 
morning to carry passengers, and the ‘‘ Fern” and 
‘«Bache,” Government ships, had been in the harbor 
for sometime. At nine o'clock those without money 
to buy tickets went to the Consulate and were fur- 
nished with transportation, others went to thesteam- 
ship office and bought tickets. The quarantine had 
been ‘‘raised,’”’ so there was no delay on that score 
either in leaving Havana, or landing at Key West. 
The last official act of General Lee was the transfer 
of the America Consulate to the care of Great 
Britain. As all communication with the shore is by 
small boats, getting the 240 passengers on board the 
««Olivette ’’ required some time, especially with the 
high wind blowing in that harbor, With the excep- 
tion of Miss Barton and her co-workers, there were 
few Americans on the ‘‘Olivette,”” but mostly Span- 
ish and Cuban families going North, not the half of 
whom could be accommodated with state rooms. 
General Lee, the Vice-Consul and clerks, and the 
half-dozen ‘‘ newspaper men,”’ the last of the Ameri- 
can press in Havana, went on board the ‘‘Fern.”’ 
At six o’clock the ‘‘Olivette’’ first, then the 
«« Bache,’’ and last the ‘‘ Fern,’’ slowly passed out of 
the Harbor of Havana. The brilliant sunset fell over 
the wreck of the ‘‘ Maine,” and lighted up Morro 
Castle, where the Spanish flag hung limp, showing 
no recognition of the departure of the representative 
of the United States. But a British vessel in the 
harbor, dipped her colors handsomely to the Ameri- 
can flag flying from the ‘* Fern.”’ 

Key West, Fa. 


THE citizens of Staten Island deserve the 
thanks of the country for inaugurating an experiment 
on a large scale for the destruction of mosquitoes. 
The mosquito is responsible for the loss of many mil- 
lions of value in Staten Island, and more in New 
Jersey. A victory over the mosquito is comparable 
with a victory over Spain. The method to be tried 
is spreading a film of kerosene over all the waters of 
the marshes; and we believe it will succeed, 
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The First Move in the War. 


BY CHAPLAIN T. G. SrEWARD, D.D., U. S. A. 


AFTER many changes and much telegraphing, the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry was finally ordered to leave the 
stations which it had so long occupied in Montana 
and proceed to Chickamauga National Park, Georgia. 
On Sunday morning, April roth, Easter, the regi- 
ment, in two battalions, started from Missoula and 
from Helena and Assiniboine to make its way to 
St. Paul. The four companies from Fort Missoula, 
with the band and staff officers, went over the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, while the other four companies 
went over the Great Northern, the officers and their 
famiiies traveling in Pulman sleepers and the soldiers 
in good tourist cars; and accommodations up to this 
grade were kept up until the regiment was landed in 
Chickamauga Park. Officers and men were furnished 
with sleeping-cars the whole distance, and the treat- 
ment received from the railroads was exeellent. 

Allalong the route from Montana to Terre Haute, 
Ind., the regiment was met with the most hearty 
demonstrations, the people assembling at the stations 
in crowds, waving handkerchiefs, hats and flags, and 
cheering the regiment and the national purpose. 
The morning of the twenty-fifth was really the first 
movement in the army in the Spanish or Cuban war, 
if such war should eventually come, and hence the 
history and character of this regiment are just now 
matters of great public interest. 

Having served as chaplain of this regiment for 
about seven years I may be pardoned for the feeling 
of pride I indulge in, both with respect to its officers 
and men. The regiment came together as a whole 
on Tuesday, April 12th, in the depot of St. Paul, for 
the first time since 1870, but were immediately met 
with an order that two companies were to break 
away from the assembly, and proceed to Key West, 
Fla. The regiment, however, journeyed together 
in two sections until they reached Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and here, in Chattanooga, the whole eight 
companies passed a few hours in the same locality, 
altho all were so busy that there was very little of a 
social character in the meeting. Companies A and G 
soon left for their distant station in Key West, and 
the six remaining companies are now happily en- 
camped on the beautiful battle-ground of Chicka- 
mauga. 

Here we are, under full national gaze, a target for 
the thousands of kodaks and. cameras that pursue 
us with a persistency that is not always pleasing, 
altho captivating. With the first troops that carry 
the American standard to Cuba the Twenty-fifth will, 
no doubt, hold a conspicuous place, just as it is now 
the forerunner of the force that will be mobilized 
here. 

I have said that the demonstrations were very 
hearty until we had passed Terre Haute, Jnd.; but 
soon after passing this place, at Io P.M., we were in 
Kentucky, and as daylight came upon us we realized 
that we had crossed the line that divides the world. 
The Twenty-fifth is a black regiment, and black sol- 
diers are not cheered in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
On arriving at Nashville, the black chaplain and his 
family were given plainly and forcefully to understand, 
as they entered the railroad dining-saloon, that they 
could not eat with the other officers of the regiment 
under a Southern sky. United States commission 
could not make clean what the South pronounces 
unclean; and these men whose brawny arms are ex- 
pected to uphold the flag of the great nation had a 
‘<realizing sense’’ of the weakness of their flag as 
they saw the Government blue spit upon by a custom 
as mean as it is silly and degrading. A glorious di- 
lemma that will be for the Cuban negro, to usher him 
in to the condition of the American negro. 

Arriving at Chattanooga, we found the laws which 
separate blacks and whites in the trains in full force; 
and our commanding officer enjoined upon the men, 
rightly, to obey these laws. As military men it is 
not ours to violate or even criticise laws; our duty is 
to obey and leave to others the work of enacting laws 
that are just and proper. On the train, however, I 
witnessed an amusing incident which I must relate. 
Not being aware of the distinction as I entered the 
train here to go to the Park, and seeing one car 
cleaner than the other, I naturally took the cleaner 
car. Directly in front of me sat a woman, rather 
dark in appearance, who had been pointed out to the 
conductor. That dignitary entered and, putting his 
hand rudeiy upon her shoulder, informed her she 
must take the other car. 

‘* What for?” said she, 
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‘To separate the colored people from the white 
people,’’ he replied. 

‘‘I’m not colored,’’ she retorted, hotly; ‘I’m a 
Mexican woman, born in Monterey, old Mexico.” 

‘« Well, stay where you are, then,’’ he replied, and 
ended the matter. 

Having made out so poorly in this instance, he did 
not sound me onthe question of color; and I rode 
out to the grounds on a white people’s car, and the 
sky did not fall. 

One over-curious man asked a soldier if he thought 
‘‘you darkies would fight.’’ He rose up from the 
earth inside of ten seconds perhaps, but within 
that time had finished his course in the school of 
experience, and was ready for his diploma. His 
question was answered to his full satisfaction; and, 
like the good old plantation song, he carries the 
witness in his breast. 


CHICKAMAUGA Park, TENN. 





English Notes. 
BY THE LATE JAMES PAYN. 


[Tue following article is the last prepared for publication 
by our late valued correspondent.—ED.] 

Ir is generally understood that in every newspaper 
office there are obituary notices of every person of 
eminence whose age makes it probable that he may 
soon be removed from us. It is called professionally 
‘«the graveyard.’’ When people have the want of 
consideration to die young, or by accident, it causes 
great inconvenience. Persons who wish to be con- 
spicuous take care not to decease while great events 
are going on, or greater persons than themselves are 
leaving the stage of life, lest the news of their depart- 
ure should be confined toa paragraph. Some astute 
persons write their own obituaries; but they never 
can be sure what tricks may be played with the final 
proof. De mortuzs is an excellent proverb, but not 
always adhered to by the journalist. However, obit- 
uaries are seldom ill-natured. An acquaintance of 
mine, well known in the world of letters, was once 
asked to write a ‘‘cheerful obituary ’’ of two eminent 
friends of his, who were both in a bad state of health. 
He declined the ghoul-like task for several reasons, 
one of which was that he was himself unwell; but 
the proposition tickled him, and he told the tale to 
everybody. One day he told it to a friend in the 
street, who seemed greatly to appreciate it; ‘‘ but 
the best of the joke,” he said, and then he stopped; 
but had already gone too far. The other man per- 
fectly well understood that this gentleman had had 
the task intrusted to him of writing a ‘‘cheerful obit- 
uary” of Aim. 

There is a great discussion going on as to which 
is the prettiest village in England. Sir Henry Irving 
says London; but tho that is called ‘‘the village,” as 
champagne is called ‘‘the Boy,” this is of course his 
joke. Sir Walter Besant says it is Morthoe, others 
Heavitree, Ciovelly and Chenies. I cannot conceive 
any one who has seen Lynmouth being in doubt of 
this matter. I remember Southey declaring there 
was only one place in the world—Cintra in Portugal, 
I think—to be compared with it for beauty. It com- 
bines river, sea and hilJl scenery in one heavenly pic- 
ture. 

In arecent number of The Speaker, there was an 
interesting article entitled ‘‘An Author’s Waste- 
paper Basket,” describing the amazing letters that a 
popular novelist gets from strangers; but the writer 
has unfortunately restricted himself to those which 
are as ridiculous as they are uncalled for. It would 
have been more generous if he had described the 
good as well as the bad in the letter-box instead of 
only the waste-paper basket. For tho the novelist 
does get a good deal of rubbish shot into the slit, he 
also receives many pleasant missives. From all 
quarters of the world, but more especially from re- 
mote corners of it, where the supply of literature is 
limited, assurances of sympathy and expressions 
of friendship flow in upon him; the exile thanks him 
for his descriptions of the old life at home; the 
worker for the pleasant hours that his books have 
afforded him in his scanty leisure; the sick man for 
the forgetfulness of his pain. These are really the 
highest rewards literary fame can bestow; for they 
convince their recipients that they have made the 
world, in some degree, brighter and better than they 
found it. A friend of mine, whose stories are read 
wherever the English language penetrates—like trade, 
they ‘‘ follow the Flag ’’—has quite a large collection, 
not only of these literary treasures but of more ma- 


terial offerings at the shrine of his genius. Anony- 
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mous ‘‘fivers’’ sent with a notification that he is to 
buy ‘‘something he likes’’ with it, and apologizing 
for the money gift, since it was impossible for the 
donor to know what he wanted; ‘‘a nugget from a 
Californian miner’’ in return for ‘‘pleasant reading 
after the day’s work’’; chunks of tobacco, ‘*same as 
we make out here, and I wish I could afford to send 
you more of it”; dried fruits and dried flowers in 
cases; handkerchiefs and braces worked by the fin- 
gers of invalids—in this matter my friend rivals a 
popular curate. Of course there is a debit side to 
these transactions. Some letters frem strangers are 
not altogether complimentary, and sympathetic only 
in a very limited sense; they express an opinion that 
the writing of such works as his is as the flowery 
way that leads to the everlasting bonfire. Tracts 
are sent him with awful titles; he is besought to join 
the sect of Practical Methodists while there is yet 
time. Then there are a great number of people who 
seem to think that a novelist is only another name 
for millionaire, and trust to the benevolence dis- 
played in all his writings for the receipt of £7:15, 
exactly, by return of post (money they owe to their 
grocer, bill inclosed). Others think that novelists 
have the influence of a prime minister, and can give 
their sons and nephews clerkships in the House of 
Commons; others again modestly confine their re- 
quests to having their own epic poems published, with 
royalties paid in advance. What tries the popular 
novelist’s temper more than anything is to receive a 
letter of the most fulsome adulation stating that he 
has been the favorite author of the writer from his 
earliest years, when the novelist’s name is misspelled. 
This is what constantly happens. 

Lectures have never had, for me, much attraction. 
I rather agree with Dr. Johnson, who thought you 
had better find information in books for yourself 
rather than get it second-hand. But there were no 
magic-lanterns in his time to throw things upon the 
screen, which I fancy is what makes lectures popular, 
I have myself been asked to lecture by secretaries of 
public bodies who little know my modest and retiring 
nature. One writes: ‘‘Our hall holds nearly 4,000 
people at a push, and I think I can promise you an 
audience of 3,000 at least.’’ It he had said: ‘‘ We 
have but a small room, it will hold thirty, but there 
will not be more than thirteen to hear you,” the in- 
There 
are many persons in these days, however, who obvi- 
ously like lecturing, and are burning to be asked to 
do it. Some of them are really worth hearing. Mr. 
Kearton’s lecture on ‘‘The Homes and Haunts of 
British Birds,” delivered the other night at the 
Royal Institution, must have been a treat to his 
hearers. Having discovered a nest he built a bower 
to conceal his camera, and having taken the focus 
would retire out of sight, but armed with the pneu- 
matic tube to work the apparatus as soon as the un- 
suspecting parents returned. It seems a most abom- 
inable breach of domestic privacy, but the results 
as thrown on the screen were delightful. His 
adventures, too, were most amusing and some- 
times thrilling, for some birds build on precipices. 
It seems a pity that more scientific attention 
is not paid to the homing instincts of animals. 
We have many anecdotes about it, but no sus- 
tained inquiry, and the consequence is the public 
are either credulous or skeptical about the whole 
matter, 

It is curious, considering how often modern fiction 
deals with literary subjects,and especially the troubles 
of the young contributor, that few novels are written 
about editors. If they are mentioned it is casually 
and in by no means a complimentary manner. They 
are among the wicked characters of the drama, and 
impede the heroes and heroines on their road to fame 
almost as muchas the critics. It is quite refreshing 
to find a novel such as ‘‘ David Lyall’s Love Story” 
with a good editor in it. Mr. Wardrop, indeed, 
almost restores the average in the matter, he is so 
exceedingly wise, kind and well priacipled; the eulo- 
gies that are continually passed upon him, it is true, 
proceed from a young gentleman in the same office; 
but they seemto be genuine enough. Whenever any 
Scotchman is in trouble he applies to David Lyall, 
and Lyall refers him to his chief, who never fails to 
make-things right. One does not know, of course, 


how far the book is founded on fact; but there is 
a vraisemblance about it, and it is pleasant to think 
that an editor has the will and the power to effect 
so much for the happiness of his fellow-creatures. 
On the other hand, he takes the lead so com- 
pletely that other people get out of the way of 
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acting for themselves, and when ¢hey are asked to 
give advice make a mess of it. Thus in the story 
called ‘‘ A Sorrow of the Sea,’’ when Effie Muirhead, 
whose sailor husband has not been heard of for six 
years, comes to ask Lyall whether she may safely 
marry again, he replies, with confidence: ‘‘ Why, cer- 
tainly,’’ and a year afterward Mr. M. comes home, 
another Enoch Arden. ‘‘ We all thought you were 
lost when the ‘Octoroon’ went down; that is six 
years ago, remember,’’ says Lyall, rather lamely. ‘‘I 
remember it well,” answered the other, gloomily. ‘‘I 
see from your face something has happened; tell me 
in a word. Has she married again?” ‘‘Yes, she 
has.”’ ‘‘I can’t blame her; it wasa long time, but 
somehow— Tell me all.’’ Lyall makes the best of the 
job, dwells on Effie’s reluctance to take the fatal 
step, and on her second husband’s kindness to her 
and her children (Muirhead’s children). ‘‘ Are there 
any others?’’ ‘One, a baby girl, born four months 
ago.’’ ‘‘And Effie is happy, you say?’’ ‘Yes; it 
would be a lie if I said otherwise.’’ ‘‘Then I'll go,”’ 
he said; ‘‘1 will not even look upon her face, tho I 
would fain have had that poor satisfaction. You'll 
keep my secret, David. It will go down to the grave 
between you and me.’’ After that Lyall gives no 
more advice on his own account, and wariness looms 
larger than’ever. The book, on the whole, is a 
pleasant one, and very fresh and wholesome. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Cuban War. 


BY JOHN LANGDON KAINE, 


Ir is now more than three years since the begin- 
ning of the third military attempt to free Cuba from 
the dominion of Spain. Fully two years after the 
first gun was fired, the civil and military officials at 
Madrid and the Spanish royalists at Havana, per- 
sisted in representing the insurgents as a mere hand- 
ful of ignorant, half-breed bandits without the sym- 
pathy of the best class of Cubans. Yet the insur- 
gents have exhausted the resources of three Of the 
leading generals of Spain and opposed some 200,000 
Spanish soldiers. They have rejected offers of bri- 
bery and all temptations to abandon their cause. 
They are said to be stronger now than at any time, 
with not less than 37,000 brave, fairly well-armed 
men, their arms having been mainly captured from 
the enemy. For months they have had a force in 
every province, and have approached the doors of 
Havana, once driving General Blanco, at the head of 
his troops, almost into the streets of the capital. 
While for the most part they have made war by sud- 
den descent on supply trains and the scattered small 
bodies of Spaniards, in order to equip themselves, 
they have not always avoided formal battle against 
heavy odds. In such engagements they have borne 
themselves with a courage and displayed a dashing 
spirit that would do credit tothe best trained sol- 
diers. The generalship of their commanders, meas-- 
ured by what they have achieved without the sacri- 
fice of men, has been far-sighted, having in view not 
merely or chiefly glory, but such yictories as would 
add to the numbers of the little army. 

Cuba has never been the willing subject of Spanish 
rule. Blood began to flow for a free Cuba early in 
the century. Conspiracies and small outbreaks 
marked the first half of the century, and in 1849 
there was an armed uprising. It ended, apparently, 
the next year, with the execution of Gen. Narciso 
Lopez in the public square at Havana; but the survi- 
vors regarded the succeeding eighteen years as only 
a time of truce, the war to be renewed when events 
should be propitious. Restless patriots kept alive 
the memory of Lopez, Pinto and Estrampés, all of 
whom had been garroted by the Spaniards for their 
efforts to free Cuba. These were turbulent years, 
and there was little surprise when, in 1868, there was 
another and more formidable insurrection. For ten 
years the elusive insurgents plagued the weary and 
baffled Spanish soldiers, who died by thousands from 
the unfavorable climatic conditions. Then, under 
promises of great reforms, the Spaniards effected a 
peace. It is said no effort was made to keep the 
terms of the peace agreement. Many Cuban exiles 
came to the United States, not to find a new alle- 
giance, but to labor for the ultimate freedom of their 
native island. They entered into business,.and put 
aside money to be used for the equipment of an 
army. 

Among the veterans of the ten years’ war was José 
Marti. He never relinquished his patriotic hopes 
and purposes. He had passed most of his life in 
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Cuba and made a wide acquaintance among his coun- 
trymen both in Cuba and in this country. Some 
years ago he came himself to New York, believing the 
time ripe for another attempt against Spain. He 
carried on a correspondence with Cubans and the 
friends of a free Cuba in South America and in the 
States, and in 1892 was ready to organize the Cuban 
Revolutionary Party here. The first step was the 
formation of the Cuban Delegation, or Junta, as it is 
popularly called. Associated with him as the Delega- 
tion were Benjamin J. Guerra, a New York merchant, 
and Gonzalo Quesada, a lawyer in Washington and a 
graduate from the College of New York. Soon 
after Tomas Estrada Palma was made Delegate 
Plenipotentiary to the United States. He was a 
school-teacher in Orange County, N. Y., a veteran of 
the ten years’ war, and President of the Provisional 
Government of that time. "When José Marti fell at 
the head of his troops in his first battle his place in 
the Delegation was taken by Dr. Joaquin Castillo, a 
graduate from the University of Pennsylvania, subse- 
quently a surgeon in the United States Navy and a 
_member of the ‘‘ Jeannette’’ Arctic expedition. The 
headquarters were established in New York, the 
chief efforts being directed to the raising of funds to 
carry onawar. Their first collections were lost in a 
fruitless expedition. 

At the beginning of 1895, the energetic Marti had 
received pledges of active support from two veterans 
who had particularly distinguished themselves in the 
previous insurrection and who were most feared by 
Spain—Gen. Maximo Gomez and Gen. Antonio 
Maceo. With favorable advices from the island, 
with only $70,000 as a war fund, he went to Santo 
Domingo to meet Gomez and give the order for the 
uprising. He had planned everything, including a 
provisional.government, which, however, owing to 
his death, was not established for many months. 

On February 24th, 1895, in response to the order 
of Marti and Gomez, Gen. Bartolemé Maso gathered 
a few-Cubans about him and raised the flag of Free 
Cuba. He was attacked by a Spanish force under 
General Lachambre, but made a brave and successful 
resistance. He was appealed to by the Captain-Gen- 
eral, Don Emilio Calleja, who pointed out the hope- 
lessness of a revolution; but counting on the landing 
of Gomez and Maceo, he repelled all offers of immu- 
nity and maintained his stand. At that time there 
were besides his own small force at Ybarra (in the 
province of Matanzas), only a fewinsurgentsin Santa 
Clara. He had faith in Marti and soon Antonio 
Maceo and his brother José, with a handful of follow- 
ers, stepped from an open boat at Duava (Santiago 
de Cuba province). They were instantly surrounded. 
by a superior Spanish force that understood the im- 
portance of their capture; but the Martis broke 
through the Spanish line and reached the open coun- 
try. In a few days thousands rallied about them. 
When the news reached Madrid that Maceo was in 
Cuba, Calleja was recalled and the first of Spanish 
Generals, Martinez Campo, was sent to the island, 
with 25,0o0omen. A few weeks after Maceo reached 
Cuba, Marti and Gomez landed at Sabana la Mar, on 
the southern coast. Marti issued a revolutionary 
manifesto, and convoked a general assembly to elect 
a provisional government and frame a constitution. 
In less than five weeks, José Marti led a charge at 
Dos Rios, and was killed. The revolution was then 
in full swing, every day adding recruits to its army. 
General Campos was the first to recognize the for- 
midable character of the insurrection. It is said he 
took a melancholy view of the situation, and was re- 
luctant to begin operations, of the results of which he 
had grave doubts. While he squandered time in 
traveling along the coast in the hope of dissuading 
influential Cubans from promoting the cause of the 
insurgents, the latter were forming and executing 
plans for enlarging their army and extending the 
scope of the war. Their aim was to establish a body 
of Cuban soldiers in every province, to encourage en- 
listments. That is now said to have been accom- 
plished. Early in April, according to a statement 
approved by the Delegation, there were 36,500 insur- 
gents in arms, nearly half being cavalry. They are 
supported by the crops that are raised by some 30,000 
Cubans who are not in active service, and by the 
supplies captured from the Spaniards. In the west- 
ern provinces were, at the time of the statement, 16,- 
700 men, as follows: The Sixth Corps, of 7,200 men, 
in Pinar del Rio (reported as pacified by Weyler); the 


Fifth Corps, of 3,800 men, in Havana and Matanzas; 
and the Fourth Corps, of 5,700 men, in Santa Clara. 
In the two eastern provinces were 12,600 men. 
Gunston, Farrrax Co., Va. 
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Washington and the War. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 


WEDNESDAY was a most momentous day, but 
Washington gave no evidence of more than ordinary 
excitement. The President signed the joint resolu- 
tions, which meant war. The Spanish Minister asked 
for his passports and_ broke off diplomatic relations 
with our Government, and the ultimatum of the 
United States was sent to Spain. But Washington 
took these most serious events in a strangely peace- 
ful spirit. There were no crowds in the streets or 
around the bulletin boards, no knots of excited per- 
sons discussing the outlook, no rush of persons to 
the House and Senate, nothing disturbing in either 
branch of Congress, and no evidence of anything un- 
usual anywhere. There seemed to be little talk 
about Cuba in the street-cars and in the hotels, and 
where this subject of such supreme importance to 
two nations was mentioned it was in the quietest and 
most matter-of-fact way possible. 

Nowhere did I hear any satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion expressed with the shaping of events for war. 
Even in Congress, supposed to be vehement and hys- 
terical on the Cuban question, there was hardly more 
than a ripple of excitement when the announcement 
was made that the President had signed the resolu- 
tions which forced the issue, and made it impossible 
for the United States either to draw back or hesitate 
to go forward. There was applause deep and strong, 
but nothing extraordinary; and it was all over in a 
few seconds. Nor were there any exciting passages 
in the speeches of members of the House, tho the 
bill for the calling out of volunteers was under dis- 
cussion all day. 

The explanation of this quiet way of confronting 
war may be due to several causes. The long sus- 
pense preparing for the final announcement; the gen- 
eral conviction in legislative and official circles the 
past three weeks that war was inevitable, and the 
gradual adjustment of the public thought to that is- 
sue; the feeling, usually described as ‘‘ deep down,” 
that there will be no real war, or that it will be short 
and not severe. Even yet there are plenty of men 
who, while admitting that all the conditions of a 
speedy outburst of hostilities are present, express the 
belief that a peaceful solution will be found, not by 
this Government, but by that of Spain, or by the 
Pope or by the European Powers. And all the time 
the War and Navy Departments have been bristling 
with war preparations. The quiet is so great as to 
seem ominous. At all events, it is puzzling to the 
visitor. Perhaps a little later, when the official cen- 
ter of the nation is thronged with uniformed and 
armed troops hurrying to the front, the present sleep 
of peace will be broken. 

The harmony in the House over the bill for the 
organizing of the volunteer forces seemed a little 
strange after the hot times in the old hall the previ- 
ous week, There was not so much as a jar between 
the diverse political elements on Wednesday. You 
could not tell from the speeches who were Repub- 
lican and who Democrat. The smooth-faced young 
Texan, who wrangled all last week, and baited the 
big and alert Speaker daily, was sweetly quiescent 
and smilingly acquiescent. He recognized the 
emergency and would put no obstacles in 
the way of the immediate passage of the bill. 
None of the numerous votes on amendments were 
strictly partisan. It was really a very happy, albeit 
a decidedly noisy family, so many wanted to speak 
at the same time. 

Senators who fought for recognition of Cuban in- 
pendence were busy for several days explaining their 
course. Senator Foraker, whose words are smooth 
as butter, whose manner is conciliation and whose 
tones are innocency, conveyed the surprise he felt that 
he should have been misunderstood fora moment. 
Nothing was further from his thought than to em- 
barrass the President. Why, he supposed he was 
carrying out the very idea the Executive was bent 
on, Certainly, the President had given Spain to un- 
derstand that by a ‘‘ stable government ” in Cuba he 
meant an independent government. And that was 
precisely what the Senate aimed at. The impression 
the Ohio Senator's adroit speech conveyed was sur- 
prise that any one could have misunderstood his mo- 
tive. Senator Hale brought out in a few words the 


wide difference between the recognition of Cuban 
independence at this stage, with only a skeleton gov- 
ernment to recognize and the establishment of a 
stable government, entitled to recognition after 
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Spanish sovereignity in the island has been over- 


thrown. The Ohio Senator scouted the idea that 


Mr. Bryan’s influence went to shape the Senator’s 
policy. He had never seen or spoken to the Demo- 
cratic leader of 1896. Perhaps Mr. Foraker has 
been hearing from his constituents, or is anxious to 
explain away his partin a policy which proposed bel- 
ligerency for the President and independence for 
Cuba. 

The history of the efforts made to bring the ‘ in- 
surgent’’ Republicans of the House into line with the 
Administration’s policy has not yet beentold. When 
it is fully given, it will show that the triumph was 
due more to the tremendous influence of the Speaker 
than to anybody else. Sunday was wholly given up 
to the work of convincing the members who were 
anxious to vote for recognition that it would be ex- 
tremely unwise and disastrous to the Republican 
Party. -The streets round the Speaker’s quarters 
were blocked all day with carriages, and nearly the 
whole Republican House seemed to be massed in the 
hotel corridors in the evening. Theconflict was, I am 
informed, of much larger proportions than the press 
represented it to be. Mr. Reed was very doubtful 
for some time of the outcome. He threw himself 
into the hot canvass with all the power of his tre- 
mendous personality, brought the ‘‘ insurgents ’’ into 
line and held them, as a general holds his well- 
drilled troops, to the end. The Administration owes 
hima debtof gratitude. He is just the man for the 
times and the place. 

Those who have complained of delay in bringing on 

the war must have done so in utter ignorance of 
the conditions. The precipitation of hostilities two 
or three weeks ago would have been little short of 
disastrous to us. People forget that a navy cannot 
be built, armed, equipped, manned and made ready in 
a day. Vessels must be procured, ammunition and 
projectiles must be manufactured, officers must be 
found, sailors enlisted and trained, immense supplies 
of coal and provisions secured, and a thousand and 
one important details adjusted. The war comes 
quite as soon is convenient for our Government. No 
man here who knows the facts will say that there has 
been any lack of diligence in preparing for it, partic- 
ularly by the Navy Department, where Mr. Roose- 
velt’s great energy and immense executive ability 
have been of inestimable value to the country. Our 
navy may be said to be ready, but a little more time 
would be of no disadvantage. As to the land forces 
there is no use in concealing the fact that the entire 
strength of the army now available does not exceed 17,- 
ooo men. When the President signed the resolutions 
which Spain at once accepted as a declaration of war, 
he had at his command only about half as many men 
as the Cuban Republic is reported to have. It is 
true that five hours after the announcement of the 
signing of the resolutions the House had passed the 
bill for the raising of a volunteer army; but the Sen- 
ate required another day, and some time must elapse 
before the State militia can be mustered into the 
United States service and be sent to the front. It is 
amazing, not so much that the readers of yellow 
newspapers should be impatient at the delay of the 
President, but that Senators and Members of Con- 
gress, with every opportunity to know, should have 
been so eager to rush into war before it had given 
the Executive full power to make ready for it. In 
the Senate, the other day, one of those who were 
so impatient to hear the first gun, said the respon- 
sibility was no longer with Congress, it had been 
shipped to another branch of the Government. 
That is, in part, true, and a heavy responsibility it 
is. These things ought to be said, not to discourage 
the country, but for the sake of the truth, and in jus- 
ticeto the Administration. 

The one man who has not for a moment lost his 
head, who has studied all the questions involved pa- 
tiently and thoroughly from all points of view, who 
has listened to everybody and followed his own coun- 
sel, who has withstood all arguments, appeals, 
threats, pressure of all kinds to rush into war, is the 
President. Ofcourse he has had help from his consti- 
tutional advisers, but it should be remembered that 
ill-health has almost incapacitated two of these offi- 
cials, and another is said to be Mardly equal to the 
great strain of responsibility. Charles Emory Smith 
will bring ability and diplomatic experience into the 
Cabinet council. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, the President gave 
many hours of hard work with military and naval ad- 
visers to the consideration of plans of campaign. The 
difficulties to be encountered are not few nor slight, 
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The approach of the sickly season in Cuba and what 
it will mean to our unacclimated men is one—the 
Government surgeon thinks that disease will take cff 
fully fifty per cent. of the army of invasion; quick 
transportation from the Gulf shore is another; the 
point of attack, whether at Matanzas, which is a 
death-trap, or west of Havana, where the roads are 
bad, is still another. There is little thought at pres- 
ent of trying to enter Havana harbor. In addition 
to these problems in strategy are the revenue and 
financial questions which must be brought forward 
immediately in Congress. Probably Mr. Dingley will 
solve the former successfully; but when it comes to 
the issue of bonds, what are we to expect from the 
Senate? 

If all this forms a somewhat gloomy outlook, it is 
not because I have sought to make it such; I simply 
describe things as I found them. There are facts 
which the general public has not considered because 
it has not known them. I have found no one who 
doubts that we shall triumph, no one who believes 
for a moment that Spain, can win any important ad- 
vantage in the coming encounter, no one who doubts 
the wisdom and necessity of intervention, no one who 
has any fear that our navy will not give a good ac- 
count ofitself; but 1 have found not a few who wish 
the crisis had been postponed, that Congress had 
taken a much more moderate form of action, and 
that the President’s policy could have been followed 
to the end, and who think a year or more will be re- 
quired to conquer peace. 

The President has established a reputation not 
only for his scrupulous curtesy to the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Spain and his disposition to give the 
Sagasta Government the benefit of every doubt as to 
its sincerity, but also for great caution. The Spanish 
Minister, by some means, managed to keep himself 
thoroughly informed of the movements of this Gov- 
ernment. A few minutes after the Cuban resolutions 
were signed he knew of it, but before he could de- 
mand his passports the ultimatum had been placed in 
his hands and sent to Madrid. If the President had 


promptly signed the resolutions, as at first he expected - 


to do, diplomatic relations would have been broken 
off before the ultimatum could have been submitted. 
As it was, it was served on the Minister here and by 
him sent to Madrid; General Woodford, however, 
got his passports before he had an opportunity to 
present it in Madrid. The President’s caution gave 
this advantage to our Government. 
Wasuincrton, D. C., Thursday, April 2rst. 








Municipal Franchises. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 


HAND in hand with the growth and developments 
of our American cities and asan entirely natural and 
logical result, municipal franchises have greatly in- 
creased in worth and importance. The value of the 
right to furnish water or light (whether by gas or 
electricity) or transportation facilities to the citizens 
of a growing municipality has long been fully recog- 
nized by promoters and capitalists, altho, unfortu- 
nately, not by the citizens or their representatives in 
local legislatures. Within the past decade, however, 
there has been an awakening to the importance of a 
businesslike administration of franchises; but in many 
instances this awakening has come too late. 

Some cities have improvidently granted perpetual 
franchises. Others, a little shrewder or perhaps with 
representatives and trustees a trifle less dishonest, 
have granted them for long periods, leaving it to their 
successors in incompetency, inefficiency and betrayal 
of public trust to extend the time of the privileges 
upon terms satisfactory to the grantee. 

I know of no sadder chapter in our American mu- 
nicipal history than that dealing with the treatment 
of the question of franchises. It brings home to us 
forcibly and in a way we cannot escape, the truth of 
the indictment very generally preferred against our 
municipalities, It demonstrates conclusively the 
charge that ‘‘the conduct of public affairs has fallen 
into the hands of the least estimable and least trust- 
worthy,” and that we find in the management of pub- 
lic business wastefulness, inefficiency and frequent 
scandals. : 

Four works have lately been published giving in 
detail the experiences of four cities—Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis—with their trans- 
portation franchises: 1. ‘‘The Street Railway Sys- 
tem of Philadelphia, its History and Present Condi- 
tion,” by Frederick W. Spiers; 2. ‘‘ The Street Rail- 
way Problem in Cleveland,’’ by William “Rowland 
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Hopkins; 3. ‘‘The Street Railways of Chicago,’’ by 
George A. Schilling. 4. ‘Street Railways in Mis- 
souri,’” by Lee Meriwether (being a portion of the 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Missouri Bureau 
of Labor Statistics). 

Dr, Spiers in his book on Philadelphia’s experi- 
ence says: 

‘* The present value of the franchise privileges given 
by the city to its railways, as estimated by the able 
financiers who effected the recent consolidation (name- 
ly the formation of the Union Traction Company in 
1895) is of much interest to the public and easily ascer- 
tained. The Union Traction Company reports an an- 
nual expenditure of about $5,463,000 as fixed charges. 
These fixed charges are made of uptwo elements. The 
first is the payment forthe use of existing railways and 
equipment, and the second is the amount exacted by the 
stockholders of the constituent companies as payment 
for the franchise privileges bestowed upon them by 
the city. The amount of the first element in the fixed 
charges is readily calculated. The companies report 
the cost of construction and equipment of the railway 
system as $34,156,000, which is apparently an outside 
estimate. The interest at 5 per cent. on this cost is 
$1,707,800, which may be taken as a fair return on the 
capital actually invested in the roads. The second ele- 
ment inthe fixed charges must then amount to $3,755,- 
ooo, and thissum thus represents the annual payment 
guaranteed by the Union Traction Company for the 
simple right to use the locations granted to the original 
companies by the city of Philadelphia. This payment 
is aninterest charge of 5 per cent. on $75,100,000, and 
this amount is, consequently, the present approximate 
value of the gift of the city to its railway companies. 
In return for these exclusive privileges, which are val- 
ued by the company at $75,000,000, the city and the 
State receive in taxation $1,163,000 annually.” 

These facts speak for themselves and need no fur- 
ther comment; but the value of the constituent fran- 
chises, if I may use that expression to designate the 
franchises of those companies which have been com- 
bined to form the present monopoly, is shown by 
the following circumstances: The Thirteenth and 
Fifteenth Streets Passenger Railway Company was 
incorporated in 1858 with an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, of which $331,529. or $16.75 per share, 
was paidin. In 1892 the company leased its lines to 
the Philadelphia Traction Company for the following 
rentals: From January, 1892, to January, 1894, $9 
per share; from January, 1894, to January, 1897, $10 
per share; from January, 1897, to January, 1900, $11 
pershare, and thereafter $12 per share. All thatthe 
Philadelphia Traction Company received was the 
franchise right of way and the real estate occupied 
as terminals, The rails and rolling-stock were 
shortly replaced by a modern trolley equipment. The 
Philadelphia Traction Company was leased to the 
Union Traction at a rental of 8 per cent. per annum 
on the par value ($50) of the stock, and its obliga- 
tions to the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets com- 
pany were assumed and guaranteed. The rentals 
paid by the Philadelphia Company to the 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets represent either 
a large dividend on the investment or a moder- 
ate return on a valuable asset. If the former, 
the rentals represent 54, 59, 65 and 71 per cent. on 
the original investment, or a 6 per cent. return on 
stock worth successively $150, $166.66, $183.33 and 
$200 per share. After January Ist, 1900, the stock 
will have increased about twelve-fold in value in forty 
years. 

Philadelphia street railway franchises are perpetual. 
The companies pay, according to the estimate of Dr. 
Spiers, an amount equal to nine-tenths of 1 per cent. 
on the estimated value of the franchises; and in ma- 
king his calculations, he includes the dividend and car 
taxes and the cost of paving and maintaining the 
streets occupied by the companies. I do not think 
anything further need be said to demonstrate the im- 
providence and lack of ordinary business foresight 
and prudence characterizing those who have been re- 
sponsible for Philadelphia’s government during the 
period when these franchises were given away. 

Cleveland’s experience with street railway com- 
panies is,in most respects, similar to that of Phila- 
delphia. According to Mr. Hopkins: 

‘* The street railway interest has been all powerful in 
the control of political machines. It has not only se- 
cured, apparently for the mere asking, the most valu- 
able privileges which the City Council could bestow, it 
has also escaped the performance of many obligations 
which the State has compelled the Council to makea 
condition of its grants. It has prevented the enforce- 
ment of nearly every law which it has not cared to obey. 
And now it has an enormous inducement to corrupt a 
majority of the Council in order to obtain the most 
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valuable grant ever put into the hands of that body to 
bestow.”’ 


This is the statement not of an agitator, but of a 
careful and conservative student of the question, 
whose work has been published by the American 
Economic Association, 

As to the value of the existing franchises on the 
basis of replacing the lines Mr. Hopkins says: 

‘* Taking seven millions as the cost of replacing the 
lines we can easily calculate what a new company, or 
the old companies on a new basis, could afford to pay 
for their grants. The gross receipts of all the lines 
in the city this year (1896) will probably be in excess 
of $2,800,000. The existing companies have more 
than five millions of bonds actually issued. A new 
company floating the same amount of bonds which it 
could easily do at 5 per cent. would have only two mil- 
lions to invest in the shape ,of capital stock. The in- 
terest on the bonds would amount to $250,000 annually. 
On this year’s business, the net earnings being $1,100, - 
000, $850,000 would be left with which to pay dividends. 
After paying a dividend of 10 per cent. on an actual in- 
vestment of $2,000,000 there would be a surplus of 
$650,000 from which to make payment for its franchises. 
And this $650,000 would come pretty near representing 
the fair profits of the other party in concern—the City, 
which furnishes the right of way. It would seem a 
moderate statement to say that a new company could 
have afforded to pay a half-million dollars for the fran- 
chises of the city of Cleveland for this year (1896) 
alone. The same would be true of the present com- 
panies if they were competing for the same grants in 
the open market.” 

Mr. Schilling, in his report as Secretary of the 
Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, gives the following 
figures in relation to the three great Chicago com- 
panies popularly known as the ‘‘ Yerkes lines,’’ and 
which figured so conspicuously in the recent munici- 
pal campaign in Chicago when the Municipal Voters’ 
League took up the cause of the city as against their 
avariciousness: 











Miles of Capital Other 
track. stock. obligations. 
Chicago City Railway Co.. 184.22 $12,000,000 $4,619,500 
No. Chicago St. Rd. Co.... 101.00 6,600,000 8,180,900 
West Chicago St. Ry. Co.. 202.62 13,189,000 17,102,902 
487.84 $31,789,000 $29,903,300 
Total Obligations 
obligations. per mile. 
Chicago City Railway Co.. $16,619,500 $90,216 
No. Chicago St. Rd. Co..... 14,780,900 146,346 
West Chicago St. Ry. Co.. — 30,291,900 149,500 
$61,692,300 $126,460* 


He then proceeds to estimate the approximate cost 
of replacing the property and equipment of these 
companies, and gives his figures, which are as fol- 
lows: 


405.5 miles electric and horse car track, at $15,000. $6,082,500 





82.34 miles cable track, at $50,000.......+..+eeeeeee 4,117,000 
390.36 miles overhead construction, at $5,000...... 1,951,000 
877 Motor Cars, At $2,000 ...... eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,754,000 
482 grip cars (equipment), at $650...............46. 547,300 
4,644 other cars, at $800...... ...ccceeeeeeeeeerees 3,715,200 ~ 
Power machinery, 53,200-horse-power, at $70...... 3»724,000 
Power horses, 53,200-horse-power, at $20.......... 1,064,000 
Storage buildings and shop, at $5,000 per mile.... 2,439,200 
DM apkdied tandgieevwestan Pas peed ynassiaonssasbonn 3,368,946 
Miscellaneous, at $2,000 per mile................008 975,680 
Dis. iiss a Oonciens ede cbs nw’ $31,739,626 
oF ME MBE. 6s ncn. hepa aiens Pees 65,062 


The difference between the figures per mile in the 
first set and those in the second set represents the 
approximate value per mile of the franchise. 

The. companies pave between the tracks. They 
pay the usual State and local taxes; but, according to 
Mayor Swift’s Commission, business property was only 
assessed on an average of 9.25 per cent.of its true value. 
In 1896 the State Board of Equalization (szc) assessed 
these three great Chicago Street Railways at $2,900, - 
000, or 4.7 per cent, of the par value or 3.23 per cent. of 
the market value of their stock. They pay a car tax, 
which in 1896 yielded for all the surface roads in Chi- 
cago $58,828.50. The dog tax inthe same year yield- 
ed $84,482, and the tax on peddlers, $92,376.38. 
In 1896 all the taxes and special payments of these 
three roads amounted to $4.42 percent. of the total 
gross receipts of $11,941,524. The general taxes were 
2.12 per cent., and all other payments 2.29 per cent. 
of the receipts. 

Mr. Meriwether, in his report, collates figures sim- 
ilar in import to those we have already given, and he 
also goes into the question of the variance between 
the sworn reports of the officials of the companies and 
the actual facts. For instance, the companies re- 
ported in 1896 to the city assessor 216 miles of street 
railway track in use, whereas his investigation showed 





* These figures are for 1896. 
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that there were 245. The companies reported 714 
cars in use, whereas 903 were counted on the street, 
and 1,430 were found by the assessor. At one place, 
in commenting on the discrepancy between the as- 
sessed and the real values of the St. Louis street rail- 
ways, he says: 


‘‘Tf the $8,415,360 actually invested in building and 
equipping the system represented the system’s true 
value, then in 1895 it would show the very handsome 
return of 23 per cent. upon the value of their system. 
Asa matter of fact, they did earn 23 per cent. upon the 
cost oftheir plant. That they did not earn 23 percent. 
upon the face value of their investment is due to the 
simple fact that the roads are stocked and bonded at 
more than four times the actual investment. The 
value of the system’s franchises may be calculated by 
subtracting $8,415,360, the actual cost of construction, 
from $37,987,000, the amount upon which the companies 
are earning 5 per cent. profit.” 


The following letter from a prominent and well- 
known citizen of Celumhus, O., who, having held an 
important office there, isin a position to know where- 
of he speaks, facetiously, but none the less forcibly, 
describes the experience of that city. 


‘*Franchises are given away here. Our municipal 
legislature is always composed of large-hearted, gener- 
ous, public-spirited servants. They believe in encour- 
aging people who know a good thing when they see it. 
They are not miserly and stingy, as some people are. 
Why, they built a bridge over the railroad tracks at a 
cost of $160,000, and gave the Street Railroad Company 
space on it for double tracks, which occupies nearly all 
the roadway, and they only’ charged $250 per year. 
This, you will note, is a mere nominal consideration. 
It should have been ‘in consideration of $1 and natural 
love and affection.’ 

‘‘We have just finished a fine viaduct, carrying our 
Street (this is sometimes called the city of one street) 
over all the railroads that pass through the city. This 
has cost, as a whole, about $800,000. The street rail- 
way has two tracks across this at no expense whatever. 
It has not yet put in any bill for damages to its business 
resulting from interference with its free use of the street 
while building and from the change of grade, which ne- 
cessitated the lengthening of its track a few feet. It is 
probable that our municipal dads will recognize the 
manifest equity of this claim when prosecuted. 

‘Unfortunately, the writer happened to be City Au- 
ditor when the Gas Company applied for a renewal of 
its charter for a term of years—ten years. He was 
one of those ‘ornery cusses’ that has no more sense than 
to be sticking his nose into other folks’ business, and 
was just fool enough to make a fight against granting 
a public-spirited body of capitalists a ten-year franchise 
without a visible consideration. But the fight was on 
and retreat would be disgraceful. Re-enforcements 
came in from the rag-tag and bob-tail element, college 
professors and sich, and the company accepted a char- 
ter requiring a payment of $4,000 per year. It passed 
June 27th, 1892. Its passage was followed by the finan- 
cial panic of 1893, and in fact times have not been very 
durned good ever since. He has always regretted the 
stand he took in that matter, especially if it produced 
the panic, and besides, this city would be a nice place, 
indeed, if we had no light when it’sdark. This $4,000 
for ten years cripples the Company to the extent of 
$40,000, and lessens its ability just that much to give 
employment to labor. 

‘‘The Electric Light and Power Company on May 
27th, 1895, obtained a franchise for twenty-five years 
and did not seem to have sufficient power at the time to 
escape a 2 per cent. gross receipt requirement. How 
much the city will receive from this source will, of 
course, depend a good deal upon how much power the 
company uses and the quantity of light it throws upon 
its business. But you may set it down as a fact that 
our city has a dead sure thing on. $250 per year from 
street railroads and $4,000 per year from Gas and Coke 
Company and 2 per cent. on gross receipts from Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company. The street railways 
ballast their own tracks at present. The city used to 
doit forthem. This, of course, indicates a growing’ of 
the spirit of mob violence and may blow over after a 

while.”’ 

’ Prof. Henry B. Gardner, of Brown University, a 
year or two ago in discussing the topic of ‘‘ Munici- 
pal Franchises,’” related some of Providence’s ex- 
periences. For instance, that of the old Union Horse 
Car Company selling its plant and franchises to a 
new company for $5,000,000, altho the plant itself 
was not worth $1,500,000, To introduce the electric 
system the road had to be rebuilt, thus clearly show- 
ing that the franchise was worth $3,500,000. The 
new company was capitalized according to Professor 
Gardner at $16,000,000, and the stock (par value $100) 
is selling at $200. Thecity has been receiving from 
$38,000 to $50,000 per annum return. 

In this article I have attempted to give what may 
be regarded as typical experiences of two classes of 
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American cities—the metropolitan and leading 
towns. Ina subsequent article it is my intention to 
indicate in a general way what is being done in 
certain cities toward solving the problem of munici- 
pal franchises, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


A NEw flag floats over the Capitol on the House 
side. It takes the place of the old one which was 
torn and frayed by conflicting winds. The old flag 
suggested the thought of battle—the new one of 
peace From Saturday till Monday morning this new 
flag, which floats only when the House is in session, 
mounted guard. In spite of its peaceful freshness it 
stood really for war. At ten o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, April 18th, the House convened after its recess 
since Saturday. The minute the House came to 
order it was moved to adjourn till noon, as the Senate 
resolution on Cuban interference could not be intro- 
duced till both houses were in session, and no other 
business was to be thought of under such exciting 
circumstances, 


Monday forenoon was a continuous caucus among ~ 


the Congressmen. They rallied forces, trying to draw 
the different segments of the parties together, can- 
vassed opinion and laid outa plan of action. Inthe 
Speaker’s room anxious conference was held by his 
lieutenants and their followers. It was felt that if a 
motion to concur with the Senate resolutions should 
come up it would undoubtedly pass, as it would be 
impossible to hold the Republicans together. Many 
wished to stand by the original House resolutions, 
but agreed that there was too much danger in risking 
concurrence with the Senate. To do that would 
have been to array Congress directly against the pol- 
icy of the President, opposing his message and defy- 
ing him at a time when harmonious action is our only 
hope. The only way to stand firmly by the Presi- 
dent, therefore, was to introduce a motion to concur 
with the Senate resolution wzth amendments. This 
would precede and exclude a motion simply to con- 
cur. The amendments struck out the recognition of 
Cuban independence. 

All legislation involves compromise, and this had 
to be made in the beginning. The vote taken at 
noon was pretty close, as eleven Republicans broke 
away from their party. It divided nearly on party 
lines the first time, but grew less partisan toward the 
end. 

No sooner had the Senate resolution been amended 
and voted upon than a game of battledore and shut- 
tlecock began between the House and Senate. As 
the messages went from one body to the other, the 
crowd, Congressmen and correspondents, shifted 
from one end of the building to the other. The vote 
would be taken in the Senate and back all would 
troop through the long halls, only to return later in 
the wake of the unaccepted report. 

The Senate first refused to concur with the House 
amendment, and even refused to appoint a conference 
committee. Then the House refused to recede. 
There they stood, firm, determined, unyielding, 
horns locked, swaying from side to side, but holding 
their own ground. 

In the Senate were passionate speeches by Chan- 
dler, Stewart, Lindsay, Allen, Frye, White and 
Mason. In the House abrupt refusals to recede 
alternated with short recesses to ease the strain of 
waiting. 

There was a strong feeling of tension on both 
sides. The Senate, finally appointing a Conference 
Committee, after its unusual refusal to do so, main- 
tained its decorousness and dignity. The House, to 
relieve the strain of anxiety, chatted informally, at 
one time for half an hour or so. Tho in session, 
there was nothing to be said, and for a wonder no one 
said it; and a buzzof conversation filled the time. A 
recess on both sides held from 6:30 to 8, which en- 
abled the anxious men to come back somewhat re- 
freshed and ready for the night session, 

While it was being decided whether Cuba’s freedom 
should be recognized, the colored people of Washing- 
ton were celebrating Emancipation Day. A bannered 
procession, with gayly decorated horsemen, amateur 
bands, beribboned carriages, and atterdant crowds, 
wound about town during the afternoon. Lincoln 
Park, the center of festivities, was thronged with a 
dark-faced, brightly clad multitude, picturesque, joy- 
ous and enthusiastic. Speeches, band-music, ora- 
tions and cheering were the order of the day and 
night. 
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Some of this hilarity was echoed in the House of 
Representatives, where a few members, weary and 
depressed, cheered themselves with song in the lob- 
bies. The quartet was soon increased, the chorus’ 
grew till a hundred men or more had gathered, sing- 
ing with good will and rousing tone all the old patri- 
otic songs, college glees—even to the ‘Spanish 
Cavalier”—negro melodies, war-songs, anything to 
pass the time of deadlock. As the hour grew later, 
and anxiety keener, the need of relief was more felt. 
A rollicking humor spread contagiously. In- 
stead of throwing books, as has unhappily been 
done, newspapers, waste-baskets and odd copies of 
the Congressional Record went flying over desks and 
heads in a hilarious game of ball. One member 
would gravely take the Speaker’s chair, as if he, too, 
would ‘‘play teacher,’’ and cail the House to order 
with mock seriousness, only to be straightway assailed 
with harmless missiles. There were calls for some 
gentleman to make a speech, but when he began he 
was drowned with deafening cries of ‘* Louder !’’ 

Good feeling had been restored bya public apology 
for the unfortunate occurrence of last week, and the 
momentary exchange of hostilities between the lead- 
ers of the parties, earlier in the day, had been forgot- 
ten. Fellowship was warm, and when the last vote 
was taken party lines were broken down. 

Under all the surface frolic was a deep realization 
of the seriousness of the occasion, and what it stood 
for. The Representatives were as earnest and deter- 
mined asthe Senate, with its impassioned appeals. 

It was hard for the Senate to back down; but inch 
by inch, step by step it yielded, and then the House 
agreed to compromise. 

The great speeches of Saturday last were still in 
every one’s mind, Wellington’s and White’s earnest 
words for peace, Hoar’s masterly and effective argu- 
ment. Foraker, on his side, made a great impres- 
sion. But on Monday it was evideut that Chandler, 
Mason, Foraker, Pratt, Penrose, Thurston, Nelson, 
and the other Republicans who favored recognition, 
would haveto give way. Mason was stirred to tears, 
but tho withdrawing he did not surrender. Morgan 
won great respect that night. He has been a strong 
advocate of intervention in Cuba, calling for action 
as afull champion of Cuban liberty; but as a consti- 
tutional lawyer he could not, in spite of his inclina- 
tions, vote for a recognition of independence, 

It took an inward struggle in many cases to give 
the vote. Mr, Dingley said that in all the twenty 
years of his Congressional experience he had given 
no vote more reluctantly than this. Others shared 
his full appreciation of this responsible step which 
involved all the possibilities of war. But it had to 
be. At quarter before three on the morning of April 
Igth, the amended resolution was passed by the 
House with substantial unanimity. 

The Senate was forced to give up the recognition 
of the Cuban Republic, but as consolation the House 
yielded the two words,and are,in the preamble which 
declared that ‘‘the people of Cuba are, and of right 
ought to be free.” Many members disliked to vote 
for what they considered was nota statement of fact, 
but to avoid a prolonged deadlock and to pacify the 
Senate this concession was made. 

And the day which was then dawning, and which 
ina few hours was to see the departure of the first 
troops from Washington for the front, was the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Lexington, which Massachu- 
setts has consecrated as Patriot’s Day. The date was 
again memorable when the first blood of the Civil War 
was shed in Baltimore in 1861. And as if to further 
commemorate the calamities of the nineteenth of 
April, a soldier at Fort Myers, on the departure of 
the troops, was killed by the explosion of a gun. 


Biblical Research. 


Recovery of an Early Jewish Document. 
BY PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS, 





THosE who imagine that in order to discover lost 
treasures out of the great literatures of the past one 
must owna dahabiyeh onthe Nile, or be employed as 
an excavator by some archeological society, or get the 
privilege to rake over the rubbish heaps of old Jewish 
synagogs and the like, will find from the most recent 
issue of the Jewish Quarterly Review (January, 1898), 
that none of these modes of introducing one’s self to the 
acquaintance of lost documents is necessary; it suffices 
to stay at home, and to keep one’s eyes open, when the 
lost books will appear upon your own library shelves; 
and their recovery will be just as romantic as if they 
had been successfully located in a pyramid, 
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Such things have happened before now, and will hap- 
pen‘again; yet we may venture to doubt whether they 
will happen more interestingly than in the case which 
has lately come to light. For it appears, from the re- 
cent number of the /Jewish Quarterly, that most of the 
great libraries of the world had copies of a lost Jewish 
document dating from at least the first century and 
probably (or at any rate in part), from an even earlier 
period, which lost book is capable of throwing a great 
deal of light upon the popular opinions of the days of 
our Lord and his Apostles, as well as upon the earliest 
monuments of the Christian literature. The story of 
the find is as follows: In the first volume of ‘* Apocry- 
pha Anecdota,” which Dr. James edited for the Cam- 
bridge ‘‘ Texts and Studies,’’ will be found a number of 
Latin fragments, containing expansions to the accounts 
furnished in the Old Testament. They were all taken 
from a manuscript in the Phillipps Library, at Chelten- 
ham, England, better known to some under the name 
of the Middle Hill Library, as having been collected 
by Sir Thomas Phillipps, at his seat in Worcestershire, 
whence the books often appear in descriptions as ‘‘Co- 
dices Medio-montani.’’ The four fragments in ques- 
tion contained: (1) a prayerof Moses onthe day of his 
death; (2) a vision of Zenez, the father of Othniel; 
(3) the lamentation of Seila, the daughter of Jephthah; 
on the mountain Stelac; (4) the harp-song of King 
David against the demon of Saul. 

Dr. James recognized that the last three pieces came 
from a common source, but what that source was he 
was unable to determine; and with regard to the frag- 
ment on the death of Moses, he not unnaturally jumped 
to the conclusion that it was a part of the famous ‘‘As- 
sumption of Moses,’’ of which a large part has been re- 
coverei in a Latin version. He gives some suggestive 
reasons for the confirming of this hypothesis, and then 
says that until some strong reason to the contrary is 
adduced, he will contin‘ue to believe that in this short 
fragment we have recovered a part of the lost conclu- 
sion of the ‘‘Assumptio Moysis.”’ 

For the other three pieces Dr. James inclined at first 
to find an origin in the lost Book of Eldad and Modad; 
but he abandoned this hypothesis after having stated 
it, and suggested instead that the whole of them were 
free expansions of the text of the LXX, and similar in 
character to the appendices in the Book of Job and 
other Old Testament books. 

Dr. James did not suspect that ‘‘ the strong reason to 
the contrary’ which he asked for before abandoning 
the hypothesis of the ‘‘ Assumption of Moses”’ as the 
origin of his first Fragment, was already in print; nor 
does it seem that any one else had any suspicion of the 
kind. Itis, however, interesting to remark that Preusch- 
en, in reviewing Dr. James’s volume in the 7heolo- 
gische Literaturseitung, had entered his protest against 
the division of authorship of the Fragments. ‘* They 
belong together,”’ said he, ‘‘ and are not to be separated 
because the scribe of the manuscript had left a space 
between the first and second Fragments.’’ Preuschen’s 
judgment has been confirmed by the recovery of the 
book from which the fragments are taken. It is a 
Latin work, inscribed to Philo and entitled ‘‘ Bidlica- 
rum antiguitatum liber’’; and this book, which is a 
summary of the biblical history from Adam to the 
death of Saul, was printed at Basel as early as the 
year 1527. We owe it to Dr. Cohn, who is engaged 
with Dr. Wendland in re-editing the works of Philo, 
that our attention has been drawn to this important 
work. ' 

Those who have no access to the edition spoken of 
by Cohn will find the book printed in the volume called 
‘** Mikropresbytikon,”’ which was published at Basel in 
1550, and contains a number of important and early 
patristic tracts; ¢. g., the epistles of Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, Dionysius the Areopayite, etc. The text is badly 
in need of an editor, being often unintelligible. In 
fact, in many places lacune have been marked because 
some word was incapable of decipherment. Probably 
when fresh manuscripts of the Antiquities are exam- 
ined, as they certainly will be, many of these obscuri- 
ties will be cleared away. Meanwhile the reader is 
recommended to make himself familiar with the extant 
text and with Dr. Cohn’s article upon it. 

We shall find that the Latin text is a hard and literal 
rendering of a lost Greek text; so much has already 
been divined by Dr. James who had restored by re- 
translation what he supposed to be the original Greek 
of his fragments. We must, therefore, be prepared to 
find the elucidation of many of the difficulties in the 
Latin through misunderstanding of the underlying 
Greektext. Wewill give a single specimen. 

The story of the birth of Moses and of his exposure 
by the river is narrated with a good deal of 
Midrashic expansion. We are told that Moses was 
‘* born in the covenant of God and in the covenant 
of his fiesh;’’ which Cohn explains by a reference 
to a Midrash on the passage in which Moses says 
to the angel Samael that he came into the world 
circumcised. We are thentold that the daughter of 
Pharaoh saw Moses in the ark: 


“Et u vidit puerum, et dum vidisset in zaticon, hoc estin tes- 
lamentum carnis dixit; de filiis Hebreorumest.” 
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Here Dr. Cohn finds‘himself,in"perplexity. He says, 
‘* The word ;‘ zaticon’ is unintelligible and presumably 
corrupt.’’ 


If, however, we recall to our minds the curious spell- 
ings ofthe old Latin Gospels, we shall remember the 
way in which they write zaduldus for diabulus and then 
we shall see that the translator has been dealing with 
a Greek word évdid6nxov, which he has transliterated as 
inzaticon, and in fact this is involved in the explana- 
tion which the translator makes of the word which he 
has transliterated, viz., that it means in testamentum 
carnis. We thus arrive at:(1) a conclusive proof of the 
derivation of the Latin from a lost Greek; (2) a con- 
firmatory argument for Cohn’s statement that the trans- 
lation must have been made in a period not very re- 
mote from that in which the Scriptures were done into 
Latin, since the phonetic peculiarities of the translation 
are the same asturn up in early Latin Gospels; and 
(3) we can detect the origin of the Midrash which has 
attached to the text, which is clearly an attempt to 
answer the question, ‘‘How did Pharaoh’s daughter 
know that it was one of the Hebrew children ?” 

Not only is it true that we are dealing with a transla- 
tion of a lost Greek text, but it is abundantly evident 
that the lost Greek text is made froman un‘erlying lost 
Hebrew text. The Hebraisms are very palpable, even 


-inthe Latin; especially the reader will notice the traces 


of the Hebrew conjunction of the infinitive and finite 
verb, such as underlies expressions like frangentes fre- 
gerunt, or the somewhat similar usage of a verb with 
cognate accusative, such as planxerunt cum planctu 
magno,etc. Here,then, is a fine field open for the 
exercise of critical powers. For we have to correct 
the Latin, not only as Latin, but as the survival of two 
previous forms. Probably the Latin corrections will 
not give a great deal of trouble. We notice, by way of 
illustration, one place that seems to us to be doubtful. 
When Joshua is dividing the land of Canaan among the 
tribes, Caleb approaches him with a special request on 
behalf of his son Canez, that he may have for his por- 
tion ‘‘territorium trium turrium.’’ It is possible that 
this territory of the three towers may have an explana- 
tion in some Midrash on the book of Joshua, but we 
suspect it is a misunderstanding for ‘‘territory of the 
three Amorites,”’ ‘‘trium Amorreorum,’’ viz., the three 
sons of Anak who dwelt in Hebron. 

The reader will readily make a number of minute 
corrections that are necessary to the sense of the Latin. 
For instance, when God takes Moses up into the moun- 
tain, we are told that he showed him the place whence 
the clouds raise up water to water the whole earth, and 
the place 

“Unde accipit fluvius irrigationem et terram ALygpti et lo- 

cum firmamenti unde bibit sola terra sancta.” 
By changing the first e¢ into iw, we get the sense not 
that the Lord showed Moses the land of Egypt, but the 
place from which the river (viz., the Nile) gets the irri- 
gation for the land of Egypt. Then follows a reference 
—a special reference—to the source of the water supply 
for the Holy Land alone; the reason for this treatment 
is the language of Deuteronomy: ‘‘A land that drink- 
eth water of the rain of heaven.’”’ The correction is in- 
teresting, also, because it hints obscurely, by the refer- 
ence to the Nile, that the book was written in Egypt. 
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Music. 
The Season of 1897-98: A Review. 


With last week taken as its extreme limit, the local 
musical season may be reckoned finished. Josef 
Hofmann’s final pianoforte recital was a sort of period 
to it, after the Oratorio Society’s Jubilee concerts had 
rounded out the first week of this month. There will 
be a scattering fire of small concerts, musical lectures, 
and so on, for a fortnight. There may be even an 
attack of vagrom Italian opera, westward-ho-ing to us; 
the Boggetto Company, as it seems to be named, of 
whose parts miscellaneous things have been writtenin 
our prairie and other provinces, especially as it under- 
takes to present Puccini’s new opera, ‘‘ La Bohéme.”’ 
The time of the usual large and small spring music- 
festivals is come now, including the Cincinnati one. 
Nearer us, Paterson (New Jersey) promises one of con- 
siderable dignity. We do not need music-festivals 
ourselves here in New York, nowadays. One winter 
brings us more music than can conveniently be heard. 
But the value of the music-festivals to other cities we 
are convinced is great. Works, new and old, that 
otherwise cannot be heard without long journeys by 
musicians, are brought to their doors. Standards of 
performers are made higher and less provincial. 
Earnestness in developing musical talent and intelli- 
gence is givén a good tonic. 

In June, there will be held in this city another of the 
annual meetings of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation—we had nearly said ‘‘new’”’ one, already so 
made-over and started on a fresh and prosperous careeris 
the past organization. The Astoria Hotel will be the 
place of the business meetings and concerts of this anni- 
versary. To this important incident timely attention will 
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be paid here. YA very large concourse of musicians, 
from all over the country, is expected. 

As regards a review of the season now concluded, it 
will be remembered as ‘‘the great concert season of 
1897-1898,’’ perhaps more distinctively than otherwise. 
The operatic interests, owing to Mr. Maurice Grau’s 
plans and disuse of the Metropolitan, were limited 
to Mr. Walter Damrosch’s relatively few works 
of Wagner and of some Italian and French 
performances—in which, by the by, record 
may note now that nothing except an ultra-familiar 
repertory was heard, tho Mr. Damrosch’s performances 
often took a high rank. The concerts, serial and sin- 
gle, orchestral and choral, the recitals by pianists, vio- 
linists, cellists, organists and what not were almost be- 
wildering in their plentifulness. That was a foregone 
conclusion before the season began; but the effect 
nearly outran expectation. Of artists newly with us, or 
else returned for concert and operatic work after per- 
ceptible absences, let us note as important or interest- 
ing Mme. Sembrich (perhaps the brightest vocal star 
of the whole season), Mme. Stella Brazzi, Mrs. Kather- 
ine Fiske, Rachel Hoffmann, Mme. Chalia; Messrs. Al- 
exander Siloti, Josef Hofmann, Henri Marteau, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Henschel, Mr. Staudigl, Alexandre Guil- 
mant, Raoul Pugno, Guillaume Ibos and M. Boudou- 
resque and Mr. Franz Rummel. Anenormous array of 
equally distinguished artists have been with us during 
several consecutive seasons, and so need not be partic- 
ularized. 

The season is—naturally, in view of its vast concert 
movement—to be remembered for the new musical 
works heard. It would need a half columnto set them 
all forth in exact record. Let us save our consciences 
by noting at least the following matters in purely or- 
chestral music—symphony, symphonic-poem, concerto 
and such larger-formed scores—according to their kind: 
Rimski- Korsakov’s ‘‘Sherzad”’ Suite, Glazounov’s 
Ballet suite, the same composer’s Fifth Symphony, 
Richard Strauss’s ‘‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra,’’ Sten- 
hammer’s pianoforte concerto, Siegfried Wagner’s 
** Sehnsucht,’’ Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s ‘‘ Gaelic’’ Sym- 
phony, Kaun’s ‘‘ Festival March,” César Franck’s ‘‘ Les 
Eolides,’’ and ‘‘ Chevalier Maudit,’’ a new pianoforte 
concerto by Saint-Saéns, Tschaikovsky’s string-quar- 
tet, opus 50,a Divertimento by C. M. Loeffler, Felix 
Weingartner’s ‘‘ Fields of the Blessed,’’ and a new 
violin-concerto by Theodore Dubois. In opera, ora- 
torio and choral compositions we have heard Mascag- 
ni’s one-act opera ‘‘ Zanetto,” Hubay’s ‘‘ Luthier de 
Cremone,”’ good old Paer’s ‘‘ Maitre de Chapelle’ and 
good old Adam’s “‘ Le Chalet,”” Mr. Vance Thompson’s 
ballet d’action, ‘‘ In Old Japan,’’ Mr. De Koven’s ‘‘ The 
Highwayman,”’ Mr. Sousa’s ‘‘ The Bride Elect,”’ and 
Audran’s ‘‘ La Poupée’’; Massenet’s ‘‘ Eve,’’ Berlioz’s 
‘‘La Damnation de Faust’’ (long unsung here), Prof. 
H. W. Parker’s ‘‘ St. Christopher,’”’ Leopold Damrosch’s 
‘*Sulamith,” and other things in plenty. 

The second visit of the Chicago Orchestra under 
Mr. Theodore Thomas; the undetermined project for 
a new local orchestra on an endowed basis; the uncer- 
tainties of the continuance of concert work from the 
Symphony Society and the Oratorio Society; the 
lamentable death of Mr. Anton Seidl; the complica- 
tions that have resulted from that event; the possibility 
of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s retiring from conductorial 
work—these are all topics still fresh as the season 
ends. The summer’s public musical movements will be 
as unimportant here as is usual; but the managers 
already announce—despite the cloud of war with Spain 
to affect all the country’s interest in such superfluous 
things as art—an extraordinary concert and opera sea- 
son here for 1898-’99, beginning in early October. 


Fine Arts. 
A National Art Club. 


Not the least of the art events of the past winter is 
the -‘movement to establish a National Art Club in the 
city of New York, a club with the usual accessible 
club-house, containing restaurant, reading-rooms, li- 
brary and gallery. The gallery is destined to the un- 
usual use of exhibiting ‘‘ private collections and such 
special exhibitions as the existing art societies of the city do 
not show," objects of applied and industrial art and 
others relating to the embellishment of city streets and 
buildings. Its aims are not only to foster art in cities 
along the lines of the Municipal Art Society of thiscity, 
by agitating for beauty and good taste in civic architec- 
ture, town parks, public sculpture and paintings, pub- 
lic processions and pageants and the decoration of 
streets, but also to encourage the application of art to 
manufactures andindustries. An art periodical will be 
published to be furnished free to members which will 
keep them posted onthe most interesting matters rela- 
ting to art in Europe and America, and give them illus- 
trated accounts of exhibitions held by the club, so that, 
in case of failure to visit an exhibition, members will 
have an illustrated account of the chief points of 
interest therein. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


INTERVENTION ordered by Congress, Tues., April 19. 

Resolutions signed by President, Wed., April 20, 11:24 A. M. 

Ultimatum cabled to Minister Woodford, Wed., April 20. 

Untimatum given Spanish Minister, Wed., April 20, noon. 

Sefior Polo received his passports, Wed., April 20. 3:50 P.M. 

Spanish Legation closed, Wed., April 20. 

Minister Woodford given his passports, Thurs., April 21. 

Beginning of the war, Thurs., April 21, 7 A. M. 

Key West Squadron sailed for Cuba, Fri., April 22, 5:45 A.M. 

First gun in the war fired by ‘‘ Nashville,”’ Fri., April 22. 

Bill for raising volunteers signed, Fri., April 22. afternoon. 

Proclamation of blockade issued, Fri., April 22, afternoon. 

Blockade begun, Fri., April 22, at night. 

First Spanish guns fired at fleet off Havana, Fri., April 22, 
at night. 

Proclamation for 125,000 volunteers issued, Sat., April 23. 

Bill declaring war begun April 21 passed, Mon., April 25. 





War between the United States and Spain began 
last week. As nearly as can be ascertained it began 
on Thursday, April 21st, at seveno’clock A.M., when 
the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs notified 
United States Minister Woodford at Madrid that the 
sanction of the resolutions of Congress the day before 
was ‘‘equivalent to a declaration of war and gave 
him his passports.”’ The events leading up to this 
recognized condition of hostilities came rapidly. We 
announced last week the agreement of Congress on 
resolutions declaring that Cuba is and ought to be 
free and independent; that the Government of Spain 
must at once relinquish its authority in Cuba and 
withdraw its land and naval forces therefrom; that 
the President is empowered to use the land and 
naval forces in carrying out this purpose, and that 
the United States disclaims any disposition to exer- 
cise sovereignty or control over the island except for 
the pacification thereof, but announces its purpose, 
when that is accomplished, to leave 
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Survey of the World. 


President as a virtual declaration of war, Spain both 
withdrew her legation from the United States and 
gave the United States Minister in Madrid his pass- 
ports. With the breaking off of these relations peace 
was ended between the two nations, and a state of 
war began. It was for this reason that the Presi- 
dent, instead of waiting until Saturday, immedi- 
ately ordered our fleet at Key West to proceed to 
Havana and begin the blockade. Minister Woodford 
left Madrid promptly after receiving his passports, 
having - notified the United States consuls, through 
Consul-General Bowen at Barcelona, to close their 
consulates. There were some demonstrations at his 
departure; but he was carefully guarded at the in- 
stance of the Spanish authorities. At Valladolid the 
train was attacked and stoned, and windows were 
broken; but the civil guards protected Minister 
Woodford’s carriage with drawn swords. At Tolosa 
the Spanish police made an attempt to arrest Mr. 
Woodford’s colored servant, who, it was claimed, is 
a citizen of Spain. Mr. Woodford protested, and 
declared that he would only allow Morena to be re- 
moved by force. This was not attempted. It wasa 
relief to him and his party when they finally reached 
French soil. The Spanish Minister and his suite left 
Washington without molestation or any hostile dem- 
onstrations, and made his way to Canada without 
receiving any insults of any kind. 





REGARDING the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions by the act of Spain as a virtual declaration of 
war, the President, without waiting for the time limit 
set in his ultimatum to expire, ordered the fleet at 
Key West to move to Cuba and form a blockade, 
Consequently, early on the morning of Friday, April 
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THE first capture of a prize was made by the gun- 
boat ‘‘ Nashville’’ near the Florida coast. A Spanish 
merchant steamer, ‘‘Buena Ventura,’’ was sighted 
bound north. The ‘‘ Nashville ’’ sent a shot across her 
bows asa signal for her to heave to; but the stranger 
disregarded itand tried to escape. Another shot was 
sent at closer range, and the captain surrendered. 
He said he did not know that war had been declared. 
The prize was sent to Key West. On Saturday and 
Sunday several other Spanish vessels were taken, in- 
cluding the steamers ‘‘Jover’’ and “Catalina,” all 
being rich prizes, especially the latter, which is a fine, 
large new vessel. Proceedings will be taken at once 
before a United States district court for their con- 
demnation. One-half of the proceeds will yo to the 
United States Treasury and one-half to the officers 
and crew of the ships which captured them. A pro- 
test against the capture of the ‘‘ Buena Ventura ’’ has 
been made in London by her agents, on the ground 
that it occurred before a declaration of war and was, 
therefore, illegal. Our own courts will decide the 
question. Two ships were taken at Havana harbor 
under the very guns of Morro Castle. It was an- 
nounced on Monday that the President was disposed 
to release all the Spanish prizes so far taken, in con- 
sideration of the notice given by Spain allowing 
American vessels in Spanish ports freely to depart. 
He would wait, it was stated, to see if Spain was act- 
ing in good faith, and if Spanish war vessels do not 
molest our ships as soon as they get out of har- 
bor, all our prizes will be released. So far as 
known no American merchantman has been cap- 
tured by Spanish cruisers. There was a report on 
Saturday that the American liner ‘* Paris,’’ which had 
just left England for this country to enter the naval 

service of the United States, had 








the island to the control of the 
people thereof. These resolutions 
were sent to the President iate on 
Tuesday. 
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On Wednesday, after he had pre- 
pared and signed an ultimatum to 
Spain, embodying the substance of 
the resolutions, he also signed the 
resolutions. He purposely delayed 
the signing of the latter until he 
had prepared the. former, for fear 
that Spain would break off diplo- 
matic relations before the ultima- 
tum could be delivered. The 
ultimatum was sent to Sefior Polo, 
the Spanish Minister in Washing- 
ton, on Wednesday, just before 
noon. An hour or more earlier 
it was sent to Minister Woodford, 
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| been captured by a Spanish cruiser; 
but the report was denied. It is 
‘not believed that any vessel in the 
Spanish Navy can catch the swift 
liner. Two other vessels of this 
line arrived at this port on Saturday 
and Sunday, and will be immediately 
fitted out as cruisers, the Govern- 
mént having taken all four of them. 

ConGREss having promptly passed 
the bill authorizing the President 
to call for volunteers, a proclama- 
tion was issued on Saturday for 
125,000 men. Each State is ex- 
pected to furnish its quota, which 
will be based upon its population, 
In most cases this quota will be 
made up ofthe State militia. Where 
there is no organized State militia 














in Madrid, as an open dispatch, 
accompanied by an order that it be _ pre- 
sented to the Sagasta Government at once. Im- 
mediately on receiving the ultimatum the Spanish 
Minister demanded his passports, which were sent to 
him promptly by the State Department. He closed 
the Spanish Legation and left with his suite for Can- 
ada, where he remains for the present. Early on 
Thursday morning information was received in 
Washington from Minister Woodford that his pass- 
ports had been sent him before he had an opportunity 
of presenting the ultimatum. As it had been sent to 
him early on Wednesday as an open dispatch, his 
failure to present it was sharply criticised, until it 
was ascertained that the dispatch was first delivered 
to the Sagasta Government from the telegraph office 
in Madrid and was not put into Minister Woodford’s 
hands until Wednesday night. He was somewhat 
chagrined at not being allowed to present it, but 
the Spanish Government has made formal acknowl- 
edgment of its reception. 

THE ultimatum was a pharaphrase of the resolu- 
tions of Congress, couched in diplomatic language. 
It was quite short, and concluded with the statement 
that if by noon on Saturday, April 23d, a full and 
satisfactory response was not communicated to the 
Minister, the President would proceed, without fur- 
ther notice, to use the power conferred on him to 
carry out the purposes ofthe resolutions. The series 
of events indicate clearly enough that peace between 
the two countries was broken by the act of Spain 
and not by that of the United States. Considering 
the joint resolutions of Congress when signed by the 


22d, Rear-Admiral Sampson’s squadron departed in 
two columns for the Cubancoast. Onthat same day 
the President issued a proclamation declaring that 
the United States ‘‘ has instituted and will maintain 
a blockade on the north coast of Cuba including 
ports on said coast between Cardenas and Bahia 
Honda and the port of Cienfuegos on the south 
coast ofCuba.’’ The proclamation added that an 
efficient force will be placed so as to prevent the en- 
trance and exit of vessels from the aforesaid coasts; 
also stating that neutral vessels approaching said 
ports or attempting to leave them without knowl- 
edge of the establishment of such blockade would be 
duly warned by the commander of the blockade 
forces and released; but upon attempting a second 
time to enter any blockaded port they would be cap- 
tured and sent tothe nearest port as prizes. Neutral 
vessels lying in blockaded ports will be allowed thirty 
days to issue therefrom. Two monitors, three tor- 
pedo boats, a dispatch boat, a gunboat and a cruiser 
were left behind at Key West. All the rest of the 
North Atlantic Squadron proceeded at once to Cuba. 
Arriving at the Cuban coast the vessels took up 
their station eight or ten miles from the coast, being 
disposed so as to prevent vessels from entering or 
leaving the harbor without being seen. Late on Fri- 
day night the guns of Morro Castle in the Havana 
harbor opened fire on the fleet but absolutely without 
effect. The firing was wild, and after some hours 
ceased altogether to be vainly renewed on Munday. 
It was not replied to from the fleet. The press 
dispatch-boats {skirmished around within the limits, 
but without injury. 


volunteers will be called for by the 
respective States, and Governors will appoint all 
officers below the grade of colonel. Congress has 
also passed a bill for the reorganization of the army, 
which will allow it to be increased to 61,000 men, 
so that with the volunteers there will be a total military 
force of 186,000 men. The opening of the war was 
everywhere hailed with enthusiasm, and there were 
more offers for volunteers than could be accepted. 
Major-General Brooke, of the regular army, has been 
placed in command of the forces of the regular army 
at Chickamauga, and it is expected that he will be in 
charge of the invading army. The present plan 
seems to bethat the commanding general of the 
army, General Miles, will remain in Washington. A 
great deal of enthusiasm has been evoked in Virginia 
for service under Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, who wiil, doubt- 
less, command a brigade when the army goes to 
Cuba. Our Government has promptly announced 
that it will observe the Treaty of Paris, and will not 
commission any ships for privateering purposes. 
What the plan of campaign of the United States 
will be is not known to the public, even if it has 
been actually decided at Washington. The troops 
of the Regular Army, scarcely numbering more 
than 17,000, are in camp at Chickamauga and at 
Gulf ports. It is not believed that they will be sent 
to Cuba as an invading army in advance of the vol- 
unteers. It is necessary to organize, arm, equip and 
drill the army of volunteers before they can be used 
in Cuba; and doubt is expressed whether the Govern- 
ment will send any men to Cuba until autumn. The 


rainy, sickly season, when yellow fever is rife, is just 
about to begin; and our unacclimated men would 
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probably suffer more severely from disease than from 
Spanish bullets. 


THE squadron in Hampton Roads has been lying 
awaiting orders. Two of the ships, the ‘‘ Minneapo- 
lis’’ and the ‘‘Columbia,” went out on sealed orders. 
They are both very fleet, and it is surmised that they 
have gone to meet the ‘‘ Paris” and convoy her to 
New York. The ‘‘Columbia” was sighted at Block 
Island on Monday, and arrived in Newport the 
same day. Some apprehension was felt for a day 
or two as to the safety of the battle-ship ‘‘Ore- 
gon” and her consort, the gunboat ‘‘Marietta,”’ 
which were sailing from the Pacific around Cape 
Horn into the waters of the Atlantic. A Spanish 
torpedo gunboat, the ‘‘ Temerario,’’ was for some time 
at Montevideo, which port she left on Saturday. It 
was thought that, as our gunboats were probably not 
aware that war had been declared, they might be 
placed at a disadvantage if they came suddenly upon 
the torpedo boat; but the ‘‘ Temerario’’ has gone to 
the Cape Verde Islands. The ‘‘Oregon’’ and ‘‘ Ma- 
rietta” will stop at Rio Janeiro and convoy the 
‘* Nitcheroy,’’ an unarmed war vessel which we have 
recently bought from Brazil. Our Asiatic squadron 
has left Hongkong and anchored in Mirs Bay. The 
former is under English jurisdiction, the latter under 
Chinese. Under neutrality laws the war-ships had 
toleave Hongkong, and must also leave Chinese waters 
in twenty-four hours. Whether it will proceed at 
once to the Philippine Islands is not known. On 
Monday of this week the Spanish battle-ship 
‘*Pelayo,’’ with two cruisers, three torpedo boats 
and four torpedo destroyers, left the Spanish fleet at 
Cape Verde Islands. It is supposed that they are on 
their way to Cuba. Later reports deny that the ships 
have yet left, and say they will leave soon. 





WHILE no donbt as to when the war began was 
entertained by the Administration, it was deemed 
best that Congress should adopt a resolution formally 
declaring the time when the State of war began to 
exist. This was not needed for notice to foreign 
Governments, but simply for our own use. The 
President, in a Message to Congress on Monday, 
asked that, in view of the measures already taken by 
him, and with a view to the adoption of other neces- 
sary measures, Congress take formal action at once, 
‘to the end that the definition of the international 
status of the United States as a belligerent Power 
may be made known, and the assertion of all its 
rights and the maintenance of all its duties in the 
conduct of a public war may be assured.” Congress 
acted with the utmost promptness and passed a reso- 
lution declaring that a state of war exists and has ex- 
isted between the United States and Spain since, and 
including, April 21st. The vote in the House was 
unanimous. 


VeRY important Cabinet changes took place last 
week, and on Monday of this week, the second and 
third in the present Administration. Postmaster- 
General Gary, who has been in ill health and whose 
prospect of quick recovery is not good, insisted 
upon his resignation, and the President accepted it 
and appointed Charles Emory Smith, editor of the 
Philadelphia Press and ex-United States Minister to 
Russia, as his successor. The Senate promptly con- 
firmed the nomination. Senator Quay, against whose 
management of Pennsylvania politics Mr. Smith’s 
paper has strongly protested, did not oppose the 
confirmation. He stated that he regarded it asa 
personal appointment of the President and would 
content himself with a simple statement of his posi- 
tion. On Monday Senator Sherman, who has hardly 
been equal to the duties of the State Department for 
several months, offered his resignation to the Presi- 
dent and it was immediately accepted. It is well 
known that Judge Day, the First Assistant Secretary 
of State, has attended to most of the business of 
State for some time, and the necessity for a change 
in the head of the department became urgent on the 
breaking out of thewar. It is understood that the 
President has offered the position to Judge Day and 
that he has the question of acceptance under advise- 
ment. It is. also expected that Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt, will resign to join 
the military forces, and that Admiral Walker will 
take his place. 





THE necessity of prompt action to secure war reve- 
nues has been recognized; and Mr. Dingley’s Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has already formulated a 
bill, the chief features of which are additional internal 
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revenue taxes on beer, ale, and tobacco in its va- 
rious forms, and in stamp taxes. It is estimated that 
the additional revenue which will be obtained from 
fermented liquors is $35,000,000, from tobacco $15,- 
000,000, from cigars $5,000,000, from tobacco and 
cigar dealers $5,000,000, from stamp taxes on docu- 
ments, telegrams, etc., $30,000,000, from tonnage tax 
on vessels engaged in foreign trade, $2,000,000, There 
are also to be stamp taxes on wines, mineral waters, 
etc., the income from which is not estimated. The 
total additional income expected from the bill is about 
$100,000,000. The same bill also provides for the is- 
sue of bonds to raise money for the proseqution 
ofthe war. Ten-twenty years three-per cent. bonds 
may be issued to the amount of $500,000,000, if 
necessary, and $100,000,000 three per cent. one year 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness. With reference 
to the basis of such bonds, it will be seen by turning 
to Secretary Gage’s article on our first page that he 
proposes that it be the same as for existing bonds. 
He thinks it would be unwise at this time to raise 
the question of inserting. the word ‘‘gold’’ in the 
Act, instead of ‘‘ coin.” 





THE principal event of the week in the Brooklyn 
City Works’ case has been the positive identification 
of the man who offered one of the Grand Jurors, 
Frederick G. Isles, the sum of $25,000 to secure his 
vote against the prosecution of ex-Commissioner T. 
B, Willis and Police Commissioner W. E. Phillips, 
The man who was known to Isles as ‘‘ Colonel Web- 
ster,’’ proves to be William Hepburn, a cousin of 
Police Commissioner Phillips, and a great frequenter 
of the Police Headquarters. The identification was 
complete, not only by Mr. Isles, who picked out his 
man from a number of men, but bya waiter who 
served them at the Sinclair House where the bribe 
was Offered. TheGrand Jury is making up charges 
against Hepburn and Winant, with whom Isles went to 
the Sinclair House, and who arranged the meeting. 
There is a great deal of feeling that Commissioner 
Phillips should be removed at once, or at least sus- 
pended pending these very grave charges; but Mayor 
Van Wyck has done nothing. Ex-Mayor Wurster, it is 
said, is very much disturbed. He put Mr. Willis in 
office, displacing Mr. Alfred T. White, an appointee 
of Mayor Schieren, and a man everywhere respected 
and honored as of the highest character, The ap- 
pointment is universally recognized as payment for 
political work in securing Mr. Wurster’s nomination 
and election as Mayor, and the department is the 
one special blot on the reputation of that administra- 
tion. New testimony is also being secured in regard to 
threatening letters received by Mr. Ohlsen, the Grand 
Juror who died recently, either by suicide or murder, 
and whose name has been closely connected with the 
scandal. 





THE news of the breaking off of diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Spain seems to have 
been received in Cuba with hearty demonstrations of 
rejoicing. Nofurther attempt to secure a conference 
between the committee appointed by the Captain- 
General and the insurgents was made, and an order 
of the Captain-General was issued, declaring the 
island to be in a state of war. He annulled all his 
former decrees granting pardon to insurgents and 
placed under martial law all who are guilty of treason, 
espionage or crimes against the independence of the 
nation, seditious revolts, etc. Business was very 
generally suspended and many offered their services 
to the Government. It is stated that the Spanish 
forces are leaving the rural portions of the island 
and rapidly concentrating in Havana. They are 
burning and destroying the country as they go. In 
a rather grandiloquent manifesto the Captain-General 
declared his intention of shedding his blood for the 
honor of Spain, and called upon all to assist in vig- 
orously repelling the invader. The correspondeat of 
the London 7zmes, whose reports, tho perhaps the 
most impartial of any sent out of Cuba, have given 
offense to the Spanish, authorities, was expelled. 
There are disturbances in Porto Rico, indicating that 
our war with Spain will be used as the occasion for a 
liberation movement in that island. So far as known, 
our Government has given no orders for the blockade 
of the chief harbor of Porto Rico. 





IN Spain attention was directed chiefly to the as- 
sembling of the Cortes on April 20th and the speech 
from the throne. There continued up to the last to 


be some hope among the leaders that intervention, 
on the part of the Pope or the European Powers, 
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would keep off war. The people, however, were mad 
for it. On every hand there were the most opprobri- 
ous epithets heard, and rioting was common, espe- 
cially in Madrid and Barcelona. On the 19th the 
preliminary meetings of the Cortes were held and 
Premier Sagasta addressed the supporters of the 
Government. He said that the utmost limit of con- 
cession had been reached which was compatible with 
honor and territorial integrity; that everything had 
been done which could be done by successive Spanish 
Governments to avert war, but all had failed. He 
said that this was no time for a Parliamentary pro- 
gram but all must unite in repelling the most infa- 
mous insult that had ever been offered the nation, 
and ‘‘in defense of their territory and ancient rights 
against more odious and unfair aggressions than any 
their ancestors had repelled.’’ The speech pro- 
duced a great effect, and the leader of the opposition 
promised the support of the conservatives. The next 
day came the opening of the Cortes and the address 
from the throne. It was read by the Queen Regent, 
seated, the little King Alfonso being on her right and 
near him Premier Sagasta. The address called at- 
tention to the complications which were brought 
about by a section of the people of the United States 
who saw that autonomy would frustrate their schemes 
against Spanish sovereignty, and which might force 
the Government into action that would compel Spain 
to defend the national dignity by severing the rela- 
tions between the two countries. Gratitude was ex- 
pressed for the action of the Pope ard of the Euro- 
pean Powers, which had strengthened conviction in 
the justice of Spain’s position. In anticipation of 
the crisis the Cortes had been called together to join 
with the Government in the defense of the national 
honor and territory. 


' On Thursday morning, April 21st, Minister Wood- 
ford received a note from Sefior Gullon, the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, stating that the sanction by 
President McKinley of the resolution of Congress 
denying the legitimate sovereignty of Spain, and 
threatening armed intervention was a virtual decla- 
ration of war, and that in consequence diplomatic re- 
lations between the two countries had ceased. The 
Spanish Minister at Washington had been ordered to 
return without loss of time,and this notice was given 
that Minister Woodford might make arrangements 
for departure. This prevented Minister Woodford 
from presenting to the Government the ultimatum 
which he had received from President McKinley, and 
he immediately committed the legation and various 
consulates to the care of the British Government and 
left for the French border. The next day there was 
a number of enthusiastic processions in Madrid and 
a-mob gathered in front of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Building, tore down the American escutcheon 
and broke the American eagle into pieces, The civil - 
governor instead of checking the demonstration al- 
lowed the mob full liberty, mingling with the crowd 
and saying in an address to the populace, 

‘‘The Spanish lion is aroused from his slumber. He 
will shake his mane and disperse the rest of the brute 
creation.”’ 





For atime after the practical declaration of war 
the Sagasta Ministry was in danger. There was a 
conference, however, between the Queen and the 
party leaders, and it was decided to give full support 
to the Sagasta Cabinet, so that the Premier's strength 
was increased. The dread of Carlist intrigue has 
occasioned the request by the Spanish Government 
that the Pretender leave Italy, where he has a large 
following, and he is now in Belgium. The Repub- 
licans also have made themselves felt, 20,000 having 
sent a message to Castelar, congratulating him on 
his returning health, and intimating their willingness 
to follow him in restoring the Republic. More in- 
terest, however, has been felt in the decision that 
Spain would make in regard to the conduct of the 
war. It was well known that numerous applications 
had been made for letters of marque, and there was 
manifest considerable anxiety in Europe as to wheth- 
er they would be granted. Onthe 24th a decree 
announced that the state of war annuls the 
Treaty of Peace and Amity of October 27th, 1795, 
and the Protocol of January 12th, 1877, and 
all other agreements, treaties and conventions be- 
tween the two Governments. With regard to neutral 
goods and neutral flags, the decree takes the same 
position as the United States, so also with regard to 
an effective blockade. With regard to letters of 
marque the Government reserves the right to issue 
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them, but at present will confine itself to organizing, 
with the vessels of the merchant marine, a force of 
auxiliary cruisers to co-operate with the navy and be 


under naval control. These cruise1s will have the 
right of search on the high seas in accordance with 
international law. ‘‘ Contraband of war’’ is defined 
as including weapons, ammunition, and in general 
all appliances used in war. This action is variously 
interpreted, but seems to be understood as practically 
allowing privateering. The general support of the 
people is most enthusiastic. For a time there was 
fear of a ‘financial crisis, a. large number of people 
coming to the banks to exchange paper for ccin. 
That, however, has quieted somewhat, and the nation 
appears to be settling down quietly to its war work. 





DURING the week the war fever in both Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua rose to a very high temperature. It 
will be remembered that Nicaragua felt aggrieved 
because Costa Rica intervened to help the recent 
Nicaraguan revolutionists, and Costa Rica was angry 
because last September Nicaragua unlawfully im- 
prisoned Consul Beeche. In addition to the above 
there was the usual boundary dispute. The armies 
of both republics were facing each other last Thurs- 
day near the frontier, hardly half a mile apart. 
Costa Rica had bought a steamer to make into a 
war-ship to sink Nicaragua’s one boat. _ Business was 
at a standstill, and a fight seemed inevitable. The 
Diet of the Greater Republic, however, acting in be- 
half of Nicaragua just at the crucial period, brought 
about a settlement with Costa Rica by a proposition 
to arbitrate. According tothe last reports the whole 
dispute will be settled by a board of arbitrators con- 
sisting of one member each from Guatemala, Costa 
Rica and the Diet of the Great Republic, all of whom 
will meet on board the United States war-ship 
‘Alert’? and there make their decision. 





Ex-PRESIDENT CRESPO, of Venezuela, was killed 
last week in battle, Ever since the election, a few 
months ago, when President Andrade defeated Gen- 
eral Hernandes at the polls, the latter has been insti- 
gating and organizing a rebellion in the country dis- 
tricts with the ultimate object of putting himself at 
the head of the Republic. Not any special alarm was 
felt by this act of the General’s, forit was understood 
he had only a few followers, and besides a rebellion is 
not such a novelty in South America as in other parts 
of the world. Ex-President Crespo, who had just 
stepped out of office, was given command of the Gov- 
ernment troops, as_ he had proved himself to be one 
of Venezuela’s most daring and capable generals. 
He met his death, however, rather by accident than 
by defeat, for altho he was drawn into an ambush 
near the town of Acarigua, about 160 miles south- 
west of Caracas, his troops made such a desperate 
resistance that they were able to rout the enemy and 
kill General Hernandes, thus inflicting a death-blow 
on the rebellion. President Crespo met his death in 
thethick ofthe fight. President Borda, of Uruguay, 
and President Barrios, of Guatemala, have recently 
been murdered, and there have been attempts on the 
lives of President Diaz, of Mexico, and President 
Moraes, of Brazil, within a few months. 





SINCE the election of Campos Salles to the presi- 
dency of Brazil, the country has become as quiet as 
it was agitated before. Martial law, which had been 
proclaimed solely to enable the Government to deal 
with the authors and instigators of the attempt on the 
former President’s life, has given way to civil law, 
and the Government has the confidence of the peo- 
ple. Despite the serious and long-standing embar- 
rassment of the finances—a condition brought about 
by the irredeemable paper money which has flooded 
the country since the first year of the Republic, and 
by the heaviness of the bonded debt, Brazil is evi- 
dently entering upon a new era of peaceful develop- 
ment. The retiring President, Prudente de Moraes, 
found the nation in civil war and torn in factional 
strife. He has brought the country safely through 
one of the most difficult periods of its life and leaves 
it in peace. His successor is a good lawyer and a 
good Republican, having been one of the founders 
of the party in the time of the Empire. He is an up- 
right, honest man, inthe prime of life; and it augurs 
well for the success of his térm of office that a strong 
reaction has already set in against the frequent revo- 
lutions and the demagogs who have incited them. In 
fact, many elements are conspiring to make Brazij 
the great conservative power of South America. 
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Much has been written about the decline of the Latin 
races. Even now itis perceptiblethata new race of 
men is growing up. The Lombard, the Tuscan, the 
Swiss, the Basque, the German, and the African and 
Indian are combining with the old Portuguese 
stock, and already one may seein a large number of 
instances the blending of blond and brunet. The 
immediate problem for Brazil, however, is an educa- 
tional one. Over 80 per cent. of the population are 
illiterate, and the religious life of the masses has 
‘« degenerated into externalism and idolatry.” 





As an additional relief to the anxiety in England 
over the foreign political situation, the Chancellor of 
the Fxchequer has made a most gratifying statement 
of the financial condition of the country. The rev- 
enue of the past year reached the grand total of $580,- 
080,000. The expenditures were extraordinary, ex- 
ceeding the estimate by $1,975,000, making a total 
of $575,445,000. The entire surplus was $18, 390,000. 
Of this sum $12,750,000 had been appropriated for 
public buildings, and it was proposed to reduce the 
income tax on incomes less than $3.500 and also to 
reduce legacy duties and duties on certain grades of 
tobacco. In forecasting the coming year, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach estimated the expenses at $530,149,000, 
and the income at $543,075,000. This includes very 
heavy expenditures for both army and navy, and, as 
he said, serves to remove any ‘‘ doubt of our ability 
to compete on fair terms with any foreign competi- 
tor. But, in any case, our resources and the sound- 
ness of our financial policy will enable us to bear 
successfully any strain, however great, that might be 
put upon the endurance or patriotism of our coun- 
try.”’ At the same time the English are not un- 
mindful of the fact that as a result of the recent 
Engineers’ strike they have lost much foreign cus- 
tom. Russia has placed orders for two war-ships 
with the Cramps in Philadelphia, and has given toa 
Maryland company a contract for steel rails for the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Taking all this into the ac- 
count there is much public congratulation over the 
favorable showing. 

THE French Cabinet, or, rather, the French Army, 
feels aggrieved at the decision of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, which, on technical grounds, quashed the Zola 
verdict; and there is to be a new trial at Versailles, 
commencing probably May 23d, after the elections. 
The general characteristics of the trial will be the 
same, The Government will seek to limit the scope 
as much as possible. Zola will seek toenlarge it. So 
far as appears the test is to be on the words “‘ by or- 
der’’ in the sentence of Zola’s letter to President 

Faure, ‘‘ A court-martial has just, by order, ventured 
to acquit one Esterhazy, an unparalleled blow dealt 
at all truth, at all justice.” Zola has written a long 
and impassioned letter, in which he challenges the 
Government very fiercely to go into the full discus- 
sion. At the same time there has beena new element 
developed in the publication of papers which not only 
charge Esterhazy with being the real culprit, but give 
a detailed account of treasonable relations between 
him and Colonel von Schwarzkopfen, the late Military 
Attaché of Germany at Paris. This was followed by 
statements by Count Henry Casella, vouched for by 
the London 77mes’ correspondent as ‘‘a man of un- 
impeachable honor and firmness, well known and 
much esteemed in Paris,” who, on a suggestion from 
the Italian Military Attaché, went to Berlin to inter- 
view the German Colonel. This latter assured him 
that he had never had any dealings with Captain 
Dreyfus, but implied very severe condemnation of 
Esterhazy, tho in general terms. Following this the 
Italian officer told Count Casella that Esterhazy, in 
terror lest he be caught, endeavored with threats of 
violence to compel the German to persuade the Drey- 
fus family to keep quiet. Should the Judge permit 
Count Casella to repeat these statements in open 
court, they would furnish an important factor. It is, 
however, increasingly evident that the Army influence 
is going to rule in this as in the former trial, and there 
appears to be a general conviction that the immediate 
result will be the same, while in the long run the Re- 
public will be seriously damaged, and a military dic- 
tatorship made not merely possible but prubable. 


ENGLAND has made another move in China which 
will go far to satisfy those who have complained of 
failure in the Government’s policy in the Far East. 
A syndicate ‘of capitalists, including Baron Roth- 
schild, Earl Mayo, Mr. Causton, an associate of Cecil 
Rhodes in the South Africa Company, Charles 
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Rudini, a son of the Italian,Premier, and others, has 
secured, under the lead of the British Government, a 
sixty-year concession of the enormous coal and iron 
fields in the Province of Shansi. The concession has 
been a matter of negotiation for some time, Russia 
and France opposing it with great energy; and the 
securing of it is considered a political victory for 
England of great value as well as a ‘most important 
commercial advantage. ‘The Province of Shansi is 
just west of the Province of Chihli, in which Peking is 
situated, and lies in thebend of the Yellow River, which 
bounds it on the west and a portion ofthe south. The 
section conceded covers an area of about 10,coosquare 
miles; and an eminent authority estimates that the 
anthracite supply alone is sufficient to meet the coal 
consumption of the world for 2,oooyears. A railway 
is already in process of construction; and when the 
whole arrangement is completed British influence in 
North China will be greatly strengthened. The oc- 
cupation of Wei-hai-wei, or Port Edward, as the 
English papers desire to call the place, will act asa 
check upon Peking, while the holding of Shansi will 
be a barrier to Russia’s advance from Manchuria. 


WHILE England has secured Wei-hai-wei as a 
naval base and the Shansi coal and iron fields as a 
commercial advantage, France has been pressing her 
claims and has gained some points of advantage. 
These include: (1) The concession by lease of a bay 
in South China; (2) the concession of a railway con- 
necting Tongking with Yunnanfu, capital of the 
province of Yunnan; (3) an agreement by China not 
to alienate to any other Power the provinces border- 
ing on Tongking or (4) the island of Hainan. There 
is also an agreement as to better postal arrange- 
ments. These concessions do not, in truth, interfere 
with British interests. Yunnanfu lies within the 
Yang-tse Valley and, according to agreement, cannot 
be alienated to France. It is in the direct line of the 
Britlsh railway extension from Burma, by way of the 
West River. The occupation of Hainan will secure 
French influence on the coast opposite and to a de- 
gree balance, while it will not seriously impair, the 
value of the opening up of the West River to English 
trade. Judging from the general tone of comments 
by the Continental press, England has secured a sub- 
stantial gain. The Russian papers are somewhat 
bitter, the French a little anxious, the German on 
the whole rather nonchalant. As to the effect of 
the whole scheme on the future of China, it seems in 
the eyes of the French as well as of the Germans to 
have postponed any dismemberment, by so adjusting 
the relations of the Powers as to make it for the in- 
terest of each to keep what it has rather than endan- 
ger it by seeking for more. 


AN illustration of the method adopted by Russia in 
the extension of her empire is furnished by the an- 
nouncement that the Government intends to open at 
once a new academy of philology at Vladivostok. 
The immediate object of this is to educate inter- 
preters, consuls and business men in those matters 
essential to their best usefulness and success in the 
civil and political life of Eastern Asia. Any Russian 
students are to be admitted to this academy on con- 
dition of graduation from some school, classical, pro- 
fessional, military or theological. The course of 
study is to include, aside from the various European 
languages, the principal languagesand dialects of East- 
ern Asia—Chinese, Mongolian, Japanese and Korean. 
It will also cover the history and geography of those 
sections, and will include instruction in international 
law and political economy. The Oriental languages 
will by taught by native professors, and during the 
vacations students will be made thoroughly familiar 
by practical experience with the languages, customs 
and business methods of these different countries. 
This is carrying out the same principle that Russia 
has always adopted, whether in the Caucasus or in 
Central Asia. Her object has been thoroughly to 
identify the natives of every section that she has con- 
quered with herself. The Russian language, Russian 
ideas, Russian principles are to dominate. But she 
has always realized that those who are intrusted with 
the task of accomplishing this must understand accu- 
rately the material on which they were to work. She 
has also had the advantage of a certain Oriental 
character of her own Government, which made it 
much easier for her officials to adapt themselves to 
the different circumstances. Fully as much as the 
railroad development of Manchuria and of Siberia it 
is expected will this step solidify Russian domination 
in Eastern Asia. 
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The Christianity of It. 

THE serious question to a Christian man is, whether 
the war in which we have engaged is Christian. As 
it is one in which we are the challenging, attacking 
party, this is a very serious, nay solemn, question. 

The morals of any act is in the reason for it. If 
the reason for this war is Christian, then the war is 
Christian. 

The compelling reason is one and single. It is not 
revenge; itis not greed; it is compassion. We do 
not fight to punish Spain for blowing up our ship of 
war; we are not quite sureshe did. We do not fight 
because we want to annex Cuba; for we have de- 
clared that we do not, and we have told the truth. 
We do not want Cuba, and would much rather that 
it should remain independent. We make war only to 
stop a bloody, cruel, inhuman war, one right under 
our eyes, ene that has sacrificed women and children 
py the scores and hundreds of thousands. This 
slaughter we can endure no longer. We declare it 
must stop and that Cuba must be free. 

Now is this a Christian sentiment, or is it not? Let 
the reader’s own heart answer. Is it Christian to 
stand still and look on when a ruffian is committing 

nurder? The answer to that simple question settles 
che matter. There is nothing else to be said. The 
right of self-defense is Christian, but the duty of de- 
fending and rescuing others in danger of wrong is as 
much more Christian as it is less selfish. 

We should not need to excuse a defensive war; 
everybody would say that such a war is right. If 
Spain had sent down an army on our shores, entirely 
unprovoked, just for conquest, as so many wars have 
been made and as Spain acquired all her American 
possessions, the Christianity of repelling the invasion 
could not be questioned. But helping another who 
is weak and defenseless is still more Christian. We 
have here the very highest justification for war that 
can be conceived, a war that rises to the sacredness 
of acrusade. That we have gone into war for such a 
purpose, have been willing to suffer and let our peo- 
ple die for it, is evidence that we have not lost the 
Christian heart—that we feel for our neighbor's 
wrongs; in short, that we love our neighbor as our- 
selves. A selfish people would have said that they 
would not give the life of one Yankee for all the recon- 
centrados of Cuba. Wecould not say that; our peo- 
ple are a Christian people. 
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So when weare told that the Cubans are mongrels 
and savages all, and that they should be left to be 
exterminated; or when we are told that itis none of 
our business, that our people are not being starved 
and that we should keep our noses out of the fuss; or 
when men declare that Spain 6wns Cuba, and has 
the owner’s right to do what she will with her own, 
and that we are not our neighbor’s keeper, we sim- 
ply say that the American people have not thus 
learned Christianity. We have not learned that hold- 
ing a slave for fifty years gives right of ownership in 
the slave; that four hundred years of cruel control 
over a colony forbids its right of independence. We 
know that Christianity is peace on earth, but never 
to bad-willing men. Asa Christian nation we have 
the duty to demand that the long, devastating and 
cruel war in Cuba shall end, and trusting in God we 
will end it. = 


The Nation to the Rescue. 


WE are once again at war. After a period of more 
than thirty years of peace, we face another foe, not, 
thank God, in this continent of Republics, with all of 
which we are in complete harmony, but across the 
sea. The declaration has gone forth, hostile navies 
are meeting on the seas, troops are forming in ranks 
of war, a blockade of ports is already begun, and we 
find ourselves in the midst of hostilities. 

We have the fullest confidence as a nation loving 
peace and preferring arbitration for questions which 
diplomacy cannot settle, in the justice of our cause. 
We have been slow in making up our minds to use 
force. We have tried, fairly and patiently and 
hopefully, to reach our ends, which are those of 
peace and humanity, by diplomatic methods; and we 
have failed. We have been blamed for waiting so 
long, but it is better to be over-patient than over- 
hasty. We know our purpose is utterly unselfish. 
We seek no conquest, we have solemnly disclaimed 
any purpose of annexation; we do not even expect 
to establish a protectorate. We go to war because 
we find no other way to stop the barbarous warfare 
in Cuba, no other way to protect our own interests, 
no other way to pacify our own people. Our people 
have been roused by the brave struggle of Cubans 
for freedom frem an oppressive yoke, by the barbar- 
ities committed in the name of a civilized war, and 
most of all by the atrocities inflicted on the helpless 
reconcentrados. We would have to be less than 
human to shut our ears to these cries. We cannot 
do it; we have riseninthe grandeur of our moral and 
material strength to say: Cuba shall be free; the op- 
pressor shall be driven from her soil. If any one 
has still a doubt as to the justice of our cause let him 
give the benefit of it to his country and not to the 
enemy. 

A single question may yet suggest itself—whether 
war might not have been avoided, if Congress had been 
less precipitate and less offensive in the form of the 
action taken. We do not hesitate to say that the 
resolutions were needlessly belligerent in tone, and 
exceedingly brusque in expression. They made it 
impossible for Spain to yield without feeling herself 
dishonored by the act. But, after all, what they de- 
manded is what we must have insisted upon sooner 
or later. Whether we could have got all the neces- 
sary concessions finally, without compelling them by 
the sword, no one knows. The strong probability is 
that we could not have got them by peaceful meth- 
ods. It must be clear to every intelligent student of 
Cuba’s history that nothing short of the withdrawal 
of Spanish sovereignty could ever settle the Cuban 
question. Our demands could have been softened 
by diplomatic and indirect terms; but they would 
have still meant humiliation for Spain, and we have 
no indications that another year of negotiation would 
have brought us any nearer to the end we seek. 

Moreover, the delay would have been irritating to 
us and the long-continued suspense hurtful to all our 
interests. Every passing month since President 
Cleveland’s Message of 1896, describing the intolera- 
ble state of affairs in the island, has brought us 
nearer, ever nearer to the end of diplomacy and 
deepened the conviction that intervention is the only 
solution. 

The war is upon us. Spain has formally declared 
it, and we must enter upon it with all the power and 
enthusiasm we possess. It is too late, now, to talk 
of peace by other means. We must conquer a peace 
by conquering the forces of Spain. We must support 
our Government loyally, with a patriotism which 
knows no foe but Spain and no party but that 
of Americans, and encourages the President and 
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Congress to join their efforts for the most vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

Some lives must be sacrificed. Our own brave 
sailors and soldiers are on the country’s altars. We 
bless them and honor them for their devotion to hu- 
manity and liberty. Thousands of the poor recon- 
centrados must also perish. We are not responsible 
for that crime. The Government of Spain is their 
cruel slayer. The brutality of Weyler is brutality un- 
equaled in modern times. We may not be able to 
save the remnant of the population he so ruthlessly 
condemned; but we are going to make it forever im- 
possible for any successor commissioned at Madrid to 
enact such horrible scenes. 

We ask the blessing of God upon our President 
and his advisers; upon the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives; upon our Generals and Admirals, their 
soldiers and sailors; upon the glorious cause for 
which this war is undertaken. May the end come 
speedily, and welcome the new Republic which shall be 
set up onthe soil of American islands rede2med from 
the Spanish oppressor. 


From One Denomination to Another. 


THE recent transfer by two prominent Presbyte- 
rian clergymen and several prominent laymen of their 
allegiance from one denomination to another, raises 
again the question, but in another form, which had 
to be considered some years ago when a number of 
Baptists changed their denominational relations. It 
is important that it should be understood how much, 
or how little, is involved in such transfers. 

And this is the most important thing to be under- 
stood, that very little, and generally nothing, is in- 
volved in the field of doctrinal belief, but chiefly, or 
wholly what belongs to the domains of taste or con- 
venience. The people who make a great talk about 
the sacrifice of faith by those who leave, or the decay 
and disregard of faith on the part of those who re- 
ceive these men, either quite misapprehend the facts, 
or are, more likely, talking for the sake of mischief, 
trying to persuade the public that faith is perishing in 
the world, and perhaps thus excusing their own lack 
of faith. There are newspapers that takea mischiev- 
ous delight in holding up every such transfer as an 
evidence that the Christian Church is losing its belief 
in the supernatural Christ and the revelations of 
Scripture. The probable fact is that the fox has lost 
its own tail, and is looking for tailless foxes. 

No one denomination has a monopoly of the faith; 
it belongs to them all. When Professor Briggs and 
Protessor Shields go over to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, they leave no part of the old historic 
Christian faith behind them. Presbyterianism has 
no more of it than Episcopalianism, and Episcopa- 
lianism no morethan Presbyterianism. Questions of 
faith have no part intheirtransfer. Both denomina- 
tions equally hold the truths of the Cross and the 
resurrection of Christ, and the Scriptures which tell- 
the story. These men go for entirely different rea- 
sons. 

Then can these other reasons be valid? Certainly. 
It is as when an officer is transferred from one regi- 
ment or one ship to another. His allegiance is not 
changed. He is not a whit less loyal to his country. 

The differences between denominations are com- 
paratively small, matters of taste in rite and wership, 
or convenience in government, or regard for local 
history. A man moves from one town to another. 

He has worshiped with the Presbyterians, but finds 
no Presbyterian church in his new place of residence; 
he naturally and properly joins the Methodist or the 
Baptist church, just as his taste dictates. Or he 
gets into some personal difficulty with his own de- 
nomination, as have Professor Briggs and Professor 
Shields; what is more natural and proper than that 
he go where he can be more at peace? -These are all 
small matters; they do not touch anything vital or 
important. They are matters of convenience and 
comfort. 

The truths, which are common to all the denomina- 
tions, are great andimportant; the differences which 
separate them are of no serious weight. They ex- 
ist, and they are magnified by stringent members; 
but the true policy is to remand them to the fields of 
taste and speculation, where they may be interesting 
or important enough, but to exclude them from the 
realm of faith, with which they have nothing to do. 
An Episcopalian may say that there is no true Church 
without three orders of the ministry, or a Baptist 
may declare that no true Church can baptize any but 
adults, and by immersion; but these great denomi- 
nations declare, and will declare, no such thing. If 
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they did they would cease to be denominations and 
become heresies and schisms, from which, good 
Lord, deliver us. But our denominations, which we 
call Churches, accept each other’s Christianity; they 
do not deny the brotherhood of faith, and one can 
pass, with no taint of disloyalty to the Master from 
one to another, when taste or convenience requires. 
One may love his own body, may prefer its simplicity 
or its complexity; he may take pride in its history or 
in its charity, or he may enjoy its conservatism and 
exclusiveness; but they all are one. 

Our duty is to do what we can to make each de- 
nomination as broad as the Church of Christ. When 
each denomination shall try to include all that love 
our Lord, then the walls between them, built of 
snow, will melt, and they will then be one fold. This 
result we should try to achieve. Let us magnify our 
great unity; let us relegate our differences to their 
real insignificance. 


America Among the Nations. 


WeEthank ¢€x-Secretary Olney for his very able and 
useful article in The Atlantic Monthly on the doc- 
trine of Washington’s Farewell Address, which has 
almost come to be regardeé as an article of the Con. 
stitution, and which warns the American people 
against entangling alliances with European Powers. 
Mr. Olney shows that the public mind has exagger- 
ated the meaning of Washington’s words, and that 
he did not mean his advice to be of perpetual 
and binding force, but that it should control our 
policy during the period of the nation’s feeble 
youth. 

What Washington recommended was the isolation 
of this country from the political complications of 
Europe which might ‘‘ entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition.’’ He thus 
expressed it: 


“It is ourtrue policy to steerclear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” 

‘“‘ Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable 
establishments in a respectable defensive posture, we 
may safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordi- 
nary emergencies.”’ 


The United States is no longer a feeble nation. It 
is one of the two or three strongest nations in the 
world. We are no longer in danger of having our in- 
dependence destroyed by any foreign invader. We 
are self-respecting; we havea national policy, national 
honor and national responsibility. We seek no quar- 
rels, we love peace, we need no enlargement. Yet we 
believe in our institutions, and we believe in liberty 
for other people as well as for ourselves. We wish to 
give no help to tyranny, and we are under obligation 
to seek the welfare of our own people while injuring 
no one else. 

The world is more of a unit than it was in Wash- 
ington’s day. We are now nearer to Great Britain 
than we then were to Florida. A week carries us 
across the Atlantic; we can now speak from Chicago 
to Honkong in less time than we then could from 
Boston to Plymouth. The world has been brought 
to our shores; and we have become equal to the 
strongest Power in the world. The conditions in 
Washington’s time have changed and our duties 
as well. 

But Mr. Olney clearly shows that Washington's 
farewell advice would forbid only permanent alliance, 
and not temporary alliances for a specific purpose. 
He puts this so admirably, and with such knowledge 
of the facts and the possibilities, that we must quote 
the illustration which he uses: 


‘* Take, for instance, the case of American missions 
and American missionaries in Turkey, and assume for 
present purposes that missionaries have been mal- 
treated and their property destroyed under circum- 
stances which call upon Turkey to make reparation. 
The duty of Government to exact the reparationis clear; 
it can be exonerated from its discharge only by some 
invincible obstacle, such, for example, as the concert 
of Europe. Suppose that concert did not exist or were 
broken, and that by joining hands with some competent 
Power, having, perhaps, similar grievances, the Gov- 
ernment could assertits rights and could obtain redress 
for American citizens. Does the rule of the Farewell 
Address inhibit such an alliance in such a case for such 
a purpose? Nothing can be clearer than that it does 
not. To protect American citizens wherever they law- 
fully are, instead of being on impertinent intrusion 
into foreign politics, is to accomplish one of the chief 
ends for which the National Government is instituted; 
and if the Government can do its duty with an ally 
where it must fail without, and even if it can more se- 
curely and efficiently do that duty with an ally than it 
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can without, it would be not merely folly, but recrean- 
cy as well, not to make the alliance.”’ 

These are wise and strong words. They come from 
the man who carried on the Venezuela negotiations 
so successfully, and whose duty it was to consider 
just these wrongs of which he speaks. 

Mr. Olney takes another hypothetical case, that of 
the partition of China. If the European Powers 
were to divide China among themselves, and some of 
them were to shut out all other nations from the ad- 
vantages of trade which they have enjoyed, then, he 
asks, would it be contrary to the spirit of Washing- 
ton’s Address, for this eountry to protest, and, if 
thought prudent, to add the force of its navy to its 
protest, and to seek the aid of any Power that would 
join usin this protest? He is right in saying that it 
would be legitimate for us thus to protect the inter- 
ests of our people, even if it required us to enter into 
‘-temporary alliances.’’ 

What we call the Mouroe Doctrine has nothing to 
do with this other doctrine of our international iso- 
lation. The Monroe Doctrine forbids European 
Powers to enlarge their possessions on this continent. 
The converse doctrine is that we should not enlarge 
our territorial possessions in Europe. We do not wish 
to doso. But this will not forbid us to ask the help 
of some other Power in seeking redress in Turkey or 
freedom of trade in China; nor would it forbid us to 
take part in guaranteeing the independence of the 
Kongo Free State. 

We cannot shirk our duty in the great interna- 
tional policing of the world. Thus far we have of- 
fered only our ‘‘ moral support” when other Powers 
have done the work of which we have taken the ad- 
vantage. Says Mr. Olney: 


‘“*Do we want the Armenian butcheries stopped? To 


‘ any Power that will send its fleet through the Darda- 


nelles and knock the Sultan’s palace about his ears we 
boldly tender our ‘moral support.’ Do we want the 
same rights and facilities of trade in Chinese ports and 
territory that are accorded to the people of any other 
country? We loudly hark Great Britain on to the task 
of achieving that result, but come to the rescue our- 
selves with not a gun, nor a man, nor a ship—with 
nothing but our ‘moral support.’ . So far as 
our foreign relations are concerned, the result is that 
we stand without a friend among the great Powers of 
the world, and that we impress them, however unjustly, 
as a nation of sympathizers and sermonizers and swag- 
gerers, without purpose or power to turn our words 
into deeds, and not above the sharp practice of accept- 
ing advantages for which we refuse to pay our share 
of the price.” 

This is harsh language, but it calls us to a serious 
reconsideration of our duties, not merely to our- 
selves but to the world. We are now interfering 
with the tyranny of a European Power in a neighbor- 
ing island. It may be that we are awakening to a 
sense of international obligation which may open a 
new era in our history, and increase greatly our power 
for good among the peoples of the earth. 





The Attitude of European Powers. 

1N our war with Spain we want and shall have no 
allies. The Cuban insurgents will assist us, and we 
shall assist them with full supplies for a more ener- 
getic warface; but we expect and need no help from 
anybody else. It is altogether probable that Spain 
also will fight singly. No European Power hasshown 
any disposition to form an alliance with her. Portu- 
gal, which must have a closer sympathy for the Gov- 
ernment at Madrid that any other European Power, 
Austria not excepted, has determined to remain 
neutral; and neither France nor Italy, tho they may 
pray heartily for the success of Spanish arms, is 
likely to take up her cause againgt us. 

There is no danger, therefore, of a European alli- 
ance or of Europeanintervention. There might pos- 
sibly have been a more energetic remonstrance from 
the Continental powers against our course toward 
Spain if Great Britain were not so friendly to us that 
they could not count on her co-operation. The indi- 
cations are that our Anglo-Saxon kin across the sea 
give to the United States their fullest sympathy, and 
that if there were danger of a Continental alliance 
against us Great Britain would not hesitate to throw 
the immense weight of her influence on our side, 

But while there is no danger of any intervention 
from the European Powers in the course of the war in 
Spain’s behalf, there seems to be little question that 
the general sentiment on the Continent is more favor- 
able to Spain than to the United States. 
various reasons for this attitude. 


There are 
The Latin States 


have, of course, much in common and generally agree 
in sentiment, 


It was to be expected that Portugal 
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and France and Italy would rather see Spain vic- 
torious than to see her lose her West India posses- 
sions, Austria’s sympathies would be given to Spain 
for dynastic as well as other reasons, and we are not 
surprised that the tone of the German press should 
be quite hostile to the United States nor that most 
of the Russian papers should take an unfavorable 
view of our policy. 

All these Powers are at one in believing that we 
have someulterior-motive. They cannot understand 
that we should go into the war actuated only by mo- 
tives of humanity. They never enter upon wars with 
these motives themselves, and they cannot under- 
stand, and therefore do not believe that the United 
States could havea disinterested purpose. When we 
remember how utterly oblivious most of the Euro- 
pean Powers appeared to the massacre of the Arme- 
nians and how they refused to interfere in the cause 
of humanity; how they refused even to assist Greece 
in her unequal struggle, we cannot be surprised that 
they should conceive it impossible for any nation to 
go to war without the purpose either of achieving 
its liberty or of making conquests, 

When we solemnly disclaim any purpose of secur- 
ing the territory of Cuba for our own flag they be- 
lieve that we are dissembling. It is incredible to ttem 
that we should waste so much treasure and so many 
lives on an enterprise intended only to free the 
Cubans from an oppressive government, They ask, 
not unnaturally, where we are to get indemnity for 
the expenses of the war, if not by securing Spanish 
territory. They say the United States is wedded to 
peace; that it is a commercial country, that the 
American loves the dollar more than anything else 
in the world, and it is impossible for them to believe 
that we have not in mind some scheme of aggrandize- 
ment. They do not deny that Spain’s government 
of Cuba has been corrupt and inefficient nor that 
great barbarities have been inflicted; but they do not 
see why we should make it our business to interfere 
for these reasons. They know perfectly well they 
would not, and they are not willing to credit us with 
more humane motives than they could feel under sim- 
ilar circumstances, 

There is another cause for the severe criticisms 
which the press in the European capitals has been 
passing upon us, and that is the low opinion which 
they entertain for our diplomatic methods. We are 
in the habit of saying what we mean and in pretty 
direct terms. This is not according to the notion of 
the old-style European diplomats, unless they wish to 
find a pretext for war. Diplomacy with them implies 
a great deal of skill in indirectness, evasion, and in 
concealment of real intentions. They, therefore, 
characterize our course toward Spain as brutally di- 
rect, and talk a great deal about the insolence of a 
nation of farmers and merchants in its dealings with 
the aristocracy of the Old World. 

Something of the same feeling is indicated in the 
comments of some of the English papers, like The 
Saturday Review which always affects to regard the 


" people of the United States with great contempt. 


We have borne this contempt, however, for more 
than a century; and it need not disturb us very much 
now, especially as we know that the great body of 
the English people are in hearty sympathy with us. 
The only criticism they have to make is that we 
have waited too long and been too patient; they 
would have intervened long ago and added the island 
to their own domain, and they would justify us in 
doing the same thing. Better than any other nation 
of the earth can they appreciate our humane meth- 
ods in entering upon this war. Their kinship to us 


- enables them to understand us; and while they them- 


selves have the reputation of being one of the worst 
land-grabbing nations of the world, they are never- 
theless governed by high motives, and never annex a 
foot of territory without making it free from despot- 
ism and open to progress. 

English government, next to our own, is the best 
goverument the world has ever seen; and it is 
not strange that two nations, whose moral ideas 
are so near akinas England and the United States, 
should find themselves constantly drawing closer to- 
gether. There never was a time when the friendship 
of the English people was more acceptable to us than 
now; there never was a time when it was offered so 
freely and unreservedly. We accept it in the spirit 
in which it is offered, and we trust that, under the 
influence of their warm regard, the prejudices which 
have so long survived among us may die out. Itisa 
great thing to have so stout an ally in the courts of 
the Governments of the world as Great Britain, 
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Cuba and Crete. 


Tus last week the policy of our Government 
toward Cuba has been pronounced and settled. We 
may’ profitably consider what has been, during the 
past year, the policy of the European Powers ina 
nearly similar case. 

Cuba is a lung island just under the lee of the 
United States; Crete-is a long island just under the 
lee of Europe. Cuba has suffered terrible misgovern- 
ment from Spain; Crete had suffered, also, cen- 
turies of tyranny from Turkey. Cuba rebelled again 
and again, in bloody insurrection; so did Crete. In 
both islands the neighboring Powers looked on in 
long patience, while rebellion and conquest and mas- 
sacre held alternate carnival. Both islands were 
devastated. In Cuba ten years of insurrection have 
been followed, after a brief respite, by three years 
more. In Crete the Christian has risen again and 
again against the Turk. In both islands the condi- 
tions have been cruel beyond description, and starva- 
tion has slain more than the sword. 

At last the Powers of Europe could endure this 
scandal and shame under their very eyes no longer. 
First Greece alone, and then the concert of all the 
great European Powers, sent their fleets to Crete 
and blockaded its coasts. Through their ambassadors 
they told Turkey that the war must stop. They ab- 
solutely forbad Turkey to send a single soldier more 
to Crete. They declared that Crete should choose 
its. own parliament and rule itself with only a nomi- 
nal relation, if any at all, to Turkey; and now they 
select as the Governor of Crete the son of the King 
of Greece. They select as ruler of this island the son 
of the king who first intervened, the representative 
of the nation which Turkey most hates. In concert 
and unison they flout the authority of Turkey over 
Crete. They tell Turkey that it has by cruelty and 
misgovernment forfeited all rights of sovereignty, 
and that it must withdraw its soldiers and all its 
power, and cannot even nominate the governor who 
shall have nominal rule. This is what, after many 
pour parlers, the great Powers of Europe have done 
for the relief of an oppressed island in the Mediter- 
ranean. This is what Great Britain and Germany 
and Austria and France and Russia and Greece have 
done, 

Our own Government has at last decided that we 
must relieve equal horrors in Cuba. In making a 
similar forcible intervention in behalf of Cuba we are 
only doing that which clearly has the support of the 
example of all the great Powers of Europe in the 
case of Crete, They really made war on Turkey, 
altho they simply said that the war must stop, and 
that Crete must be free. What they have done so 
energetically for Crete, with equal unanimity of 
purpose the United States will do for Cuba. 


Our excellent contemporary, the Congregational- 
ist, has lately been combing out the nap of that thread- 
bare subject—the education of the ministry, and in- 
sisting upon it that in its denomination none should 
be licensed or ordained to preach the Gospel who 
have not received a thorough college and seminary 
education. It is, speaking generally, a correct posi- 
tion; and yet, as a Boston association has lately de- 
clared in a minute upon the subject, a great deal 
more needs to be said before the full truth is ex- 
pressed. When it comes to a choice between a min- 
ister educated in the conventional way and the hasty 
graduate of some Bible school, there are a good many 
congregations that would prefer the latter, and very 


likely he will be the better man forthem, He will, 


probably, be very crude and unscholarly; but it is pos- 
sible he may have in him the grace of growth, and he 
will probably not have become case-hardened, as so 
many weak men are in a long.process of education. 
If the churches want short-course men councils 
may be depended upon without ay doubt to 
ordain them; and it is difficult to find fault 
with them for so doing. The most we can do 
is to keepa constant pressure on the people to de- 
mand educational qualifications; but quick-witted 
men of a right spirit and limited education will often 
do good work, In fact, the Congregationalists took 
in a hundred or two utterly uneducated ministers not 
so very long ago in one fell swoop in Georgia and 
Alabama, many of whom could scarcely read and 
write; and several of the seminaries have been pro- 
viding English courses for those who had little or no 
Latin and Greek. It is an interesting fact that many 
of the more popular instructors in Sunday-school 
and Christian Endeavor institutes and conventions, 
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and some of the more popular revivalists, give no in- 
dications of .having had either college or seminary 
training. If they do not know a great deal, and if 
their ideas of the Bible are often erroneous, they 
make up for it by their earnestness and zeal. The 
higher the general education of the people the more 
need there is of an educated ministry. The great 
problem is public education, the education of the 
churches to know how to value education in the min- 


istry. 





THE Annual Report of President Dwight to the 
Yale Corporation, published on Friday last, is a re- 
markable document, both as a review of the present 
condition of the University and in the suggestions it 
contains as to its future management. For the first 
time in the history of the University, we have a Re- 
port which grapples with the problem of the future in 
a bold, open-eyed and adequate manner. The mana- 
gers of Yale, asa rule, have either been timid or 
short-sighted. In consequence, they have been in 
the chronic condition of the boy whose clothes are 
too small for him. Chronic inadequacy of plant and 
capital is the oppression they have been laboring un- 
der at Yale for more than fifty years. The pinch 
grows harder every year, and the sum required to re- 
lieve it larger. Twenty-five years ago one of the 
best known and most intelligent professors declared 
that it would require an immediate outlay of $1,000, - 
000 to bring the University fairly abreast of its obli- 
gations. President Dwight gives a frank and full re- 
port, point by point, of what this arrearage amounts 
to now, and it makes a grand total of over $4,000,000, 
with a million or two more greatly needed for equip- 
ment, The strength of the Report lies in its details. 
Every point is made and backed up with business- 
like precision, The Report itself will be in the hands 
of every alumnus and friend of the University. They 
can read it for themselves. President Dwight, with 
great good sense and the high courage of a son of 
Yale, proposes that this sum be raised as the fitting 
commemoration of the approaching 200th anniversary 
in 1901. It is a great and noble appeal which will 
stir the hearts of Yalensians. 





AN incident in the United States Senate quite re- 
cently illustrates the kind of consuls which our pres- 
ent system sometimes brings into the service. Sena- 
tor Proctor told of an interview he had in Cuba with 
Consul McGarr, who was known to be controlled by 
an American planter in Cuba, named Atkins, thor- 
oughly on the side of the Spaniards, and whose sugar 
mills at Cienfuegos are protected by soldiers when all 
the rest are burned. Mr. Atkins, said Senator Proc- 
tor, was ‘‘very generous with certain stimulating 
beverages which had a lubricating effect upon the 
Consul’s mind and tongue.”’ The Senator was sit- 
ting in a restaurant at table with Miss Clara Barton 
and three American gentlemen, and wished to draw 
out the Consul. He asked how many of the vecon- 
centrados in the whole island he thought had died in 
consequence of the reconcentration order of Weyler, 
and, knowing the Consul’s attitude, he put the num- 
ber very low and asked if it was from five to ten 
thousand. ‘‘Oh no,”’’ he said, ‘‘ not nearly as many 
as that; from one to two thousand.” Then in re- 
sponse to leading questions from the Senator, Con- 
sul McGarr expressed the opinion that they died not 
from the effects of the reconcentration order, but 
because before they were driven in they were half 
starved in the swamps, and the change to the abun- 
dance of good food provided for them by the munifi- 
cent bounty of the citizens was more than they could 
endure and killed them! Such a man can be madea 
consul] under our system. 





IT is pleasant to observe that the Catholic papers 
do not think the fact that Spain isa Catholic country 
isany reason for taking an anti-American position. 
Says the excellent Catholic Citizen: 


‘ The Weylerite officers who touched the wires that 
blew up the ‘ Maine,’ were not deterred by the tact 
that 190 of the 266 sailors killed were Catholics. They 
did not inquire particularly into the religion of their 
foemen. 

‘* We might well imitate this charming impartiality in 
our attitude toward Spain. We will not be ungrateful 
in so doing. Her tiresome Inquisition has given us, in 
the past, a sufficient burden tor the réle of apologist. 
We may well ask to be excused inthe present instance. 

‘*1f Spain will get into trouble, let the responsibility 
rest upon her own shoulders. She has a public opinion 
of herown,a press andaclergy. Ifthe Christianity of 
her people has not curbed the greed of her politicians, 
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or checked the ruthlessness with which she has made 
out of Cuba a second Ireland, let the consequences be 
upon her own head.” 








YET other extraordinary discoveries are announced 
from Egypt. M. Loret, Director-General of the An- 
tiquities Department, has discovered and opened the 
tomb of Amenophis II, a king of the eighteenth dy- 
dasty, who reigned some 1500 years B.C. The mum- 
my of Amenophis is intact, and with it are found the 
mummies of Thothmes IV, Amenophis III, Set 
Nakht, Seti II, who is supposed to have been the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, and Rameses 1V, Rameses 
VI, and Rameses VIII, who reigned between 1500 
and 1150 B.C. This is the first time that the body ofan 
Egyptian king has been found retained in the tomb pre- 
pared for him. While the valuable objects had been 
thousands of years ago taken from the tomb, it is it- 
self in perfect preservation; the paintings as fresh as 
if made yesterday, and the sarcophagi and chaplets 
of flowers in the best condition. One curious thing 
is that in the first chamber of the tomb was found 
the body.of a man bound on a richly painted boat, 
his arms and feet tied with cords, a gag in his mouth, 
and wounds in his breast and head; and in the next 
chamber three other bodies of people who had been 
violently killed. It is seriously believed that these 
bodies represent human sacrifices offered at the time 
of a royal burial. Wecease to be surprised at any- 
thing that may be found in Egypt. 





.--.If the sympathies of the American people in 
this our conflict with Spain are with the United 
States, as they certainly are, no credit for this is due 
to the New York correspondent of the London Z7imes 
whose persistent policy has been to talk about jin- 
goes and to abuse Congressmen, and who set up a 
wail of sorrow over the President’s Message to Con- 
gress. He told the readers of the London Zimes 
that the President in his Message had ‘‘ overthrown 
one of those constitutional safeguards which he swore 
to maintain ’’; that he had confused ‘‘ the legislative 
and the executive branches of the Government”; 
that we now no longer have an executive, and that the 
President’s ‘‘ moral right is gone.’’ It is a misfor- 
tune to the country that the leading journal in Great 
Britain should beso misrepresented in New York, and 
we are not surprised that a prominent American in 
London wrote The Times a strong and dignified pro- 
test. 


.... Several of the members of the Episcopal Joint 
Commission on the Canons do not like it that their 
‘‘Dissents’’ from the Report were not properly an- 
nounced, and they make haste to say so. Three of .- 
them dissent from the proposed canon which makes 
marriages illegal which come within the degrees of 
affinity mentioned in Leviticus 18, as they wish those 
degrees more definitely indicated. It is curious that 
a similar question is before the Anglican Church in 
India, where the Hindu moral sense does not exactly 
accept the Levitical rule; and the Council of the 
Indian Branch of the Church of England has adopted 
the proposition to take the steps necessary to mod- 
ify the Table of Kindred and Affinity, so as to accord 
better with the national and social customs of the 
people of India. 


....It will, perhaps, surprise Episcopalians them- 
selves to know that they have in this country nine- 
teen theological seminaries, of which thirteen were 
represented at the meeting of the Seminary Conven- 
tion held this month in connection with the Berke- 
ley Divinity School. We doubt if any other denom- 
ination is so superabundantly supplied. Only the 
Catholics, with their plan for a seminary in every di- 
ocese, can compare with them. New York State has 
three divinity schools—the General Theological Sem- 
inary in this city, the Delancey Divinity School at 
Geneva, and the St. Andrew’s Divinity School in 
Syracuse. It is very evident that this process of 
multiplication has gone quite too far. 


.... President McKinley was being urged rather 
persistently to change a certain clause of the recom- 
mendations of his Message, by an unofficial friend in 
whose judgment he has much confidence, when at 
last, pressed for the reason of his refusal to do so, he 
said: ‘‘If I were in your place I would.” ‘* Why not 
do so in your own place, Mr. President ?”” asked the 
visitor. ‘* Because,’’ was the reply, given with great 
solemnity of manner, ‘‘I am President of the United 
States.” The more the President’s counselor pon- 
dered this reply the weightier it grew. 
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.... We have no brief to make a general defense o 
secret societies. Some are good, some are bad, and 
some are foolish. But when the clerical president of 
the Roman Catholic Mutual Protective Society, of 
Iowa, declares with all solemnity that ‘‘every secret 
society is an insult and a crime against reason, a 
danger to the commonwealth, a crime against God 
and the Church,’’ he is talking simple nonsense; and 
the members of some of these societies, whose secrecy 
is a very little matter and whose main purpose is mu- 
tual helpfulness, know better. 


...- The sympathy of all American hearts goes out 
to Gladstone in these the last hours, perhaps, of his 
life. He has done work for humanity, according to 
his best conscience and with surpassing ability all his 
life. He has filled a great field, as a Christian 
statesman should. He has had astrong body, and he 
is patient as he recalls that the months of suffering 
are few beside the many months of buoyant health. 
Now his decease may be expected at any moment, 
and the prayers of peasant and Pope are offered in his 
behalf. Such a life is blessed. 


.... Prof. Goldwin Smith is no American jingo, 
and he only says what is plain to an intelligent Eng- 
lishman when he declares that ‘‘Spain must with- 
draw from Cuba.” He goes on to say that dire ex- 
perience has proved that she ‘‘ cannot govern it to 
her own advantage or that of the Cubans ’’; that her 
own government is ‘‘ profoundly corrupt’’ and ‘‘in 
reality unconstitutional,” and that ‘‘the United 
States, if they are to act as the tutelary power of this 
continent, are well justified in intervention alike in 
the interest of humanity and in that of trade.”’ 


....Itisa most necessary change which has been 
made in the State Department. The country is sorry 
to have the noble man who has been so long in its 
service go into retirement, but the exigency is great 
and a vigorous and steady hand must guide the work 
of the Department. Judge Day has not had long 
experience in State affairs, but he has proved himself 
to be a man of ability. The President knows him 
well and trusts him, and the country wiil give him its 
confidence. 


....S5ome people seem greatly surprised that Pres- 
ident Patton should have refused to go to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Several years ago the trustees, it is 
credibly reported, gave him an intimation that he 
was taking too active a part in ecclesiastical affairs, 
and he appears to have agreed with them. At the 
same time the General Assembly will be an unusually 
unpleasant company for any Princeton teacher to be 
in this year. 


.... Theaward of the Anglo-American Commission 
against us for unlawful capture of British sealers in 
Bering Sea, amounts to $473,151. A bill to pay it 
has been introduced in the Senate. We trust that it 
will be passed without delay. We cannot be too 
prompt in settling claims which we know to be just. 
They are based on decisions of American as well as 
European jurists. 


.... We publish this week an account of the march 
of the first regiment, a colored regiment to the seat 
of war. Before it reached Key West, The Key West 
Herald warned the Government not to let it come to 
that city, and declared that its presence would en- 
danger the peace. It was the kind of a welcome to 
stir trouble, and we are sorry to say that it suc- 
ceeded. 


.«.. The cause of the Civil Service Reform has 
won another victory, in the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Chicago case. 
Every attempt of the Harrison régime to break down 
the municipal system has met with flat failure. Pol- 
iticians may succeed in ignoring some of its features; 
but it is too firmly established to be overthrown. 


.-.. The proposal of England to declare coal contra- 
band of war is friendly to us. The great difficulty 
Spanish war-ships would have on this side of the 
ocean would be to get coal. The supply in Spanish 
ports must soon run short, and if English ports in 
American waters refuse to sell to either belligerent, 
Spain’s naval efforts will be seriously crippled. 


....It is the universal testimony that. Minister 
Woodford has concluded a most honorable and satis- 
factory term of service at Madrid. His position was 
difficult and embarrassing. He has been earnestly 
in favor of peace and done everything he could to 
promote it. He went untried in diplomacy, and_ he 
returns with the praise of the whole country. 
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General Booth. 


GENERAL Boot closes his American tour this week. 
He has visited most of the prominent cities in the 
country, has personally examined the different de- 
partments of the work, and leaves this week for Eng- 
land. His last visit before coming to New York was in 
Boston, where he does not seem to have attracted the 
large audiences that were anticipated. 

His New York visit was expected to be a grand finale. 
It was heralded everywhere, placarded everywhere. 
It was unfortunate, however, that it came just as the 
war fever was at its hight. People had eyes for little 
else than the bulletins announcing the various stages of 
declaration of war, blockading Cuba, arresting ships, 
enrolling volunteers, etc., all of a very different type 
from that in which the General was interested. He, 
however, did not relax his efforts. From his arrival on 
Tuesday to his sailing on the following week he was 
busy every moment, scarcely showing the fatigue 
which might naturally be expected to attend such labcrs 
in a man of his age. 

On Tuesday eve he met the ministers of the city, 
about 350 in number, in the chapel of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. President Charles Cuthbert Hall,D.D., 
presided and introduced the General, speaking most 
cordially of the good work he had done. The General 
then spoke at length of the character of the Salvation 
Army work and won frequent applause as well as 
hearty sympathy. 

The next evening there was a public reception in 
Carnegie Hall, which was well filled tho not packed as 
on some other occasions. The reception was tendered 
by the Central troops and members of the international 
and national staffs in all parts of the country. The 
General, who was accompanied on the platform by his 
son-in-law, Commander Booth-Tucker, his daughter, 
Consul Booth-Tucker, Commissioner Nicol and Bishop 
E. G. Andrews, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, re- 
ceived a most enthusiastic reception. Hearty response 
was made to Commander Booth-Tucker’s call for a 
‘*God bless for the General’’ and hymns called for by 
Consul Booth-Tucker. The latter also offered a fer- 
vent prayer, which drew forth a chorus of ‘‘ Amens.”’ 

Bishop Andrews, as Chairman of the meeting, made 
an address in which he traced the life and work of Gen- 
eral Booth. He said: ‘‘ I welcome this great and ven- 
erable man, in the name of the Church and people whom 
I represent and in the name of all who love England 
as their birthplace, and in the name of America bid you 
welcome,” and then clasped the hand of the visitor 
amid ‘‘ hallelujahs’”’ and applause. 

General Booth said he hoped the good feeling exist- 
ing between the ttwo English-speaking nations would 
continue. He said the Salvation Army deserved well 
of all countries. ‘‘It is willing to be judged,” he 
added; ‘* but judge it from the standpoint of its acts, 
and not in the line of public opinion.’’ 

Inspeaking of the spread of the Salvationist organi- 
zation, he prophesied that its drum-beats and “ halle- 
lujahs’’ will be heard at the North Pole before the geo- 
graphical explorers reach there. Speaking of the rela- 
tion of the Army to other organizations, he said: 





‘‘This movement is not the rival of any Christtan or 
philanthropic organization. We have built on no man’s 
ground, but went out into the wide wilderness to sow the 
seed of God’s grace. Had I patented the movement when 
it was all under one head thirty years ago, I could have 
been as well off to-day as Bishop Andrews.” 

The public meetings were on Sunday afternoon and 
evening in the Academy of Music. A farewell meeting 
on Monday evening and a farewell reception to the 
Army on Tuesday evening. These, however, were the 
least part of the General’s work. That was at the 
headquarters where, day after day, morning and after- 
noon, he met the officers gathered from all over the 
country, encouraged them, counseled them, and some- 
times warned them, trying tocurb their ambition and 
keeping them down to hard work. 

With regard to the Cuban affair, the General ex- 
pressed himself as heartily in sympathy with the efforts 
to free the island from Spanish misrule and praised 
very highly the sentiment of the American people 
which led them to succor the distressed. If necessary, 
he said, the Salvation Army will send a corps of nurses 
into the field to help the wounded on both sides, giving 
the preference, of course, to the Americans. 

With regard tothe general condition and prospects 
of the Army, General Booth feels highly encouraged. 
He thinks that the progress made during the past two 
years in this country is of the best. This is indicated 
by the growth in every department. The number of 
officers has increased from 2,035 to 2,537; corps from 
620 to 768; local officers from 2,536 to 2,985. Whereas 
in January, 1896, the number of ‘‘ souls seeking salva- 
tion’’ was 4,265, in January 1898 it was 7,193. The 
General lays special emphasis on the word ‘‘ seeking,” 
preferring in this connection to put it that way rather 
than to speak of souls saved. With regard to the 
social scheme he is sanguine of the greatest success. 
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It has received the cordial support of persons well qual- 
ified to speak; the railroads are giving assistance, and 
the communities in general seem to welcome it. There 
are two colonies in Colorado and one in California. 
He has a special hope of success for that class in this 
country rather than in England, in view of the fact that 
they are toa considerable degree not the subjects of 
some generations of poverty. They have not a long 
heredity of poverty and degradation to overcome. 
Everywhere throughout the Army in this country he 
has found the best of feeling, and is encouraged to be- 
lieve that the time is ripe for a still greater advance 
than has been known before, especially in the line of 
spiritual life. He endeavors very earnestly to con- 
travene the popular idea that the Army devotes its 
chief attention to parades'and music and great revi- 
vals. He describes it as a plodding effort, nct merely 
to bring men out of degradation and of sin but to estab- 
lish them in a permanent life of purity and Christian 
effort. 

Speaking of other countries the General dwelt very 
enthusiastically upon the situation in Australia, where 
the Government is giving him every assistance possible, 
and individuals are coming forward with the earnest 
hope that the social scheme, which is being carried 
further even than in England or this country, may be 
the means of overcoming the terrible effect of disap- 
pointment in success in a new country of such oppor- 
tunities. In England the work has gone on well, as is 
indicated by the fact that the self-denial week, just 
closed, has showna great advance, one-third more than 
ever before. The greatest figure touched in any pre- 
vious year was $120,000; this time the amount raised 
was $170,000. Turning from England to the Continent 
and other parts of the world, he spoke of the long, hard 
fight the Army had had in Germany, bitterly opposed 
on every hand bythe police and many of the people, 
who feared some political scheme. Patiently, persist- 
ently the Army carried its claims to the courts, and at 
last has won the right to hold its meetings and do its 
work: and its success is seen in the fact that its half- 
dozen corps of a few years ago has increased to eighty, 
while there are sixteen places of worship in Berlin 
alone. Further north the Army is reaching evento the 
confines of St. Petersburg, holding its own in Finland. 
In Sweden it is stronger than ever before, as also in 
Denmark. In France it has had a hard tussle but is 
winning its way gradually. In Italy scarcely any- 
thing as yet has been tried, but in Switzerland the bit - 
ter opposition of the past has been overcome, and the 
Army is doing an excellent work. 

In India the year has opened most encouragingly 
with 15,000 seekers, according to the General’s report, 
in the first months of the year. Beyond, the best work 
has been done in Japan, tho it has encountered difficul- 
ties far greater than had been anticipated; China has, 
as yet, scarcely been touched. There is a little work 
in Hongkong, initiated by a converted policeman who 
had been transferred to that city, and had pleaded so 
earnestly for work among the military that an officer 
and his family have been sent out to do what they can 
among the soldiers. Elsewhere in China nothing has 
been attempted. Many other agencies are at work, 
and the General feels that they are sufficient for the 
immediate need. Among the Moslems of Java they 
are seeking to get a hold and meeting with fair suc- 
cess. Southern Africa, too, opens up a field for their 
usefulness. Cecil Rhodes has recognized the possible 
advantage of their work, has promised large tracts of 
land, and the Army officers and soldiers have followed 
on from Natal to Bechuanaland and Mashonaland, and 
have a corps stationed at Buluwayo. 

The general outlook over the whole work, he feels, 
is most encouraging. He lays special emphasis upon 
the social scheme, which, he believes, is developing 
excellently well. He holds the Army open to new 
methods, new schemes, new developments, believing 
that only so will it establish itself firmly and perma- 
nently. He points with not a little pride to the fact 
that in this social scheme there are fifteen hundred of- 
ficers who have themselves been raised from the depths 
of degradation and pauperism, converted and trained 
to do for others what they have received for them- 
selves. 





Tue ninth annual convention of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union, of the Universalist 
Church, it is announced is to be at Chicago July 13th- 
2oth. 


....The seventy-second anniversary of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society will be held in 
Cleveland, O., June 7th. Among the special topics 
will be ‘‘ The Western Reserve,”’ ‘‘One Hundred Years 


of Home Missions,’’ ‘‘Early Missionary History of IIli- 
nois,”” ‘‘ Californiain ’49,” ‘‘ The Twentieth Century 
City,” etc. 


....The famous Metropolitan Tabernacle of London, 
still better known, perhaps, as Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 
was destroy:d by fire last week. It was situated near 


the Elephant and Castle in the southern part of Lon- 
don, and had about thirty mission halls and schools in 
addition to almshouses connected with it. 


During Mr, 
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Charles Spurgeon’s life it was a frequent resort of 
travelers, especially Americans, and was familiar to 
almost all visitors of London. 


....Th2 eighteenth meeting of the Church Congress 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church is to be held in 
Pittsfield, commencing June 7th. The topics for dis- 
cussion are ‘‘ Motive and Method of Foreign Missions’’; 


‘* The Moral Attitude of Coporations’’; ‘‘ American In- 
stitutions and the Political Machine’’; ‘‘ The Teaching 
of Christ and the Development of Doctrine’; ‘‘Protes- 


tantism and Catholicism of the Anglican Communion’’; 
‘* The Poet as Prophet,”’ and ‘‘The Efficacy of Prayer.”’ 
A large number of prominent clergymen as well as lay- 
men have accepted invitations to take part in the Con- 
gress. 


....Among the American interests in Spain is the es- 
tablishment of the American Board at San Sebastian, 
including the members of the station, and especialiy 
the International Institute for Girls. The people of the 
city have always been very friendly, but in the general 
excitement it was feared that there might be an attack, 
and arrangements were made for prompt departure. 
News has been received of the arrival of the party, in- 
cluding the Rev. M. H. Gulick, the Misses Barbour, 
Bushee, Page, Huntington and Webb, at Biarritz, in 
France, where they will have their headquarters for the 
present. 


....There are indications that the Nonconformists 
and Roman Catholics of England are at last going to 
have the sam? rights for marriage that are given to 
the Church of England, the Jews and the Society of 
Friends. Thothese latter can solemnize a marriage 
without the attendance of a registrar, the former can- 
not; and a bill has been introduced into the House of 
Commons regulating this affair. Some of the High 
Church papers commenting upon it say that really in 
their judgment the registrar ought to be present at all 
marriages by whomever solemnized. 


....There does not appear to be entire unanimity 
among the Roman Catholics of Ireland in favor of the 
Roman Catholic University, which is so prominent a 
part of Mr. Balfour’s scheme for Irish conciliation. 
According tothe English papers one well-known Ro- 
man Catholic expressed the hope that his sons would 
have graduated before it came, while another said: 
‘** Give us a university to prevent our people from being 
educated.” The Roman Catholic bishops make their 
well-known plea that none besides themselves are com- 
petent to insure sound faith and right morals, which 
are essential to the well-being of the people. 


....The installation of the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson 
as pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, in this 
city, occurred on Tuesday, April 19th. A council com- 
posed of representatives from the Congregational 
churches of this city and vicinity met in the afternoon, 
Dr. Chester Hartranft, President of Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary, being moderator. The installation 
services occurred in the evening, the sermon being 
preached by Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn, and 
other parts being taken by Dr. A.H. Clapp, of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, the Rev. 
Franklin Gaylord and Dr. Robert J. Kent, of Brooklyn. 


....The Presbyterian Messenger comments as follows 
upon Dr. Briggs’s uniting with the Episcopal Church: 

“The irony of the situation will be apparent as soon as 
he becomes an ordained minister of the Episcopal Church. 
He will then be in a position where he could not, if he 
would, ask a Presbyterian minister to preach in his pulpit, 
because the Presbyterian ministers with whom he was once 
associated are not supposed to be ordained in the right 
way; and, on the other hand, having been suspended from 
the Presbyterian Church, the ordinary Presbyterian min- 
ister would feel that he might be called to account by the 
highest court of his Church if he asked Dr. Briggs to 
preach for him.”’ 


....The Congregational Education Society announ- 
ces that the trustees of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla., have arranged for the payment of its debt of 
$20,000, of which eighty per cent. is to be paid or raised 
by the trustees themselves, and the balance is pledged 
by a wealthy manufacturer of Naugatuck, Conn., who 
has also pledged an annual payment of $1,500 for five 
years. The Rev. George M. Ward has felt compelled 
to withdraw his acceptance of the Field Secretaryship 
of the Education Society, because these payments and 
pledges are made conditional on his continuation in 
the presidency of the college. 


....A well-informed correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing, which reveals the terrible state of affairs in 
Russia, so far, at least, as the Scundists are concerned: 


“A poor fellow named Simerenko has arrived in Tulcha 
in Riimania, having escaped from Russia, where he had 
been cruelly tortured by his neighbors for leaving the Or- 
thodox Church and joining the Brethren [Stundists]. His 
hands and feet were tied, and then he was strung up to a 
rafter in the ceiling, in which position burning cigarets 
were put on his naked body until he yelled in his agony. 
The torturers told him they would let him go if he abjured 
Stundism and returned to the Church. When about tocut 
him down they first cut the cords attaching his head to 
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the rafter. His head came down with such force that he 
was almost rendered senseless, and from that day to this 
he suffers pains in the back of his head. On another occa- 
sion his head and hands were fastened in a vise and over 
fifty wounds were made on his bare back with hot irons. 
The brethren in Tulcha have seen the scars. On yet an- 
other occasion his wife, who was with child, was violated 
by the peasants. It seems that all this was done with the 
connivance, at any rate, of the local village authorities. 
As soon as Simerenko could he fled; and, as I havealready 
said, he is now in safety in Tulcha, but in abject need.” 


....The annual report of the Woman’s National In- 
dian Association, erganized to assist the Government 
in its present Indian policy tending to the abrogation 
of the reservation system, and in giving to Indians the 
same protection of law, education and citizenship en- 
joyed by other races, shows a year of successful work. 
The total receipts for the year were $13,375, with a 
balance at the beginning of the year of $2,152; the ex- 
penditures were $12,682, and the balance at the close 
of the year $2,845. The work of the Association has 
been carried on in educational and mission lines, inclu- 
ding circulation of literature, the preparation of me- 
morials to Congress and efforts to secure appropriate 
legislatien; the holding of popular meetings and gen- 
erally the adoption of such measures as have seemed 
under the different circumstances best adapted to ac- 
complish the end in view. A number of petitions have 
been sent to Congress,and these efforts have been effect- 
ive in many ways. Among otherthings in which they 
have assisted has beenthe passing of the law for the 
suppression of the liquor traffic among the Indians, not 
only those on reservations but those holding allot- 
ments as well. Various measures for opening Indian 
land to speculators and for removing the Seminoles of 
Florida to Long Key have been defeated, and the hope 
is expressed that they may yet be averted permanently. 
The non-partisan continuous Indian commission is not 
yet secured, but the effort to obtain the irrigation of 
{Indian lands has advanced considerably. The Indian 
library work, not yet developed as fully as it ought to 
be, has shown its value, and the Indian Industries 
League has accomplished excellent results among the 
Navajos of New Mexico and elsewhere. The resolu- 
tions representing the platform of the Association in- 
clude a hearty indorsement of civil service reform in 
Indian affairs; the allotment of lands in severalty; the 
modification of the method of issuing rations so as to 
pauperize as little as possible, the continuance of Dr. 
Hailmann as Superintendent of Indian Schools and his 
system of education; an increased appropriation forthe 
work of field matrons; an earnest appeal for Christian 
work, and especially temperance work, and the entire 
cessation of Government appropriations for contract 
schools underany religious body. 


....Some time ago there were reports from Urumia 
in Persia of a movement to bring the whole of the Nes- 
torian Church into connection with the Orthodox 
Church of Russia. Some Russian priests went into Per- 
sia, and they hada very large following. Subsequently 
the movement appeared to collapse, and recent state- 
ments from that region imply that there is great dis- 
appointment. Just now, however, comes a report from 
St. Petersburg that a clerical deputation of Nestorians, 
headed by one of the local bishops, has been to St. 
Petersburg with an appeal, signed, it is said, by 15,000 
out of the 65,000 whom they claim to represent, for 


union with the Russian Church. A conclave of the. 


higher members of the Russian hierarchy and the Rus- 
sian Synod was assembled. After answering certain 
formal questions the Nestorian bishop signed the nec- 
essary document and the Holy Synod unanimously re- 
solved to ‘‘receive the Syrio-Chaldean flock into the 
fold of the Russian Orthodox Church . .. by 
means of adeclaration as to renouncement of errors.”’ 
The formal ceremony of union was performed with 
much pomp on the morning of April 6th in one of the 
monastery churches. The Nestorian priests repeated 
the articles of faith and were robed, before the altar, in 
rich and costly vestments. They then joined in the 
service of the liturgy together with the high Russian 
ecclesiastics. It is stated that they will finally renounce 
their native dress and return to Persia in the regular 
habit of the Russian monastic clergy. In connection 
with this movement it is reported that the Holy Synod 
is organizing a special mission to Urumia for the pur- 
pose of establishing schools and churches there, and 
elsewhere through the mountains as well as among the 
Nestorians in the vicinity of Mosul. There is very 
much of interest expressed in the relation of this move- 
ment to Russia’s political influence in the East. 


.... It has been frequently said that the effect of the 
Christian Endeavor Society is not specially manifest in 
additions to the churches. Officers of the society have 
been making some investigations with regard to the 
facts in the two denominations, Congregational and 
Presbyterian, in which that society is strongest. It 
appears that in the Presbyterian denomination in the 
whole decade from 1875 to 1884 the total admissions to 
the Church were 333,481, an annual average of 33,348. 
Then commenced the effect of the Endeavor movement, 
and the next half decade records an annual average of 
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50,870. The next half decade showed a still greater 
advance to 60,183, while the total additions for the 
whole decade were 555,268 as against the preced- 
ing 333481. Since 1894 the interest has continued 
to increase, and during the three years there has 
been an annual average of 63,252. Since 1884 the ad- 
ditions have never been less than 40,000 in one year, and 
only in two years have they been less than 50,000; 
whereas in only two years in all the history of the 
Church before 1885 did the additions ever reach 40,000. 
In the Congregational denomination there is a still 
more marked growth. In the decade 1875 to 1884 the 
annual average was 16,928: then for the next decade it 
almost doubled, 30,842, and this rate has more than kept 
up during the succeeding years. Since 1884 the addi- 
tions have never been less than 20,000, and since 1890 
only once less than 30,000. Whereas before 1885 only 
in four special revival years in the whole history of the 
Congregational churches did they reach 20,000. The 
officers recognize that the Christian Endeavor movement 
is by no means alone responsible for this wonderful re- 
cent growth, and yet they think it fair to state that no 
other large new factor in the way of organization has 
entered into the life of these churches during the last 
thirty years, and that this great growth cannot be a 
mere coincidence.. They feel confident that the dis- 
tinctive religious idea of the society, emphasized by the 
pledge and the consecration meeting, have produced 
their legitimate results and that ‘‘the enthronement of 
duty and of loyalty has resulted, as might surely have 
been expected, that interdenominational fellowship is 
not inimical to church growth and loyalty.” 


Missions. 


Intemperance and Opium in Persia. 


BY THE REV. W. A, SHEDD, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BoarD. 





BELOw the surface of political changes which are 


_watched so carefully and studied so thoroughly, there 


are always social drifts, less marked to the superficial 
observer but in reality more significant for good or ill. 
So here in Persia, there are social changes taking 
place which even those living in the country do not al- 
ways notice, whiie they seldom realize their im- 
portance. 

One such change is the rapidly increasing use of nar- 
cotics and stimulants. Probably the increase in the 
use of tea is of no special significance except as one of 
the ways in which the country is being impoverished 
by the purchase of vast quantities of French and Rus- 
sian beet-sugar. While a generation or two ago tea 
was a social luxury to be served by the well-to-do- 
to callers, it has now become a staple article of food to 
thousands, especially with the middle class of city folk, 
among whom are many artisans and tradespeople. 
Tea-inebriety may be a mild form of disease, but it 
seems to be the proper name for a state in which a man 
must drink largely of the strongest possible tea. There 
is also reason to suppose that the consumption of to- 
bacco is increasing, while among the wealthier classes 
the religious scruples against alcoholic béverages are 
steadily giving way. Physicians are frequently called 
on to treat the victims of alcoholism. Far more serious 
is the opium habit. This is rapidly extending, and al- 
tho quite recent is already found in every part of the 
land. A noticeable feature of Persian roads are the 
tea-houses, which have sprung up everywhere in the 
past few years. At first one was puzzled to under- 
stand how they throve; for glasses of tea, even of the 
roadside brand, must be very numerous to make it 
profitable to the seller. It soon transpired that while 
the samovar steamed merrily, the opium was smoked 
most assiduously. A friend of mine, a stone-cutter by 
trade, worked for several weeks near one of these 
joints, and he afterward remarked that the neighbor- 
ing Moslem village was being ruined by the idleness of 
its young men, who were addicted to opium. In the 
cities the ravages are greatest; but the victims are found 
in every class of society, except the Christians, who are 
singularly exempt. Even the women are learning the 
habit. 

Changes in mode of life and in industrial occupation 
affect the Christians much more than the Moslems; but 
no class is stationary. Here a change will be noted 
which affects especially the Nestorians or Syrians. They 
have been going to Russia more and more ever since the 
Russo-Persian war, seventy years ago. At first those 
who went were either day-laborers or beggars. This 
has changed. Begging is not very lucrative, and it 
has become dangerous and leads to prison as often as 
to affluence. The rapid growth of Tiflis, Batum, 
Baku and other Transcaucasian towns gave work to 
Syrian carpenters and masons. These have gained an 
enviable reputation as compared with artisans of other 
nationalities, and so are havirg a considerable share in 
the development of that region. Several of the largest 
contractors in the construction of the railroad now be- 
ing built to Kars are Syrians from Urumia. The nation 
seems destined to have a large share inthe road-making 
and rebuilding of Transcaucasia and Persia. . 

In general, the social drifts are, year by year, carry- 
ing the Christian population, industrially and morally, 
in advance of other peoples, and to this fact are attribu- 
table many of the difficulties which are certainly beeom- 
ing grave. Jealousy is a very powerful force, especially 
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linked with fanaticism. The facts cited might beJmulti- 
plied and other social drifts pointed out. Allemphasi 
the necessity of missionary work, and all shouldi: a- 


ence us in its detection. 
Urumia. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for May 8th. 


THE MARRIAGE FEAST.—Matt. 22: 1-14. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘Come; for all things are now 
ready.”’—LUKE 14: 17. ° 








NoTEs.—'‘ Answered and spake.’’—Not in answer to 
any question, necessarily. The idiom means that he 
began to speak. ‘The Kingdom of Heaven.”’—It 
must be kept in mind that this phrase does not mean 
the next world, but the period, or epoch, of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, beginning then with the advent of 
Christ and the preaching of his Gospel and continuing 
unto the completion of its glory in Heaven. 
‘* Marriage.’’—Rather, marriage feast. “To call 
them that were bidden.’’—\t was the custom first to send 
the invitation, and then, when the feast was ready, to 
send once more to announce it. ‘* They would not 
come.’’—A great indignity, whether in the East or 
West. ‘* He sent forth other servants.’’—An act of 
grace which an Oriental king would never perform; but 
the application of the parable requires it, as God had 
again and again sent by his prophets and messengers— 
by John, Jesus, the disciples, the seventy, etc.—to the 
Jews, whostill rejected Christ. ‘: Entreated them.” 
—Treated them. ‘* His armies burned up 
their city.’’—The reference here is to the armies of the 
Romans, which should burn up Jerusalem. ‘* Into 
the highways.’ —The street-crossings, where men meet 
promiscuously, even the vilest. ‘* Both bad and 
good.’"’—These represent not the Jews, who have been 
destroyed in the destruction of Jerusalem, but the Gen- 
tiles. ‘““A wedding garment.’’-——A suitable festive 
attire; as we speak of one’s Sunday clothes. The 
reference is to that character, that changed heart neces- 
sary for one to have that will have part in the Kingdom 
of Christ. ‘* Into outer darkness.’’—The darkness 
out-of-doors, away from the merriment of the feast. It 
refers,as shown bythe ‘‘ weeping and gnashing of 
teeth,” to the punishment of those that shall not be re- 
ceived into Christ’s kingdom. There is in the phrase 
no indication that the punishment of Hell shall ever 
end. 

Instruction.—Jesus tried to make his instructions in- 
teresting. He told stories, parables. Any teacher 
must excite his pupils’ attention by similar means. 

In Christ’s time the Jews, who were next to him, got 
the first invitation and rejected it; but now it is the 
families of the Church. How sad it will be in the 
Judgment if it shall prove that people in Christian 
lands reject the Gospel which shall be accepted by the 
heathen! 

God has everything ready for us. All preparations 
are made. The great Sacrifice has been offered. All 
we haveto do is to come. 

The invitation is to all—to the highways and hedges, 
the good and the bad. Salvation’s free for you and 
me. 

The servants were to ‘‘bid’’ them to the wedding. 
If we are ‘‘servants”’ then this bidding is our business. 
Are you a servant? Have you been out to obey the 
Master? If he punishes the strangers that will not 
come, will he not punish the servants that will not bid? 
How many have you bidden to the Sunday-school, in- 
vited to the chur¢h, besought to seek Christ as their 
Savior? 

Is your invitation general—to the bad, as well as the 
good; or have you confined it tothe friends you have, 
and not given it to the men, women and children in the 
streets? The message isforthem. If there is one who 
has not received it, it is your business, as a servant, to 
goand give it. 

** Without a wedding garment!’’ How strange! And 
yet how many there may be in the Church, in the Sun- 
day-school, among those who in.a general way attach 
themselves to the Church, who are, at least, in the em- 
brace of Christendom, that have not the Christian 
character! It is not enough to be at the feast. One 
must be fitted for it. He must be trying to live a Chris- 
tian life, and must love and serve Jesus and trust in his 
redemption. 

No concealment can escape God’s eye. No matter 
how heavy the disguise, he knows whether at heart we 
love him or not. If we have not on the wedding gar- 
ment, he will certainly notice it. He cansee our hearts, 
and he will judge righteousjudgment. This is a great 
comfort to the true friends of Christ, but a sad thought 
for those who only serve themselves. 

What excuse can a man make for not being a Chris- 
tian? He will certainly be speechless when God asks 
him the reason. 

May God’s mercy and our own obedience to this 
warning save every one of as from that ‘‘ weeping and 


gnashing of teeth,’’ that sorrow and pain of those who 
shall at last be refused the bliss of Heaven, for which 
they are not prepared, 
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Science. 
The Eclipse of Last January. 


BY PROF, C, A. YOUNG, LL.D. 


News from the eclipse has of late been very slow in 
coming. We heard almost immediately that the weath- 
er had been favorable at all the Indian stations, and 
that the observations of every kind had been unprece- 
dentedly successful, without a single failure of any 
considerable importance. We heard of photographs by 
the hundred made with instruments ranging from forty- 
foot telescopes down to kodaks, to say nothing of kin- 
ematograph films; also, that its spectrum had been 
successfully photographed, and that the ‘‘ flash-spec- 
trum,” which appears at the initial and terminal in- 
stants of the total obscuration, had been triumphantly 
observed and photographed at several stations and on 
a much larger scale than in 1896; also that a magnifi- 
cent series of negatives had been obtained, showing 
the spectrum of the chromosphere through all stages 
of the eclipse, not to mention some very exultant re- 
ports of other observations of various kinds. But until 
within a day or two no further information of any im- 
portance had been received. 

The April number of Zhe Observatory now, however, 
brings us the account of a recent meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, at which several of the observers 
presented preliminary reports of their work, and exhib- 
ited some very interesting photographs of the corona, 
and of various eclipse spectra. 

According to Professor Turner’s photographs (and of 
course all the others agree substantially, which is by 
no tneans the case with visual observations of that phe- 
nomencn), the corona was of the type expected and pre- 
dicted for the present stage of the sun-spot period. It 
had the furm of an irregular four-rayed star, with long 
streamers projecting from the sun-spot zones toa dis- 
tance considerably exceeding the sun’s diameter, and 
others, shorter and narrower, but more distinct in out- 
line, from the polar regions. In one of the long stream- 
ers Professor Turner’s polariscopic camera showed 
distinct polarization, indicating the presence of some- 
thing besides gas—dust or mist of some kind. 

The corona was hardly as bright as usual, so that 
Mr. Newall did not succeed in his attempt at a spectro- 
scopic determination of its rotation; but Captain Hills, 
of the Astronomer Royal’s party, was able to get fine 
‘photographs of its spectrum, and to reobserve the vio- 
let lines first detected in 1893, and to determine their po- 
sition accurately. 

He also obtained (and with a s/it-spectroscope, a 
new success) excellent photographs of the ‘* flash spec- 
trum.”’ It shows hundreds of bright lines, and so far 
is ‘in entire agreement with the visual observation of 
the writer’s made twenty-seven years ago; but Captain 
Hill agrees with Sir Norman Lockyer that it cannot be 
described as a reversal of the Fraunhofer lines,’’ as 
regarded by most astronomers, because ‘‘the lines 
have different relative intensities; strong Fraunhofer 
lines are absent in the flash, and bright lines are present 
in the latter which are absent, or very faint, in the 
solar spectrum.’ Mr. Fowler, Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
assistant, was also present with his prismatic-camera 
negatives, and concurred with Captain Hills on this 
point. Both gentlemen, however, have always been 
faithful followers of Lockyer in his peculiar views, 
and took the same ground with regard to Mr. Shackle- 
ton’s photograph in 1896. 

In this case the comparison of the flash-spectrum 
with an ordinary solar spectrum of the same dispersion 
seemed to the writer, and to nearly all who made the 
examination, to indicate that the former was simply 
a combination of the spectrum of the chromosphere 
with areversed Fraunhofer spectrum, In the re- 
gion of the spectrum covered by the photograph 
only one cunspicuous Fraunhofer line is missing 
from the flash, and there is no difficulty in plau- 
sibly explaining such an absence, or in accounting 
for the other considerable discrepancies of relative 
intensity. It is to be hoped that astronomers in gen- 
eral may soon have the opportunity to study some of 
these new photographs for themselves. It is interest- 
ing to note that a little later in the evening Mr. Ever- 
shed showed photographs of the violet region of the 
spectrum, made only eighteen seconds after totality; 
andin these, ‘‘apparently every dark line of the Fraun- 
hofer spectrum ends in a short bright line ’’—just as it 
should on the accepted ‘‘reversing-layer theory.’’ 
Clearly the matter cannot yet be regarded as settled. 

In a very real sense the eclipse observations are still 
going on—in the study, measurement, comparison and 
discussion of the photographs. These records, authen- 
tic and permanent, will probably in time supply such 
data as will warrant an authoritative decision of the 
question. Very likely, too, they will go far toward the 
solution of some of the other ‘‘ pending problems”’ of 
solar physics; and quite possibly they will present new 

ones still more perplexing. But the complete and 
final report cannot be expected for some months 
yet. 

Princeton, N, J. 
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Sanitary. 





A RECENT writer in Zhe North American Review, in 
expatiating on what ought to be the natural limit of 
human life, quotes Sir Benjamin Richardson’s dictum 
that ‘‘ seven out of ten people would attain the age of 
110, if they took proper care of themselves’’; and then 
the writer endeavors to prove that next to no persons 
do actually attain the full century. He cites the fact 
that census returns show many more centenarians 
among the uneducated peasantry of countries, that we 
compassionately regard as undeveloped, than enlight- 
ened lands like England, Switzerland and Germany, 
where education is general, and says that England, 
with 28,000,000 people, has only 146, while Ireland, with 
only 5,000,000, has 578. It cannot have escaped the 
notice of close observers, that many of the centena- 
rians that the daily press asks us to believe in, are 
negroes and Irish, and the fact alone ought to suggest 
the explanation. These people do not belong to the 
class who have a careful family record, most often 
written on an interleaf of a Family Bible, while if there 
is no recorded date, very old people—especially if igno- 
rant—become very much “‘ mixed”’ as to dates when all 
their contemporary fellows are dead. England has one 
very correct source of knowledgein her Parish Records, 
and there is an unconquerable propensity in human na- 
ture to delight in being phenomenal—one old man in 
New York traded on the notion that he was a hundred, 
and friends who believed him, contributed to his 
support till his death, at which time one in- 
vestigating spirit caused a search to be made 
of the records of the English parish where he was born. 
and it turned out that he was only 95. It was not 
thought that he was intentionally dishonest; he had 
forgotten, and had no means of setting himself right. 
The writer in the Review quotes Sir George Lewis as 
saying that centenarians will generally be proportion- 
ally more numerous in the higher social strata than in 
the lower; and that the apparent reversal of this by 
census returns and cther centenarian records is due to 
the ignorance of the illiterate poor, especially paupers, 
to their love of the marvelous and to their self-interest. 
Many instances where people are alleged to have died 
at ages ranging from 100 to 110 are cited in this article, 
but to many of them the writer gives only a half-hearted 
credence; but it is certain that there are many people 
whose deaths or the celebration of whose birthdays are 
recorded at more than one hundred years, who are ex- 
ploited in the local papers of their neighborhoods; and 
there is hardly a day that one of the metropulitan dailies 
does not record at least one of these cases. We have 
concluded that it makes aspecialty of centenarians, and 
we feel sure that most of these are genuine; and alto- 
gether it isa matter for congratulation, for it affords 
a good degree of evidence that all the improved 
methods of living and sanitation are not practiced in 
vain. 


. Rutgers College, in New Brunswick, N. J., has 
manifested its progressive spirit in voting to institute 
examinations, and grant certificates, in Municipal Hy- 
giene, to officers of local boards of health; to sanitary, 
factory and plumbing inspectors, and to those who are 
seeking employment in such posts, these certificates to 
show the degree in which these persons are qualified to 
perform the duties that pertain to the promotion and 
protection of the public health. Inthe annals of un- 
health are to be found the stories of many cruel out- 
breaks of contagious diseases, notably typhoid, which 
in the light of modern science are due to the densest 
ignorance, in college towns where the most eminent 
men knew a great deal more about Greek roots than 
they did of the power of those of a willow-tree to pene- 
trate and obstruct a leaking earthern drain-pipe and 
send back its poisonous effluvium to destroy the lives 
of those exposed to it. These examinations will be 
held on the first Wednesday of March, June and Octo- 
ber; will be both written and oral, and will include 
plumbing, drainage and sanitary construction; sanitary 
laws, ordinances, rules and regulations; preventible 
diseases, isolation and disinfection; nuisances and the 
disposal of wastes; lighting, heating, ventilation and 
food. Municipal hygiene, as outlined above, is seen to 
be an extensive field; but it marks distinct progressand 
will help to counteract the state of things in which 
Colonel Waring says: 


‘‘ The world has not got on well at all, and is not getting 
on well, in which among large classes of the population 
one-half ofall the children born die before they attain the 
age of five years; that those who come to maturity rarely 
escape the suffering, loss of time, and incidental expense 
of unnecessary sickness; that the average age of all man- 
kind at death is not one-half of what it would be were we 
living under perfect sanitary conditions; that one of the 
chief items of cost in carrying on the world, is that of sup- 
porting and attending the sick and helpless; that another 
greatitem is the cost of raising children to, or toward, the 
useful age, and then having them die before they begin to 
make a return on the investment; that the great object of 
a well-regulated life is to secure happiness for one’s self 
and for one’s dependents, an aim which is crushed to the 
earth with every death of wife, or child, or friend.”’ 
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Spurgeon’s Autobiography.” 


CHARLES H. SPURGEON was an extraordinary man. 
His life was an extraordinary life; and this Autodz- 
ography is in its way as extraordinary as the man 
and his life. 

The touch of genius lies on him from his earliest 
years; but it is génius lifted up by divine grace to a 
higher plane, not transformed in the least as to its 
human elements and characteristics, but absorbed in 
the work and functions of the Christian ministry, 
carried forward. on the simplest lines, in the simplest 
way, without the aid of ecclesiastical assumptions, 
liturgical parade, corporate grandeur or worldly mag- 
nificence of any kind. 

Other divines have left their mark on the literature 
of religion and on theology. Some of them, like 
Newman, Pusey and Keble, have led great move- 
ments in the Church, or like Wesley have incorpo- 
rated their work as preachers in lasting organiza- 
tions which have been perpetuated in the Church. 
Others, like Henry Ward Beecher, have spread them- 
selves out into many spheres of influence and made 
themselves felt in the widest and most various action 
on all the springs of life, or, like the late Bishop 
Brooks, stood in the seats of power and swayed men 
with the admiration and rapture of noble thoughts 
and an eloquent personality. 

Spurgeon had none of the conventional aids of the 
churchman, There was no university nor even acol- 
lege behind him. He was a plain Baptist, and a 
Baptist who carried the theory of independence to 
the extreme simplicity of making little of ordination 
and nothing at all of an organic ministry, trans- 
mitted by the laying onof hands. He was a Calvin- 
ist, too, strict but not given to straining things in 
the hyper-Calvinistic fashion. He had no ambition 
for innovations in theology, for new departures in the 
Church, or for any larger or different work which lay 
outside the functions of the Christian ministry. He 
is the grand example we have had in this age of the 
power, usefulness and greatness of the Christian 
ministry, pure and simple. His illustration of this 
is so noble in itself, worth so much in its influence on 
the Church, and so full of inspiration for all who 
will study it, that we do not grudge the four great 
volumes which have been laid out for this Axutodzog- 
raphy. 

The first only has been published; the others will 
follow as rapidly as possible. It is not altogether 
easy to see how all this material can be brought to- 
gether without considerable repetition of the same 
notes. Thereis more or less of this in the volume now 
issued, tho not so much as to impair its impression 
or make us wish that it had been condensed. Like 
everything that came from Mr. Spurgeon, it is all 
interesting. Run on as he may, the charm of genius 
pervades it; and no genius carries with it such po- 
tency with the heart as religious genius. 

The book is saved from the intolerable egoism 
which besets religious autobiographies, first of all, 
by the author’s genuine humility. Mr. Spurgeon is 
continually in evidence, never, indeed, being wholly 
out of sight for any considerable number of sen- 
tences; but he is in sight not for his own sake, least 
of all for any petty vanity of self-exhibition, but as 
the living witness of the grace of God. full of glad 
testimonies and an irrepressible activity. This is the 
great feature of the book; and it is irresistible, as it 
was in the preacher himself; as it was in St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

Many other fine qualities add their power and charm 
to the book. There was a great deal of humanity of 
many sorts in Spurgeon, and all had the strong, full, 
fresh flavor in them of the soil he was reared on. He 
had a large vein of humor in him, and it saves many 
a page of this book from dulness. It breaks out in 
unexpected places wherever the surface is thin, to 
show what a spring of humor there was within. The 
Autobiography glows and ripples with it, as his entire 
ministry did. Of his apiomb and bonhomie the 
Autobiography gives many examples. His method of 
silencing a virago at Waterbeach, who lay in wait for 
him at her own gate, is as amusing as the fathous 
anecdote of Daniel O’Connell, and more effective. 





* Tue AuTOBIOGRAPHY oF CHARLES H. Spurcron. Compiled from 
his Diary, Letters and Records by his Wife and his Private Secre- 
tary. ‘The Law of Truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was not 
found in his lips: he walked with me in peace and equity, and did 
turn many away from iniquity.”"—Malachi 11:6. Vol. I, 1834-1854. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago, New York, Toronto. 1898. 
Four vois., square 8vo. $10.09 the set. 
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The violence of the outbreak astonished him; but in 
perfect coolness he maintained the character he had 
determined to act in, and replied: ‘‘ Yes, thank you; 
I am quite well. I hope you are the same.” Then 
came the second burst, pitched high and screamed 
into his ear. Its only effect upon the imperturbable 
wag was to draw out the smiling reply: ‘‘ Yes, it does 
look rather as if it is going to rain; I think I had 
better be getting on.’’ ‘‘Bless the man,’’ cried the 
baffled termagant; ‘‘ he’s as deaf as a post.’”’ 

This first volume begins at the beginning with a 
short ancestry, virtually little more than the story of 
the home and life of the two Independent ministers, 
Mr. Spurgeon’s father and grandfather, not omitting 
the striking figures of the mother and grandmother. 

The story is exceedingly attractive in its pure and 
strong simplicity. The fun of childhood bubbles up 
in many a humorous incident. Occasionally we have 
glimpses of the plain, honest training of an English 
yeoman, as, for example, the father’s horror on 
learning that his boy had contracted the debt of one 
farthing in the village store, and his speedy measures 
to extinguish the debt and give the boy a lesson 
which for all his life planted in his mind that funda- 
mental principle of economic honesty, a horror of 
debt. 

Mr. Spurgeon preached his first sermon when he 
was but a little more than sixteen years old. He tells 
the story of his conversion, and most instructive and 
interesting it is. But it makes on the reader the 
impression that its roots lay much further back in the 
unrecognized experiences of a childhood that had been 
marked out from the first for great things, spiritually. 
Indeed, the very striking incident of the Rev. Mr. 
Knill’s prophecy and experience with the boy shows 
that this must have been true. The incident is given 
at length in the Fifth Chapter, and is quite too com- 
plete in itself to be marred by such reproduction of a 
part as we are limited to here. At the age of 
fourteen he had been sent to a Church of England 
school at Maidstone, where, by a short method of 
Independent logic, he had developed from the Church 
Catechism the Baptist doctrine that baptism can 
be lawfully administered only on condition of per- 
sonal faith and repentance. There, too, the dons 
had some rather different experience of the boy’s wit. 
‘‘How many sacraments are there ?’’ the teacher 
asked one day in class. ‘‘Seven,’’ replied the dull 
boy of the class; and when he was wigged for that 
bit of unprotestantism, followed it up with another 
which was worse; ‘‘ Oh, sir, there is one they take at 
the /altar.” ‘‘ That,” broke in the young Spurgeon, 
with a remark which upset the whole room—‘ that 
must be the hanging.’’ 

The boy never came nearer college or university 
than this school, tho plans were made and made 
often which would have taken him to one or the 
other. The Autobiography is full on these points, 
and moreover makes it as plain as such a thing can 
be, that for the work he had to do the training he 
had was the best, and really it was considerable. He 
was first and last in the hands of good teachers who 
taught him Latin, Greek and mathematics. He 
worked hard himself and at once put what he learned 
into use asateacher. In these early years the stu- 
dent, teacher and preacher were all commingled in 
the one marvelous boyhood. Premature work, be- 
gun far too early in life, in the joyous enthusiasm and 
splendid pride of early strength, driven on harder 
and harder year by year in ever-widening circles of 
responsibility, was the secret of that all too early 
death at Mentone at the age of fifty-seven and of the 
breakdown which preceded it. 

The present volume ends in 1854 when Mr. Spur- 
geon was just installed in London and had already 
begun his long and glorious pastorate. The supreme 
interest ofthe volume is, therefore, that which always 
attaches to the day of beginnings, especially of be- 
ginnings which afterward grew into great things. 
We see him here the child, the lad, the schoolboy, 
the teacher and the ‘‘ boy-preacher-of-the-fens’’ 
commingled into one. We have marvelous exam- 
ples of his early workmanship in the pulpit, and _ spir- 
itual exercises and meditations that even thus early 
reveal a soul that walked alone with God and on the 
highest planes of exalted communion. 

The volume is a good one to read, and, as has been 
intimated above, is rich in human as well as divine 
interest. It bears all through in its humor, its bon- 
homie, and its broad plain humanity the ear-marks of 

Spurgeon’s authorship. The next volume will bring 
us into the full but broadening and deepening stream 
of his great ministry at London. 
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Briet Mention. 


VEIGHED AND WANTING. Addresses on the Ten Com- 
ma.:inents. By D. L. Moody. (The Bible Institute 
Colportage Association.) This is one of the most pun- 
gent and useful of the Bible Institute Colportage Asso- 
ciation s publications. It is healthy, right to the point, 
carries conviction with it on every point, and shows Mr. 
Moody at his best. In it he applies the Commandments 
all around, andevery shot comes from a whole battery 
of double-shotted guns. 

THE Victor’s Crowns, and Other Sermons. By Alex- 
ander Matlaren, D.D. (Imported by the Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) For deep sounding of the Divine 
Word and the drawing thence food for the awakened 
soulin its need, we have no better sermons than Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren’s. This new series is sure of its 
welcome beforehand. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT Story Retold for Young People, 
by W. H. Bennett, M.A., Hackney and New College, 
London, and THE NEw TESTAMENT STORY Retold for 
Young People, by W. F. Adeney, M.A., New College, 
London (Macmillan Company, 60 cents per vol.), are 
popular reductions of the Old and New Testament 
story to one continuous narrative, rendered with great 
simplicity of style, furnished with maps and embellished 
with illustrations. 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE, dy Richard G. Moul- 
ton, Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Chicago (The Macmillan Co., 50 cents per vol.), has 
often been commended to our readers in the course of 
its publication, The general principle on which it is 
prepared is that of presenting the Scriptures in modern 
literary form. The latest addition to this interesting 
work is The Psalms and Lamentations, in two volumes. 

We note in this connection two more than usually 
attractive collections of sermons. THE SPRING OF THE 
Day. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
(Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) Those of our readers 
who remember the very great attractiveness of ‘‘ The 
Clock of Nature,’’ by the same author, will know what 
to expect from the series of addresses orsermons which 
compose this volume. There is a touch of poetry in 
them all. They are based on the notes of agreement 
between the morning of the day and the spring of the 
year with youth. They unfold in many strains the 
song of youth in time, life, nature and in grace; and 
withal employ them to illustrate Scripture. Hugh 
Macmillan is a preacher who walks apart from the rest, 
not for any disagreement with them as to the Gospel 
and its teaching, but because the message he has to 
deliver comes from his own heart and from his alone. 
There is great good and great pleasure to be had from 
this book. 

In connection with the above, we note SERMONS ON 
SomE Worps or St. Pau. By H. P. Liddon, D.D., 
D.C.L.,£Z£.D. (Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00.) The 
sermons contained in this volume are supplementary to 
those which have already appeared. The link which 
connects them is an attempt toenter into a vivid, minute 
and realizing exposition of the mind of the Apostle. 
They are particularly rich in hints and thoughts of this 
nature. 

THOUGHTS ON THE LorRpD’s PRAYER. By Elizabeth 
Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) There is great sig- 
nificance in these addresses being delivered at Oxford. 
They are in reality short sermons, thoughtful, attract- 
ive and having all the characteristics and merits of 
brief homilies to a student audience. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE BIBLE. Sy Walter F. 
Adeney, M.A., Professor of New Testament Exegesis, 
etc., New College, London. (Thomas Whittaker. 50 
cents.) This is a reassuring little volume composed of 
Chautauquan Lectures published at the suggestion of 
the Sunday School Union. It shows how the Bible was 
constructed, in a critical and historical way, and at the 
same time does this so as to make the story contribute 
to the impression of a slowly developing and advancing 
divine revelation. 

THANKSGIVING AFTER THE COMMUNION OF THE Bopy 
AND BLooD OF CHRIST. Compiled from Ancient and 
Modern Sources by a Layman of the American Church. 
(New York: R. H. Russell.) This rich brochure, printed 
in antique black-letter type, containing a commendatory 
Introduction by the Rev. George McClellan Fiske, D.D, 
The unknown author appears to have had two objects 
in compiling these 7hanksgivings, toenrich the Church 
with a larger amount of devotional matter and especial- 
ly with matter pervaded with the note of Thanks- 
giving, and in the next place to give some examples 
from the ancient liturgies of the exaltation of the eu- 
charist to a sacramental mystery. 

ADDRESES TO WOMEN ENGAGED IN CHURCH Work. By 
Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.00.) A neat little volume, with five addresses 
delivered on various occasions in various places by 

Bishop Potter. The addresses are characterized by the 
Bishop’s habitual good sense, gracious felicity and pith. 

How To CoMFort THE Sick. From the Original of 
Rev. Jos. Aloysius Krebs, C.SS.R. (Benziger Brothers, 
$1.00.) A Roman Catholic Manual for the use and 

guidance of nurses and attendants on the sick, 
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especially adapted for the instruction, consolation 
and devotion of religious persons devoted to the serv- 
ice of the sick.’’ 

HER TWENTY HEATHEN, and Other Missionary Sto- 
ries. By Mary E. Bamford. (The Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton. 50cents.) Miss Bamford has been devoting her- 
self to short stories which bring out the various motives 
for giving. A number of them are published in this 
volume. They combine much literary skill with some- 
thing like a genius for touching up the telling, humor- 
ous and pathetic points of astory. In this way Miss 
Bamford makes a whole gallery of ‘‘cases’’ lie before 
us—the deacon who made no deposits in the bank of 
Heaven the girl who let herself seem stingy to have 
means to be generous, the colored sister who ‘‘laid it 
befo’ de Lord’’ how without money to live on they 
should get some for missions, are all well worth read- 
ing and remembering. 

Is My BrBLE TRUE? Where Did We Get it? By the 
Rev. Charles Leach, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 5ocents.) Evidently this book has been to the 
author a labor of love, so distinctly does it carry with 
it the tone of an undoubting and triumphant faith. It 
recites clearly and with convincing brevity the history 
of the Bible as we know it from ancient times. 

PAUL AND His FRIENDS, é6y Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D., is a series of plain, pungent and outspoken re- 
vival sermons. Thetitles of many of them are as good 
asa battle won. The volume goes with ‘‘Christ and 
His Friends,’’ and ‘‘ The Fisherman and His Friends.” 
The three make an important and suggestive series 
for active workers in the evangelical field. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.50.) 

THE TRUE VINE. By Rev. Andrew Murray. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co. s5o0cents.) This little volume is de- 
signed to supply a series of Meditations for a month on 
John 15: 1-16. (I am the vine ye are the branches, etc.) 
It is practical, spiritual and attractive, as all Dr. Mur- 
ray’s books are. 

HENRY VIII AND THE REFORMATION, in Relation to the 
Church of England, by the Rev. William Frederic Faber, 
is a timely and spirited reply to many of the attacks 
which have been made on the Church of England, and 
particularly to the charge that the English Reforma- 
tion had its origin in the refusal of the Pope to indulge 
Henry VIII in his amorous passion for Ann Boleyn. 
Mr. Faber shows that the repudiation of Rome wasa 
national sentiment which dates from the earliest times. 

THE HIDDEN YEARS AT NAZARETH, an interesting and 
profitable study ofthe home life of Jesus at Nazareth, 
by the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 25 cents.) 

AvE Maria. By Charles Hanson Towne. (The Editor 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. 25 cents.) A pleasing 
collection of twelve little poems or verselets in praise of 
the Virgin Mary. The meters are smooth and musical, 
and the sentiment flows on in harmony with the Roman 
Catholic doctrine. 

YE NExTE THYNGE Sy Eleanor Amerman Sutphen. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 30 cents.) A graceful 
and inspiring little book is this. It has Mrs. George A. 
Paull’s ballad, ‘‘Doe ye nexte thynge’’ for its intro- 
duction. It ends in the wedding of two kindred spirits 
when this became to them both the “‘ nexte thynge’”’ to 
be done. 

Sin AND ITs CONSEQUENCES; or, the Conquest of Sin, by 
the Very Rev. Dean Farrar (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 50 cents), deserves to be mentioned among the 
good books for life’s guidance published by this house 





A TREATISE ON ROCKs, ROCK-WEATHERING AND SOILS. 
By George P. Merrill, Curator of Geology in the 
National Museum, etc. (The Macmillan Company. 
1897. 8vo, 411 + xx pages. $4.00.) 

This book was intended to discuss the behavior of 
rocks while undergoing degeneration in the process of 
decay. Altho beginning with a discussion of rocks and 
rock-forming minerals, what is said about their origin, 
structure and composition is intended only as an in- 
troduction to the maintopic. The author has published 
many original papers on this subject, and has drawn 
freely upon the publications of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, the United States National Museum and 
the Bulletins of the Geological Society of America. He 
has exercised good judgment in the handling of his 
material and his presentation of the subject will be ac- 
cepted as correct by the best judges. 

Rocks are divided according to their origin into four 
groups: igneous, aqueous, eolian and metamorphic. 
Like most petrographers in our country he accepts 
Rosenbusch’s classification of the igneous rocks, but 
lays less stress upon the mode of occurrence and age, 
and thus gains in clearness. Aqueous rocks are made to 
include many that have been formed through chemical 
agencies, such as iron ores, silica, stalactites, gypsum 
and salt: also those usually classed as the result of or- 
ganic agencies, like coal and limestone, and infusorial 
earth. These are in addition to the fragmental de- 
posits. Eolian rocks are such as volcanic dust and 
dune sands. The metamorphic rocks owe their origin 
to pressure, contact with igneous flows ora process of 
indefinite substitution and replacement. Both stratified 
and unstratified rocks may be metamorphosed. A larger 


THE INDEPENDENT 
stress is laid now than formerly upon the derivation of 
such schists as gneiss from granite and related rocks. 


As a motto for the most important part of the book 
the author uses the following quotation from Hutton: 


'*€In the economy of the world 1 can find no traces of a 


beginning, no prospect ofanend.’’ Professor Merrill’s 
treatise is based, however, upon the existence of origi- 
nal and derived rocks. The igneous represent those 
first formed, from which all the others are derived; and 
the final phase reached is that of stable, insoluble resi- 
dues. Clearly, then, there is a beginning and an end to 
rocks, as outlined in this treatise, so that the motto is 
hardly applicable. 

Weathering is clearly distinguished from alteration. 
It is applied only to those superficial changes ina rock- 
mass brought about through atmospheric agencies. The 
forces engaged work downward. Alteration refers to 
deeper seated changes, such as take place below the 
line of oxidation, resulting in hydration and the forma- 
tion of hydrous minerals like chlorite, sericite, zeolites, 
etc. Weathering destroys the original rock; but alter- 
ation retains its individuality and geological identity. 
The various processes involved in rock-weathering are 
fully described under the four divisions of action of the 
atmosphere—chemical action of water,mechanical action 
of water and ice, and the action of organisms. 

Under the first we have set forth the influence of the 
nitrogen of the air. Both nitric acid and ammonia are 
proved to exist in the atmosphere in measurable quan- 
tities, and when added to the nitrogen compounds, de- 
veloped through the action of bacteria and plants, as- 
sist in the growth of crops. Carbonic acid is found in 
small amounts universally. Such variations of tem- 
perature as are recorded in various localities actually 
crack and split the ledges, and must be present almost 
universally in an inferior degree. The wind both 
drifts sand and wears away the surfaces of rocks; many 
ledges in the far West exhibit its smoothing action, 
and the window-glass of Cape Cod is not infrequently 
worn and drilled through by the same means. 

Pure water will act slightly upon most minerals, and 
when aided by the presence of organic acids even 
quartz will yield under ordinary temperatures. Some 
rocks contain large amounts of absorbed water; when 
this is frozen the effects are disastrous to the integrity 
of the material. No better illustration is needed than 
the separation of flakes from the surface of the Egyp- 
tian Obelisk in Central Park soon after its instalment. 
Except for the corrective application of a paraffin 
coating that monolith could not have long survived the 
rigors of our climate. The organisms active in rock 
decay are lichens, mosses, herbs, shrubs and trees, and 
among animals, ants and marine invertebrates bacteria 
also have their share in the work. 

The author presents the details of decomposition, as 
seen in typical cases, like granite, trap, basalt, lime- 
stone and various elastic rocks; and, so far as proof of 
the work performed is needed, this is the most valuable 
part of the book. In the earlier stages of degenera- 
tion hydration is the most important factor, the amount 
of water increasing rapidly as decomposition advances. 
Granite will be disintegrated long before the feldspars 
lose their alkalis. Black mica will give way before 
the potash feldspars in granite, but is one of the most 
enduring constituents in the basic rocks. Kaolinization 
is the most marked result of granitic decay. The alkaliis 
dissolved out as a carbonate and disappears. The silica 
thus liberated mostly remains mixed with the kaolin or 
aluminous silicate left behind, tho the amount of silica 
dissolved is quite appreciable. 

Among the various physical phases of weathering 
may be mentioned the fact of disintegration without 
decomposition. Granite becomes arkose, a kind of 
sand. Thecoarser the grainthe more rapid the disin- 
tegration. When traversed by joints granite ledges 
break up into boulders of decomposition. Large flakes 
of the same rock may separate themselves from the 
general mass. Harder minerals will resist longer than 
the average rock, and the surface will be pitted; sand- 
stones will become roughened through the removal of 
the cementing constituent. Water may protect ledges 
from decay. The surface of ledges for a time are in- 
durated on exposure. The change of color incidental 
to weathering is very marked. Very handsome speci- 
mens may be obtained, showing a concentric banding, 
where the core of the fragment represents the original 
substance, and the several colors the different degrees 
of change. To some extent scenic effects result from 
a greater or less decomposition. In the White Moun- 
tains the flumes are the result of unequal decay upon 
dikes and their surroundings. Some are left behind 
after the disintegration of the inclosing rocks. Iron 
ores in Alabama increase in the percentage of calcium 
carbonate with the descent, it sometimes happening 
that the ores become valueless atthe depth of hundreds 
of feet, since the surface is only a residuary deposit 
from a ferruginous limestone. 

As totime considerations, the rate of weathering is 
hastened by coarseness of texture, humidity, lack of 
protection, presence of grains of varied degrees of solu- 
bility, and climatic extremes. Aboriginal stone imple- 
ments frequently have a weathered surface. The 
depth of weathering varies, being very slight in all 
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glaciated regions, because of the removal of the softer 
parts by the glaciers, and exists to greater extent in 
the regions never visited by ice-action. In Georgia 
the rocks are completely rotted to a depth of 95 feet, 
but incipient decay may be seen down to 300 feet. In 
Brazil decomposed clays have been brought up from 
the depth of nearly 400 feet. 

Accepting the fact that decomposition may be seen 
everywhere, the author pictures to himself the earth as 
a solid enveloped by a shell of earth, or loose material, 
and thinks this entire mantle of unconsolidated mate- 
rial should receive a name; and he proposes for it the 
expression of regolith, meaning a stone blanket. Viewed 
from this standpoint, he classifies its material as sed- 
entary and transported. The first include all residuary 
deposits occupying the sites of the rock masses from 
which they were derived, and such cumulose accumu- 
lations as peatand muck. The second are called col- 
luvial (talus and cliff débris), alluvial, eolian and gla- 
cial deposits. 

The residues from limestones, coral, and most igne- 
ous rocks when carefully analyzed prove to be ferru- 
ginousclays. The /aterite of India and the wache of the 
older German geologists are residues from igneous 
rocks that have been known fora long time from for- 
eign countries. 

The origin of peat bogs is well illustrated in telling 
how aquatic plants, like sphagnous mosses, may grad- 
ually spread over the surface of ponds like a carpet. 
As this vegetable coating increases it may support 
rushes and sedges; afterward, swamp plants, shrubs, 
and even trees. If the process is continued sufficiently 
long the resultant mass will be solid. Cumulose de- 
posits, like those of the Great Dismal Swamp, may, by 
increase in the central portions, gradually rise above 
the level of the surrounding country. 

The term colluvial is adopted from Eilgard to repre- 
sent those heterogeneous aggregates of rock-detritus, 
commonly called talus and cliff débris. Time will prove 
whetherthis and the other new words so freely manu- 
factured by the scientific men of the present generation 
are needed. Certainly none can survive like asexual or 
aglacial or englacial that are hybrids from both Latin 
and Greek. Woodworth has suggested that epilith 
would be preferable to regolith. 

Among thealluvial deposits considerable attention is 
paid to /oess and adobe. The first received its name 
from its occurrence in the Rhine Valley. Elsewhere it 
is of special importance in the Mississippi Valley, 
China and the steppes of Russia. Richtofen regarded 
the Chinese deposit as largely eolian, due to the action 
of wind in transporting very fine detritus by wind into 
inclosed basins where it became entangled with grow- 
ing vegetation. In China it extends over hundreds of 
square miles and hasa thickness of thousands of feet. 
American students regard this material as glacial silt 
borne southward by streams, and deposited in water 
just sufficiently in motionto carry the fine clay further 
away. Adoée is a calcareous clay common in the arid 
regions of the Cordilleras, both upland and paludal— 
the one derived from the waste of the surrounding 
mountain slopes and the other having essentially the 
same origin but aided by a little slack water. It is 
2,000 to 3,000 feet thick. 

The immense paludal deposits of the Atlantic coast 
are made by wave action and plant growth. Whena 
sheet of mud has been established it commonly becomes 
occupied by a dense growth of eel-grass. This plant by 
its habit of growth greatly favors the deposition of 
sediment. After repeated and long-continued tidal 
action the mud is high enough to allow of the growth of 
reeds and ridges or ordinary swamps. Still later— 
especially if the process is hastened by human action— 
these swamps may be reclaimed and grow abundant 
crops. 

The book closes with an account of soils, or that part” 
of the regolith which is directly connected with the 
growth of plants. The basis of every soil should corre- 
spond with the composition of the underlying rock, 
because it has been derived from the hard substratum. 
Of all the constituents, aside from moisture, found in 
the soil, only potash, lime, magnesia, phosphoric and 
sulphuric acids can be considered absolutely essential 
as plant food, and these substances are commonly 


present; but the varying degrees of fertility must be 
due to the nature of the combinations and to physical 
and climatic differences. The substance which con. 
trols the fertility of the soil more than anything else is 
lime. Fallowing is much more rapid and effective in 
the warmer climates. The soils of the arid regions 
contain more of the soluble salts, because of the lack 
of leaching. For this reason some of these soils are bet- 
terand some worse than those in humid regions. 

Late experimental work indicates that fertility is 
more dependent upon the finer comminution and 
greater decomposed condition of the soil than upon 
chemical composition, partly because moisture can be 
more easily absorbed and held. Soils are best classi- 
fied according as they have been formed in place or 
transported. The colors are due tothe presence of car- 
bonaceous matter for those that are dark; and to iron 
oxides are due the buff, yellow, ochreous-brown and 
red hues. The most brilliant hues are entirely super- 
ficial. Soils have been formed in every geological age, 


for the same conditions of formation have always ex- 
isted, and they have been preserved entire with erect 
trunks of trees still standing upon them. 
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Tue SociAL TEACHING OF JESUS. Am 
Essay in Christian Sociology. By 
Shailer Matthews, A.M., Professor of 
N. T. History and Interpretation in 


the University of Chicago. (The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50.) 

This volume is republished from the 

American Journal of Sociology. Its chap- 


ters have, however, been considerably 
rewritten to prepare them for the perma- 
nent form in which they now appear. 
The nine chapters which contain Pro- 
fessor Matthews’s exposition contain a 
highly satisfactory presentation of the 
subject, cautious, considerate, with due 
regard to the difficulties of the subject 
and to the complex conditions in which 
the teachings of Jesus have to be ap- 
plied. The foundation of social life he 
finds in man’s nature, to which human 
fellowship is a constitutional necessity. 
In Jesus’ mind the phrase Kingdom of 
God is not political or subjective or 
eschatolegical, but denotes an ideal 
social order. Marriage is a primal fact 
in life and not the creature of law. Jesus 
was neither an anarchist nor a socialist, 
tho his teachings would lead to a social 
condition in which every citizen could be 
trusted to be a law to himself and act 
without legal constraint; and wealth is a 
trust. As to social life Jesus was no 
ascetic, and his doctrine of social equality 
does not dwell so much on the equality of 
rights as the equality of duties and re- 
sponsibilities—a very strong point in 
Professor Matthews’s book and quite 
characteristic of his discussion. We 
should say of itin general, that ina quiet 
way, with very little assumption, and 
in a compact brevity it contains all the 
points which have any real importance 
in the case. 


From TONKIN TO INDIA dy the Sources of 
the TIrawadi, January, ’95—January, 
95. By Prince Henri D’ Orléans. 
Translated by Hamley Bent, M.A. TJl- 
lustrated by G. Vuillier. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $5.00.) 

The publishers have made this an unu- 
sually elegant volume, with its fine type 
and affluence of out-of-the-way illustra- 
tion fromthe Far East. The narrative 
is full of interest, and carries with it the 
impression of being the record of a first- 
hand observer, notwithstanding the grave 
doubts on this point which the critics 
have thrown on some parts of Prince 
Henri’s narrative. Critics may, however, 
be wrong. Mr. Stanley’s story of having 
found Livingstone -was received with 
grave incredulity. The book is packed 
full of picturesque incident, description, 
traits of the people, features of the coun- 
try, habits, customs and superstitions of 
the people, and all which goes to make a 
book entertaining. The illustrations de- 
serve the praise of reproducing toa re- 
markable degree the scenery and atmos- 
phere of the country. The volume has 
a map with the entire route of the expe- 
dition marked on it. 


How To RIGHT A Wronc. By Moses 
Samelson. (New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely. $2.00.) This book is clearly 
written and with much show of logical 
fairness. The author, however, does 
not discriminate between will and shall, 
he splits his infinitives and indulges 
freely in other offenses to the best Eng- 
lish usage. Barring these vulnerable 
points, the book is not only interesting 
but instructive, and most of the author’s 
conclusions are worthy of consideration. 
The work covers a large ground, almost 
the whole field of human duty, especially 
as regards the reciprocal obligations of 
the individual and society, the State and 
ihe citizen, and all of the problems con- 
nected therewith. Mr. Samelson is a 
clear thinker, conscientious and fair, 
with sympathies apparently unwarped 
by prejudice. One may not accept all 
that he offers, but his sincerity and 
rightmindedness are pleasantly prom- 
inent on every page. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE CHARGE OF 
APOSTASY AGAINST WORDSWORTH. By 
William Hale White. (Longmans, Green 
&Co. $1.25.) This very carefully con- 
ducted critique is designed to meet the 
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chatges which have obtained considera- 
ble currency that Wordsworth, toward 
the middle of his life, underwent a great 
change in his. opinions and abandoned 
his liberal politics and his orthodox 
faith. Mr. White examines both points 
at great length and in the fairest man- 
ner. He comestothe very rational con- 
clusion that while there is change in the 
poet and some contradiction, there is 
nothing which implies the essential 
abandonment of his earlier principles. 
The changes are for the most part such 
as were made necessary by readjustment 
to the changed conditions of life and 
movements around him; as, for example, 
the development of Napoleonism in 
France. As to his religious faith, the 
author’s conclusion is: 

._“Superficially, in religious matters he 
was always inconsistent; but it is untrue 
that he ever fell away from the faith of his 
earlier years or that he ever added any- 
thing destructive of it.’”’ 


Pot-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. C.W. Earle, with an Appendix by 
Lady Constance Lytton. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.50.) This is the 
tenth edition of a very interesting book 
upon trees, plants, flowers, gardening, 
cooking, botany, the literature of all 
these subjects, and it would be hard to 
say what not withinthe widest scope of 
a woman’s interest inthem all. A pleas- 
ing domestic spirit, English to the finest 
shade, informs the work. It is a book of 
months, a journey from the first of Jan- 
uary to the end of December, with notes 
descriptive of the year’s flowers, plants 
and fruits, housekeeping needs—indeed, 
the English home and its surroundings 
sketched in passing with interesting dis- 
cussions and charming comment. Doubt- 
less the appeal is more immediately 
effective upon English than American 
readers, but it is an engaging book for 
all cultivated minds. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR 
Book AND ALMANACK FOR 1898. (Orange 
Judd Company.) The Farmers’ Alma- 
nac, like the farmers’ store, must contain 
something of everything. It is hard to 
say what Mr. Herbert Myrick, the editor 
of the American Agriculturist has omitted 
from his almanac. It starts with some 
touches of astronomy and meteorology. 
It is a cyclopedia of events, a market 
guide, a tréasury of all sorts of statistics, 
matters of reference, and some amusing 
examples of popular superstition to enli- 
ven its pages. It has recipes of all 
sorts for the household, statistics of Ed- 
ucation, Religion, Progress, and no end 
of agricultural and horticultural statis- 
tics. 


Day-DREAMS OFA Doctor. S&yC. Bar- 
low, M.D. (Buffalo: The Peter Paul 
Book Co. $1.25.) We are at a loss 
whether to place this book among ro- 
mances or with the books of every-day 
reality. It is a curious mixture. Dr. 
Barlow’s day-dreams are not all dreams, 
and his realities sometimes are strangely 
like the gauziest of imaginings. There 
is enough of genuinely interesting mat- 
ter in the book to make an excellent lit- 
tle volume on the life and experiences of 
a country doctor. But why should any 
book, no matter hoy poor, be loaded with 
these absurd caricatures of illustrations? 


Volume XVI of the CENTENARY EDITION 
OF THE WorKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE IN 
Tuirty VOLUMES is the fifth of the eight 
volumes which compose the History of 
Frederick Il. of Prussia, called Frederick 
the Great. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) Those of our read- 
ers who have possessed themselves of 
the previous volumes of this admirable 
edition of Carlyle will be glad to learn of 
this addition tothe number. It is hand- 
somely illustrated with portraits, well 
printed, on good paper, in good form 
and sold at the low price of $1.25 per 
volume. 

MetuHopistT IpyLis. By Harry Lind- 
say. (New York: M. F. Mansfield; Lon- 
don: James Bowden. $1.25.) Village 
sketches of excellent quality, tinged 
more or less strongly with a religious 
purpose, or with the color of religious 


influence as observed in a rural com- 
munity of England. Mr. Lindsay has 
treated his subjects with admirable sym- 
pathy and reserve. Doubtless his dia- 
lect sketches will be better appreciated 
in England than in America; but even 
here they will not fail to find delighted 
readers. 


A LAND WiTHoUT CHIMNEYs; OR, THE 
Byways oF Mexico. By Alfred Oscar 
Coffin, Ph.D. (Cincinnati: The Editor 
Publishing Co.) There is a considerable 
amount of interesting matter in these de- 
scriptive chapters. The writer traveled 
and studied in Mexico, and what he saw 
and found out he set down in entertain- 
ing, if not especially elegant, style. We 
are sorry to see any book that is worth 
printing at all brought out, as this one 
has been, without any regard whatever 
for the feelings of readers. The print is 
execrable. Theart preservative is here 
turned into the art destructive—of sight 
and patience. 


New RupAryvAt. By Condé Benoist Pal- 
Jen. (St. Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents.) 
The author of this little book has at- 
tempted to write a Rubdiydt of faith 
somewhat in answer to the old Persian 
poem. He has at least produced some 
quatrains that are both musical and 
well flushed with excellent doctrine and 
fortified with beautiful thought. The 
first edition of Fitzgerald’s translation 
of Omar is printed by way of appendix. 
For this, if nothing else, the little volume 
is worth preserving. 

RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD is Vol. V of 
Scribner’s issue of The Works of James 
Whitcomb Riley. Mr. Riley is at his best 
in these bits, done inthe dialect of the 
country children of the rural West; and 
the setting given his verse by the publish- 
ers iseminently beautiful. This edition 
of Riley should be satisfactory to both 
author and public. 


THE LivinG AGE for the quarter ending 
with March is at hand with its selections 
of leading articles from Twenty-five Brit- 
ish Reviews and the new feature of trans- 
lations from particularly good and at- 
tractive articles in the French, Italian 
and German periodicals, such as the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, La Lecture, Les 
Annales, Nuova Antologia and Ueber Land 
und Meer. 





Literary Notes. 


THE May Educational Review will 
contain five articles on the election of 
studies in the secondary schools, being 
papers prepared for the Harvard Teach- 
ers’ Association, by Messrs. Nathaniel 
S. Shaler, Samuel Thurber, John Tetlow, 
Charles W. Eliot and George H. Mar- 
tin. 

..The complete novel in the May 
issue of Lippincott’s is by the negro wri- 
ter, Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar. The 
scene of the story is laid in Ohio, in 
which State the author formerly resided. 
Since his return from England, however, 
Mr. Dunbar has been employed asan as- 
sistant at the Congressional Library, and 
now that he has married in Washington, 
and made a home for himself there, he 
may henceforth be counted among the 
authors of our National Capital. 


..- The Rev. J. P. Gell, rector of Bux- 
ted, Sussex, England, who has recently 
died, was the ‘‘ Brooke’’ of ‘‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days at Rugby.’’ He 
was for awhile in the Colonial Office, 
and married in Tasmania a daughter of 
Sir John Franklin. Later, he took orders, 
and, according to the Saturday Review, 
was almost ‘‘an ideal country parson, 
the friend and fellow-worker of the Non- 
conformists, a true father of the poor 
and counseler of all,’’ as every reader 
of ‘‘Tom Brown’”’ would expect ‘‘ Old 
Brooke ”’ to be. 


...The frontispiece for the May Cen- 
tury is one of Timothy Cole’s master- 
pieces in wood-engraving, from Rom- 
néy’s picture, ‘‘ The Parson’s Daugh- 
ter.”” The London Daily News says of 
Mr. Cole’s method of work: 

“Mr. Cole’s practice is to work straight 
from the painting when once his photo- 
graph from the canvas is transferred to the 
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block. The photograph is thus corrected 
in all its inadequacies and shortcomings of 
reproduction by a comparison with the orig- 
inal, and is finely engraved with the exqui- 
site skill and still more exquisite feeling for 
beauty which distinguish this first of living 
engravers.”’ 


-The late James Payn, in the last 
English Notes we are to publish from his 
pen, wrote with warm appreciation of 
“‘the good editor.”” But he himself may 
be said to have won that designation in 
his“ connection both with Chambers’s 
Journal, in Edinburgh, and the Cornhill 
Magazine, in London. Many English 
writers during the last few weeks have 
been bearing testimony to his constant 
curtesy, kindness and generous helpful- 
ness. He almost rivaled Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll in his shrewdness and aptitude in 
discovering unencouraged genius. 


.-George Parsons Lathrop, who died 
at Roosevelt Hospital on the roth inst., 
was born in Honolulu in 1851. His first 
literary work was editorial in connection 
with the Atlantic Monthly and the Boston 
Courier. Later he became well known as 
a writer of verse and of fiction. Among 
his more serious work was his ‘‘ Study 
of Hawthorne ’”’ (1875), whose daughter, 
Rose Hawthorne, he married in 1871. 
He edited an edition of Hawthorne’s 
works, with biographical sketch, in 1883, 
in which year he also founded the Amer- 
ican Copyright League. For the last 
few years Mr. Lathrop’s writings have 
been largely contributed to Catholic pub- 
lications. His wife, who since 1896 has 
conducted a cancer hospital on the East 
Side in New York, was with him at the 
last, when the serious nature of his ill- 
ness became known. 


.-Messrs. Curtis & Cameron, Boston, 
publishers of the Copley Prints, an- 
nounce among their additions this year 
the very earliest as well as the latest 
mural] decorations in this country. The 
frescoes by Wm. M. Hunt, the ‘‘ Discov- 
erer’’ and “Flight of Night,’’ painted in 
the Albany Capitol, and long since de- 
stroyed, also a large number of other 
works by Hunt, including the ‘‘ Jewess,”’ 
the ‘‘ Bathers”’ and ‘‘ The Girl with the 
White Cap,” besides the latest work of 
Mr. F. _D. Millet, in the Bank of Pitts- 
burg, and of Mr. La Farge, for Bowdoin 
College. The Copley Prints consist of 
admirable reproductions of notable 
paintings publicly and privately ovned 
in America, and of the best mural deco- 
rations in our public buildings, and have 
gained a wide-spread recognition and 
popularity. 


Books of the Week. 


The Bookman Literary Year Book. Edited by 
Jame Macarena. 5x744, pp. 260. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & C 

Folks from Dixie. 5 Paul L. Dunbar 44¢x7, pp. 
258. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 
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satin ech iona Mrs. Dunlop (in 2 vols). 5x73, 
pp. 300 per vol. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Werkingman’s Gate on. bg William F. Wil- 
loughby. 434x744, New York and 
Boston: T. Y. Crowe if FT ER Si chin eg 
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The Making of a Prig. By Evelyn Sharp. 5x76, 
pp. 409. New York and London: John Lane. 
The Ethics of Hobbes. With an Introduction b 
E. Hershe Ly yny Ph.D. 444x744, pp. 37? 
Boston: G Fe EP See eae See 
Two Prisoners. "By Thomas Nelson Fase. 434x 
7K, pp. 82. Ego York: R. H. Russell 
I. With Notes and Vocabulary, by 
. Roberts. 4x6%4, pp. 204. Boston 


Paul and ‘ie Friends. By Louis Albert Banks. 
5x74, pp. 346. New York and London: Funk 
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An Hundred-Fold. By Mrs. Susan M. Griffith. 
S4x 724, BD p.340. Richmond: Presbyterian Com- 
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The Eugene Field I Knew. By Francis Wilson. 
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The Dull Miss Archinard. By Anne Douglas 

Sedgwick. 446x744, pp. “87. New York: 
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In Old Narragansett. By Alice Morse Earle. 

244x644, pp. 196. New York: Charles Scrib- 


The Students’ Series of English Classics. The 
Essays ef Elia. By Charles: amb. The Pris- 
oner of Chillon. By Lord Byron. Pax Bp. 

110. Boston, New ios. _cnieag ac 
Shewell & Sanborn. Per vol.............ceee0e 

The Hidden Years at emient By the Rev. 2. 
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Selfhood and Service. By David Beaton, 4 Ens 
pp. 220. New York: Fleming H. Revell 

Our Lge By Frederick A. Noble, D 
5x73, pp. 282. New York: Fleming H. Revel 
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A French Volunteer of the War of Independ- 
ence. ud Shevelier de Ponty ape.) rans- 
lated by Robert B. Doug 5x76, pp. 294. 
New York: :D. Appleton mane Re ie pe 

The _ Autobio; his of Charles H. Spurgeon. 

Compiled is Wife and his Private Secre- 
tary. Fg pp. 880. New York: Fleming 
a, MEIEID  odnc00 satwncepccscscossacenianeceses 
The Prodigal’s Daughter. = L. 8. Bugs. 
414x634. pp. 260 New York: Benziger Bros.. 

Christian Education. By Mrs. Humphry: Ward. 

434x7, pp. 40. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
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The Macmillan Company's 
NEW BOOKS 


JUST READY 
The Divine Immanence 


An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of 
Matter 
By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A. 
Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


“A work of more than ordinary interest and helpful- 
able and welcome contribution 36 
wards ‘coustractive belief. "— The Outlook, New York 


“ As an exposition and interpretation of the subjects 
of which it treats, it is unsurpassed by any volume 
written in English during the present decade. We 
strongly urge, especially “yee! re Christian ministers 
and teachers, its careful study. is fully 
abreast of the latest piliosophic and scientific thought, 
and Say = ery with all that is —* progressive 
in both aperes of inquiry.”"—Amory H. BRADFORD, in 
Book Reviews. 





IN PREPARATION 


The Hope of Immortality 
An Essay Incorporating the Lectures delivered 
before the University of Cambridge on the 
Foundation of the Rev. John Hulse, 
1897-1898." 

By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A., 





Murat Halstead’s 
Great War Book. | 


The great War Correspondent’s masterpiece. 


“Our Country in War.” 


AND RELATIONS WITH ALL NATIONS. 

All about the armies, navies and coast 
defences of the U.S., Spain and al! nations. 

a ’ bout Cuba, Spain, Maine Disaster. 


pages. Magnificently illustrated. 
“Agents Wanted Quick. 


One agent sold 89 in one day; others are 


making day. Most liberal terms 
guaranteed days credit, price low, freight 
paid. Handsome outfit free. 

Send 12 two-cent stamps to pay postage. 











J. CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Post’s war news. 


If you have any difficu! ty 
in securing the paper, ad- 
dress 


The Lvening Vost 


You can safely rely upon | 
the absolute accuracy and 
thoroughness of the Evening $ 

Broadway and Fuiton St., N.Y. 
Be 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





The Regent Camera for Booksellers 


Guaranteed picture maker—not atoy. Takesa photo 
246x244 inches—fine appetiiag =~ positive ogee 


CAMERAS fetzase wiht 3 


without perng $1 extra for ely 
Sample prepaid, 65 cents. 


THE REGENT MFG. CO., 


179 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 ea 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 ) Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros. Westfield. Mass 


tions and out ; enabling 
seoy to take, soceien. 

t a tone six photos 
Per dozen $7.50. 
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Head ter of Harrow School, Translator of Aristotle's 
“ Ethics,” “ Politics,” etc, 





New Volumes Just Ready 
Completing the Old Testament in 


The Modern Reader’s Bible 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scripture, 
Presented in Modern Literary Form. 
By RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. 
Ph.D. (Penn.), 
Professor of Literature in English in the University of 
Chicago. 

Cloth extra, 50 cents each; 

Leather, 60 cents. 


THE PSALMS (with Lamentations) 
Two Volumes 


(Camb.), 


Small 18mo. 


“Professor Moulton has inaugurated a new epoch in 
Bible study, and it isnot too much to pronounce it one 
of the most important spiritual and literary events of 
the times ch volume contains a very val- 
uable introductory erpeed of the book presented as a 
piece of literature The text is that of the Re- 
vised Version.’ m Biblia 





JUST READY 


The Meaning of Education 
and Other Essays and Addresses, 

By NICHOL AS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia 
University. 

Cloth. 230 pages. 
The other papers included in the volume 
are: 
WHAT KNOWLEDGE Is Most WORTH ? 
Is THERE A NEW EDUCATION? 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 
THE FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The Development of the Child 


By NATHAN OPPENHEL", M.D., 
Attending Physician to the Children’s Department, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital Dispensary 
Cloth, 12mo. Just ready. Price, $1.25, net. 
The book is for any one who has in any capacity the 
care of a growing child, for the primary school teacher, 


tor the physician who advises its parents, but most ot 
all for every parent. 


Aristocracy and Evolution 


A Story of the Rights, the Origin, and the 
Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes, 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
author of ‘‘Is Life Worth Living,”’ 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 


“One of the most significant of recent contributions 
to social science.”— The Hvening Telegraph, Philadel- 


phia. 
_ rn — great charm as well as precision of 


manner a fascinating book.”—Times Herald, 
Chicago." 


12mo. $1.00. 








etc. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 





“EVANGELICA.” 


By APOLLO BELVEDERE. 


“Evangelica is worthy of thoughtful attention for the beautiful message that it brings to the reader.”— 


Minneapolis Progress. 


“* Evangelica isa little story in which heredity and moral r 


that 


44. 
Pp ility are 





ed together. It is well 


written, and will turn thought in the right direction.""— The Independent, New York. 
“‘By those who study man as alink of the universe, instead of a self-centered unit, the book is worthy of being 


carefully read.”"— Ottawa Daily Free Press, Canada. 





$1.25. Ntidhiasiniy Illustrated and Bound. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


K. RUSSELL, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT will ‘ett next week, May sth, the 
ablest, most interesting, and certainly one of the most im- 
portant numbers ever printed by it or by any other weekly 
newspaper in the world. 


AN AFRICA NUMBER. 


Africa is now the theater of an intense colonial activity; 
European Powers are dividing up the undivided portions of 
the Continent. In the last century, the world, some one has 
said, was engaged in stealing Africans from Africa ; now it 
is stealing Africa from Africans. Very remarkable changes 
have taken place in Central Africa in the past ten or fifteen 
years, and the process of division is still going on. Almost 
daily we have reports of advances by the French and English 
inthe Niger Region. Each is eager to get advantage of the 
other, and the danger of collision and international war is a 
real one. The attention of the world is drawn to the Dark 
ee and further developments are anxiously looked 

or 

We propose a series of articles which will show how 
Africa has been partitioned, why European Powers are 
rivals for African Territory, and what their colonial policies 
are. We shall have among our contributors to this number 
the foremost men in African affairs, in Europe and Africa. 
No trouble, time or expense has been spared in the prepara- 
tion of this number. 


It will Give the Latest, Fullest, Clearest and 
Most Satisfactory Account of Europe 
in Africa ever Attempted. 





Among the writers already secured are the following, 
and favorable.answers are expected from others of equal 
eminence: 


HENRY M. STANLEY, Sir GEO.TAUBMAN GOLDIE, R.C.G.M., 


“‘ Africa in the Twentieth Century.” Governor if bs “es go Niger Company, 
DISTRICT COMMANDER BLEY, e Future of Nigeria.” 


T nag aney ree DR. SCOTT KELTIE, 
German Empire in Africa. Secretary of the Royal Geogra hical Society, 
M. PAUL GUYESSE, 


“The Partition of Africa. 
Deputy and Ex-Minister of Colonies, CAPTAIN T. C. S. SPEEDY, 
“French Empire in Africa.”’ 


Of British Commission to King Me nelik, 
HENRY NORMAN, Ae. 


he New Abyssinia.” 
Editor ‘‘ London Chronicle,” Ex-C LIEUT. CH. LEMAIRE, 

‘‘England in Egypt and the Sfidan.”’ commissioner Distt Equator, 
W. T. STEAD, ‘‘The Kongo Free State.”’ 

Editor of ‘‘ The Review of Reviews,” COL. F, D. LUGARD, 
“English Empire in Africa.” Commander-in-Chief of English Forces in 

EDWARD HEAWOOD, M.A., 
Of the Royal Geographical Society, 


Nigeria, 
** The Kineton of Uganda.” 
‘Railroads, Telegraphs and Commerce in 
Africa.’ 


Kongo 


BISHOP J. C. HARTZELL, D.D., 


‘* Liberia.’ 





To give an idea of the thoroughness with which the work 
of this Africa Number is to be done, we call attention to the 
fact that we shall issue as a supplement 


A POLITICAL and PHYSICAL MAP of AFRICA, 


made expressly for us from data brought up to the present 

date. It will be printed in six colors, and will add immensely . 
to the interest and value of the articles. The expense of pro- 

ducing this map, size two pages of THE INDEPENDENT, will be 

about $800. 

Nothing, in fact, will be omitted to make the Africa 
Number one which every intelligent person must read. 
Single copies of The Africa Number, including map, 10 cents. 
Copies of the Map only, for the use of schools and colleges, 
when ordered in lots of 5 or more, 5 cents each. 


Owing to the great expense in getting out this issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT, but one edition will be pub- 
lished, and when sold it will be impossible to furnish 
additional copies. The Map has been for many months 
in course of preparation, and it would take a number 
of weeks to print additional copies. Orders, therefore, 
for this number should be sent at once. Any subscriber 
wishing copies for friends, should order in advance to 
secure delivery. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A French Volunteer of the 
War of Independence. 


the CHEVALIER DE PONTGIBAUD. 
Translated and edited by Robert B. 
Douglas. With Introduction and 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

*“ A new light is thrown upon the days of 1776 in this 
delightful book. . . . The chevalier tells his story 
well.”"—New York Mail and Express. 

“The importance of such a book as ‘A French Vol- 
unteer of the War of Independence’ cannot be gain- 
said. Its interest is correspondingly deep, and Ameri. 
cans of to-day cannot spend their time more profitably 
or entertainingly than in perusing this new volume of 
remini ."—Cinci ti Commercial- Tribune. 


The Lake of Wine. 


By BERNARD CAPES. No. 239, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

This story opens at the beginning of the century in 
London, but, while noted personages and famous scenes 
are introduced, the romantic interest of this brilliant 
tale is quite apart from historical environments. The 
author is a new writer; but this striking and original 
work, with its proofs of high talent, will attract a large 
circle of readers. On its own merits “The Lake of 
Wine " is certain to gain an unusual success. 


The Standard Bearer. 


An Historical Romance. By S. R. Crock- 
ETT, author of ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbon- 

t,”’ ‘‘ Cleg Kelly,’’ ‘‘ Lads’ Love,’’ 
etc. Uniform edition. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Crockett stands on ground that he has made his 
own in this romance of the Scottish Covenanters. The 
story opens in 1685, *“‘the Terrible Year,” with a vivid 
picture of the pursuit of fugitive Covenanters by the 
dragoons. The hero, who becomes a Covenanting 
minister, sees many strange and stirring adventures. 
The charming love story which runs through the book 
is varied by much excellent fighting and many pictur- 
esque incidents. “‘ The Standard Bearer” is likely to be 
ranked by readers with Mr. Crockett’s most successful 
work. 


Studies of Good and Evil. 


By Jostau Royce, Professor of the His- 
tory of Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The unity of this interesting and important book is 
derived from the author's application of his theories of 
philosophic idealism to relatively practical problems. 
He shows how his philosophical theory may be applied 
to the study of various issues relating to good and evil. 
The “ problem of evil,” as illustrated in Job, the case 
of John Bunyan, “‘ Tennyson and Pessimism,’ Meister 
Eckhart, the German Mystic, together with various 
suggestive and illuminating studies of self-conscious- 
ness, and some discussions of special issues, among 
which is the ‘“‘ Squatter Riot of 1850 in Sacramento,” are 
among the themes which are treated in a way that illus- 
trates the intimate relation of every fragment with the 
whole in the universe as idealism conceives it. The 
original thought and acute observation of the author 
find most striking phases of expression. 


The Historical Reference 
Book. 


By Louis HEILPRIN. Comprising a 
Chronological Table of Universal 
History, a Chronological Dictionary 
of Universal History, and a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. With Geo- 
graphical Notes. For the use of 
Students, Teachers and Readers. 
Fifth ,edition, revised in 1898. The 
Concise Knowledge Library, uniform 
with ‘‘ Natural History’’ and ‘‘ As- 
tronomy.’’ Crown 8vo. . Half leather, 
$2.00. 


“Quite the most compact, convenient, accurate, and 
authoritative work of the kind in the language. It isa 
happy combination of history, biography and geogra- 
phy, and should find a place in every family library, as 
well as at the elbow of every scholar and writer.”— New 
York Evening Post. 


Military Text-Books. 


The new ArMy DRILL REGULATIONS and 
a full list of Military Text-Books are 
published by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. rea 


For sale by all booksellers; or, will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 
72 FirTH AVENUE, NEw York. 
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EDUCATION, 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
Academy, 72d year; Home, i8th. No ond Sot eqeecmeen 
mental, moral and physicai development of a. 
Thorough soochita, genuine « and — home n- 
surpassed | ess. Refere 
ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 
65th Year Opens 


HARTFORD ——serecnnersstn iss 
THEOLOGICAL 








THE 
Financial. 


Light and Shadow of War 
Conditions. 


THE shock of actual war was met 
with comparative calm by the market 
for securities—that sensitive barometer 
of the good or ill fortunes of the Amer- 
ican Nation. But there are many un- 

certainties to be determined before the 
financial and business situation can 

approach a settled condition. There 

are many sides to the question of the 

relative benefit or damage to be done 

to a country like the United States by 

a war such as circumstances have forced 

us to undertake against Spain. It is 

conceded, however, by all sane students 
of economics that war is a terrible de- 
stroyer of wealth and property, besides 
arousing demoralizing passions and ef- 
fecting wide-spread mental suffering. 

The duration of the conflict with Spain 
is now the principal element which con- 
cerns business plans and programs. 

In one direction the country has ob- 
tained an important benefit which tends 
to offset the loss by shrinkage in busi- 
ness at the East, where the possibili- 
ties of a naval reverse are considered 
more acutely than in theinterior. We 
refer to the material advance which the 
imminence of war brought to the grain, 
provisions and cotton markets, Foreign 
consumers, fearful of an interruption 
in the regular and orderly transmission 
of supplies, have been urgent buyers in 
the American market. This extraordi- 
nary inducement, coupled with the low 
stocks held abroad and the doubts as 
to the outcome of the season’s har- 
vests, has, in the case of wheat, car- 
ried the price to a point which, allow- 
ing for the difference between the meas- 
urement by the gold standard now in 
force and the paper money basis then 
prevailing, may be considered to be as 
high as during the Civil War. Like 
comparisons may not be made with re- 
gard to other exportable commodities, 
but, as respects cotton, war_ influences 
have advanced the price ata time when 
two heavy crops in succession and pre- 
liminary promises of a large acreage 
this year were factors very depressing 
to the market. Holders of coffee, 
sugar and rice have also received a 





“price-benefit from the effect of hostili- 


ties. 

But a prolongation of the war would 
certainly bring into play some condi- 
tions which would modify these bene- 
fits already received. A guerrilla war- 
fare by Spain would tend to embarrass 
the free movement of our country’s ex- 
ports. Insurance rates and ocean 
freight charges would rise so high as to 
increase the cost of our products to the 
European consumer to such an extent 
as would decrease consumption to the 
lowest possible figure, and would force 
the foreign buyer to seek supplies in 
every other possible market than Amer- 
ica’s. The wheat crop of the Argentine 
and India and the cotton crop of India 
and Egypt would be exhausted before 
those of the United States would be 
called upon, or until all the markets 
were upon an equilibrium of prices. 
Ocean freight rates have already risen 
above those of a year ago, and transpor- 
tation facilities from most of the North 
Atlantic ports have been taxed to the 
utmost. In the case of cotton the 
naval activities in the Gulf of Mexico 
have diverted shipments to the North- 
ern ports, which means an increase in 
the total cost to the buyer on account 
of larger inland charges for carriage. 
It is, moreover, as yet impossible to 
calculate what will be the effect upon 
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College Graduates. 
Full information on soriies- 
. Hartford, Conn. 
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the negro labor of the South, which has 
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already shown signs of demoralization 
by the war scare, and is, in some 
places, already deserting the cotton- 
fields. The question of the effect upon 
negro labor also has a bearing upon the 
acreage that can be planted to this sea- 
son’s cotton. 

An irregularity in the industries has 
already been developed by the influence 
of the Spanish war. Of course, in all 
lines devoted to the production of any 
sort of material used in warfare the 
mills and factories are overwhelmed 
with work. But Eastern manufactures 
of goods consumed by a people at peace 
are already suffering from acurtailment 
of demand caused by the caution which 
always inspires business men at such a 
crisis as the present. A policy of con- 
fining purchases to immediate wants is 
not conducive to expansion or new en- 
terprise. Right here may be consid- 
ered the problems of the money mar- 
kets, on which depend the vitalizing 
forces of all kinds of business. The 
future of these markets necessarily is 
wrapped in some uncertainty. Bank- 
ers, protecting the interests of the own- 
ers of money for which they stand as 
trustees, are compelled to be more con- 
servative than in times of peace and 
quiet. The policy of reserve and pru- 
dence which begins at the interior cen- 
ters puts upon New York bankers the 
need of a like conservatism, as the in- 
terior banks call home the moneys they 
have ordinarily on deposit at the East- 
ern centers.e Happily the financial in- 
stitutions of the country are generally 
in a very strong position. The herald- 
ing of hostilities was attended with a 
comparative lack of disturbance in 
money on this account. But the han- 
dlers of capital have to be prepared to 
help finance the Government in case a 
war loan is required. Any issue of na- 
tional bonds must bring about a shifting 
of investments and a readjustment of 
outstanding loans. The effect on the 
rates of money will depend upon the 
extent of the Government’s require-. 
ments, and that must rest largely upon 
the duration and severity of the con- 
flict as it develops, It may readily be 
seen how momentous are the conse- 
quences involved through every branch 
of industry by the terrible arbitrament 
ofarms. It is most fortunate that the 
situation findsthe United States found- 
ed on a sound currency basis by the 


pledge of the gold standard, its hold- 
ings of gold the largest in the country’s 
history, its credit in Europe greater 
than ever before, its liquidations more 
thorough than in many years, nearly 
all its railroad systems operating in 
solvency, and a general price position 
with less inflation than at any time since 
the Civil War. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 













































Banks Sales. Bid. Asked. 
merica . 856 350 ane 
American Exchange.. 165 ine 168 
Astor Place......... 225 iene 
owes Sab epae hone 310 inn’ 35 
BY... eeseeeee ere 231 one 230 
Butchers and Drovers’ 94 90 95 
Boe 165 1% 
eee 4,000 
125 130 
10 cone 
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BANK STOCKS, 


‘Sales of bank ‘stocks for the week 
ending April 23d were as follows: 
Am. Exchange...... 165 


Continental... - 18 
Corn Exchange... 230 


Mechanics’....... ..... 1823¢ 
Mechanics’ & Traders’ 115 











Financial Items. 


- Claus Spreckles has in process of 
erection at Salinas, Cal., a beet-sugar 
factory which will be the largest in the 
world. Its daily capacity will be 3,300 
tons; its daily output of raw sugar will 
be about 450 tons. 


-The following securities were 
sold at auction: 
10 shares R. E. Ex. and Auc. Room, lim..81 
125 shares Hudson Building Co........... 26 


60 shares Rutgers Fire Ins. Co........... 115 
1 share H. B. Claflin Co., com 


.. Large purchases were made in 
the New York market, last week, forthe 
Argentine Republic and included sev- 
eral car-loads of iron pipe, a large quan- 
tity of printers’ material and type, agri- 
cultural machinery, electrical material, 
etc. A year agoa considerable portion 
of this purchase would have been made 
in Europe. The sales of this country 
to Argentina are increasing noticeably. 


.-The Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that about 22% 
of families living in the State occupy 
homes which are free from debt, and of 
this number about 4% live on farms. 
About 62% of the families of the State 
live in rented homes and about 1% live 
on rented farms. Of the total number 
of families about 35,000 live on farms, 
and the remainder, about 445,000, live 
in homes other than farms. 


.. Copley Square, in Boston, has so 
many beautiful structures, including the 
Public Library, Trinity Church, the Art 
Museum, etc., that when those inhabit- 
ants who care for the beautiful, heard 
that a huge apartment-house, running 
up twenty or so stories, was to be built 
on the Square, they rose up in arms, 
and went before the Legislature with a 
bill to prevent any building being 
erected in excess of ninety feet; and the 
bill was passed last week by the House. 


...The Trans-Siberian Railway, 
whose total length will be 4,565 miles, ~ 
will be the longest railway in the 
world. The Central Pacific, which at 
present holds that honor, is 3,214 
miles long. The physical difficulties 
which have been met and overcome in 
building the Trans-Siberian reflect great 
credit upon the engineers. It is ex- 
pected that the road will be fully com- 
pleted in 1904 and then a passenger 
can go direct fromany point in Europe 
to the China Coast. 


. The incorporation of the Na- 
tional Association of Knit Goods Man- 
ufacturers, foreshadowed in these col- 
umns last week, has taken place. This 
will be one of the very large combina- 
tions which have been formed during 
the past few years and will, of course, 
affect every man, woman and child in 
the United States. It is not at all im- 
probable that the price of ‘knit wear 
may, after an interval, be reduced to 
the consumer, all other conditions be- 
ing normal, as it is the intention of the 
new company to make large economies 
in the management of the mills, in 
selling, and in a variety of ways which 
will count eventually to the consumer. 


.In case of war there is as much 
necessity for money as for troops. A 
bill was introduced in the House on 
Saturday by Chairman Dingley, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, providing 
for the issue of $500,000,000 in coin 
bonds running for not less than ten and 
not more than twenty years, bearing 
interest at 3%, and also making provision 
for not more than $100,000,000 of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, bearing inter- 
est at 3%, The bill also provides for 
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increased internal revenue taxes, to 
take effect on the first of June, increas- 
ing the tax on beer from one dollar to 
two dollars, and also on tobacco; au- 
thorizing a tax upon bank checks in 
sums exceeding twenty dollars, also 
upon express packages and legal in- 
struments, and upon patent medicines. 


.... The first suspension bridge across 
the chasm below Niagara Falls was 
opened to the public on January 2d, 1869. 
The towers of this bridge were built of 
wood, pine timbers 12x12 inches, sixteen 
of which were grouped together under 
the saddle-plate to support the cables. 
Arrangement was made in the early plans 
for the possibility of widening the car- 
tiage-way from ten feet toa double-track 
width of seventeen feet, and this work of 
enlargement was begun in 1887, With 
uninterrupted traffic the reconstruction 
was Completed in December, 1888; but 
on January gth, 1889, this new steel sus- 
pension bridge was almost swept away 
by a fierce hurricane, owing to the fact 
that the workmen had neglected to re- 
place the guys which had been loosened 
during a previous ice jam. Within a 
tew months, however, the bridge was 
repaired and traffic across the gorge 
was resumed; but with the general in- 
crease in the use of electric traction it 
became evident that a larger and heav- 
ier structure was necessary, and accord- 
ingly there is now building across the 
chasm what will be the longest steel 
arch in the world—a span of 868 feet. 
This main span will be connected to the 
cliffs on either side by shore spans of 
about 200 feet each. The arch itself 
will be what is known as a single-deck 
structure, in width about 49 feet, and 
divided into three parts. Double tracks 
for electric road service will occupy the 
central portion; on each side of this 
will be carriage-ways eight feet wide, 
while at the outside will be a walk for 
foot-passengers. The rise of the bridge 
from the level of the piers to the center 
of the arch will be 150 feet. The floor 
of the arch will be 192 feet from the 
surface of the water in the river. It is 
expected that the work of rebuilding 
this new bridge on the site of the old 
suspension bridge will be carried on 
without interruption of traffic. 


DIVIDEND, 


The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce in another column the payment 
of coupons due May Ist on the follow- 
ing bonds: 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio (Western 


Division) first mortgage 5' 
Southern Pacific of silforale. first cons. 5%. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
ges ey represented b 
mes H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 








VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and | 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. | 
Deposits » Zeseived ond int emer allowed on balances’ 
All securites ist listed at the, i York, Boston, Philadel- ' 
phia and Baltimore Stock Ex xchanges bought; 
End 8 old on commission 
High. class Municipal and Raflroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS,N.Y 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. | 


THE MIDDLESEX 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets.......-.---.--$8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


ABD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
ehh ice- it; RICHA RD DE ere 
Vice-President; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; ED 

J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank x New York. 
Capital. Bese acseaes: eT eT pa *3,009; +44 


onven- 





Edw E. Rock! 

Au os ee Richard Deiafeld, Francis iE Apoie e- 
oa YH Re ‘Ast 91, George S. Hickok, George Fred- 
erick Vic! 








DIVIDENDS. 


THE AMBpRICAY EXCHANGE NA- 


128 Broadway, New York, April 22d, 1898. 
At a meeting of the Board of pire. held this day. 
a dividend 0 REE AND -HA 


CENT. on the capital stock was declared ed papetee ble May 
ist, proximo. 
Transfer books will close this day, and reopen May 
9th, proximo, 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING). 














Coupons due May ist, 1898, from the following bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at this office: 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 
Co. (Western Division), First Mortgage 5s. 
Southern Pacific of Cal., first consol. 5s, 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK oEQyRity. & TRUST CO., 


The Board of A i, or fits. el 
declared a semi-annual dividend o 





aT Ba pave itn 





pap upon the capital stock of the cua Bs. ~ 
y 2d, 1898, to the stockholders of pesoes at the clos- 
ams OF the transfer t books on oe 
ORN BRIGHT, “Secretary. 
April 6, 1898. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COM- 
PANY. 
86 Reade St., New York, April 14th, 1898. 


A dividend of TWO PERCENT. has been this day 
declared upon the Preferred Stock of this Company by 
the Board of Directors, payable May 2d, 1898, to stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the Transfer Books 
at8p.M. on Friday, April 22d, 1898. 

The Transfer Books will reopen May 18th, 1898. 
CHARLES R, FLINT, Treasurer. 








ELECTIONS. 


THE BANK oy AMERIC 

w York, Apri 

The annual election of Waoohers inepecion of 

Election of this Bank will be held ‘at the banking-house 

on Monday, May The pools will be A. ecm at 

1o’clock P.M. and will close at 2 o’clock % 

The transfer books will a closed from A il 30th to 
May 3d. W. M. BEN NET, Cashier. 








COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS in 
the State of bee oe +» ineeteire answered, = ears’ 
practice in New York Courts. FRA H. 
GRAHAM, Lawyer, Pn Bang “Wash. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Charming Camp for sale. Newly built, completely fur- 
nished, ready for occupancy. rite for illustrated de- 
scriptive circular. DUNLAP, 120 Liberty St., New York. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. — 


$1 1,800,000. 


This Company is a legal dep y for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
eligious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HEwRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 














TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Wu. D. SLOANE, 
D. WiLLIs JAMES, Gustav H. 7 spas 
JOouN A, STEWART, Frank Ly 


Grorex F.  Vinvor, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN Gari. 

Joun J. PH 


JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, 
EpWARD CoopER, 

W. BayaRD —" 
CHARLEs S. Su 


WILuiaM H, Macy JB., 


Lavist Cass LEDYARD, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
New Brunswick, N. J., April 14th, 1898. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
United States Rubber Company for the election of 
eae, and for the transaction of any other business 
which may jeig: op be brought before the meeting, 
will be held at the office of the Company, in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, on Tuesday, May 17th, 1898, at 12 
o’clocK M 
The Transfer Books will be closed at the close of 
pagnens on Friday, April 22d, 1898, and will reopen May 
: By order <7 the Board of Directors, 
AMUEL P. COLT, Secretary. 


ANNIVERSARY. MEETING. 


THE 32d Anniversary of the Ereebyterian Rows 
for Aged » Loss tg will be held atthe Heme, 49 
Rast 2 3a8 pie Y., on pa tog April mth, at 
3.30 P. A ae —_ be expected. An earnest in- 
vitation ‘ts extended to all our friends. 


READING NOTICES. 


Tue Colonial Trust Com pete has issued an at- 
tractive pamphlet entitled ** Trust Companies, What 
They Are, Whom They Serve and the Advantages 
They Offer.” The Colonial Trust Company trans- 
acts a general trust business. It is an autherized 
legal depositary for court and trust funds. It re- 
ceives deposits subject to check payable at sight or 
a the Clearing House. It pays interest on 
daily balances and certificates. It sells foreign ex- 
change and letters of credit. It is authorized by law 
to act as executor, administrator, guardian, commit- 
tee, trustee, receiver, assignee, registrar, transfer 
agent and fiscal agent. 























ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Tue offer the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Com- 

ny, of Buffalo, N. Y., make our readers in this 
issue of our paper, is made possible by the fact that 
they deal directly with the customer, wiping out all 
middlemen’s profits. We know the notes they make 
are g' That the Larkin Company have faith in 
the quality of their soaps and in our readers is evi- 
denced by the offer they make of a thirty days’ free 
trial of their goods before the bill is payable. Then 
if you are not satisfied with the the etc., you 
need only to notify the Company and they will take 
the goods away, making no charge for what you 
eve used. The price of the box and premium is 
only .ne ordinary cost of the soaps alone; the pre- 
mium you get costs you nothing. No one need 
hesitate to send a trial order to the Larkin Company 








under the conditions they make, 
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In the suit department at Arnold, Constable & 
Co.’s store, B: way and Nineteenth Street, Man- 
hattan, there is a fine collection of Paris gowns, in 
a variety of delicate fabrics and tints; all are elabo- 
fately trimmed with flouncings and frills of rare 
lace, eubeeidery in jet, steel. silver, spangles, and 
narrow ribbon in intricate designs, an autiful 
pee og of handiwork in the form of tucks and 

rring. All the leading Parisian houses are 
represented, and the distinctive characteristics of 
the gowns are daintiness and elegance A hand- 
some model from Raudnitz is of heliotrope wool 
mousseline, the skirt having deep flounce showing 
clusters of tucks and headed by a broad band of 
cream appliqué lace. The blouse bodice has trim- 
ming of dark heliotrope veivet, with bands and 
drapery of cream - so and a vest of ehieved 
white chiffon. rth design is of black Chan 
tilly lace over whiie tulle,spangled with silver on a 
foundation of white satin. Bayadere ruches of net 
with heading of jet and chenille trimming, the skirt 
and the bodice yoke is of white Venetian lace over 
satin outlined with deep jet passementerie. A belt 
and collar of turquoise completes the trimming. A 
beautiful black and green costume is of croquele 
net, dotted with chenille, over taffata silk shading 
Hate emerald to nile, with trimming of velvet rib- 

bon and - passementerie, An especially ga 4 
Stamler Jeanne model is of salmon pink sil 
crépe, the skirt and bodice composed entirely of 
tiny hand tucks and insertions of cream Vaien- 
ciennes lace. The belt and soft stock collar are of 
pale heliotrope ribbon. A Paquin design in steel 
gray and white satin has blouse finished with scal- 
loped lums and elaborately embroidered in clus- 
ters of forget-me-nots. Insertions of deep écru lace, 
stock collar of white satin and belt and ends of pale 
blue chiffon, form the trimmings. 

The wraps are the loveliest combinations imagi- 
nable,of rare lace and accordion plaited silk, tucked 
velvet and Brussels net, all showing yokes and full 
frills over the shoulders and pointed back and front. 
Peau de sole, jetted net and corded silk coats, tight 
fitting in back and blouse front, are among the lat- 
est models The silk waists make up an exhibition 
by themselves and are shown in a bewildering va- 
riety, taffeta, in the palest tints of pink, blue, laven- 
der and gray, with black and white prevailing. 
They are trimmed with lace, rows of baby ribbon 
and velvet. Inthe dressy silk shirt-waists Bayadere 
tucking is the favorite mode of trimming. 

For golf wear a natty suit is composed of a 
checked plaid cheviot skirt and a jacket of bright 
scarlet cloth, with collar and cuffs of hunter green. 
Blue and red is also effectively combined in another 
golf jacket. 

In the lingerie section the display of Paris im- 
portations for little folk and their big sisters and 
mammas is enough to tempt any woman into covet- 
ousness. Infants’ outfitting of every kind, matinées, 
dressing sacques in an entirely new pattern, tea- 
gowns, wrappers, silk skirts and cambric under- 
wear of the daintiest description make up the equip- 
ment of this department. 





Tue Union Bicycle Manufacturing Company, of 
Highlandville, Mass., have issued a catalogue which 
is rather different from the ordinary bicycle cata- 
logue,from the fact that it gives the various processes 
of construction of their bicycles from the raw mate 
rial, following the operations continuously, unti] the 
complete, perfect bicycle is ready for actualuse. It 
should be remembered that it was upon a Union bi- 
cycle that Michael made his great speed, being 
paced by a quintuple bicycle 





Broadway and I!th Street Store. 


Black Silks. 


Our Black Silk Stock contains nearly five 
huadred different varieties and qualities, of 
which we have selected, for particular atten- 
tion, 
Piain Black Taffetas, 
50, 65 and 75 cents per yard; 
Value 60 to 90 Cents 


Figured Black Taffetas,—seven different de- 
signs, 
65 cents per yard; 
Value 85 Cents. 


Black Pekin Stripes,—eight choice patterns, 
55 cents per yard; 
Value 85 cents. 


Black Satin Damas,—eleven varied designs, 
60 cents yer yard ; 
Value 75 Cents. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and IIth Street, 


New York. 


International 
Health Exposition 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, 


Lexington Avenue and 43d Street, New York. 


April 25th to May 3ist. 








HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, 
Under the Care of the New York Household 
SCIENTIFIC & ECONOMIC COOKING, 

Under the Direction of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union (Domestic 





Lyons Spring Silks. 


Plaid, Stripe and Check Taffetas, 
Taffetas a Bordure et a Volant, 
Black Taffetas, Meteore pure dye. 


White Silks and Satins. 


Rich Silks for Wedding Gowns, 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Fancy Silk Grenadines. 


India Foulards, Printed Satins, 
Rongeants. 


Hroadovay Ks 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, 
NEW YORK 


Are now exhibiting the latest and 
best styles of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Trimmed and Untrimmed BONNETS 
and HATS in all the new braids and 
colors. Choice designs in 


SUITS & JACKETS 
for Ladies, Misses and Children 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 
Neckwear and Underwear 


DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 
CHINA & GLASSWARE 
FURNITURE & GROCERIES 


On our 4th floor will be found a first- 
class Restaurant, perfect in its ap- 
pointments and service. 

Weissue a catalogue semi-annually, 
April 1st and September ist. Our out- 
of-town friends will be furnished with 
acopy for the asking. 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


Shopping by Mail 

It is worth while for a large dry- 
goods house to take the greatest 
care in filling mail orders, for a pur- 
chaser once suited is sure to send 
subsequent orders and to urge 
friends to do the same. For many 
years the well-known Brooklyn dry- 
goods house of Journeay & Burnham 
has made a specialty of the mail- 
order department. If yousend an or- 
der to this reliable house by mail it 
will receive the sameattentionasif you 
called in person. The liberal way in 
which Journeay&Burnham have dealt 
with customers in all sections of the 
country has increased their tradetoa 
large extent. Even when goods to the 
amount of $10 are purchased express 
charges are paid for Illinois, Indiana, 
the Carolinas, Ohio, lowa, Michigan 
and other States. Just write to Jour- 


neay & Burnham, tell them what you 
want, and samples and prices will be 
mailed you promptly. If yousend one 
order you will be sure to send others, 








Science Department), 





Designed for cleaning and polishing Hard Wood 
Floors, Interior Hard Wood Work. Stained Work, Wood 
Work painted in dark colors, Furniture, etc. It cleans 
the wood eg gives it a brilliant polish ata 

te is, without doubt, the most } is offeri pest standard Typewriters at $20 to $40. gu: 
satisfactory and econammc al material ever ‘Produced for | anteed; ped subject to examination. Writ 
this purpose. Send for circular and price to BP 
t THE TAYLOR PAINT AND OIL CO.,, ains. Latest Remingtons — Smith-Premiers at 
. 38 Burling Slip, New York City. 


very small cost 


merica’s Ten Greatest 
airying Authorities on 
Cream Separators. 


The Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 
MADISON, WISs., July 13, 1897. 
In conducting our Dairy School, we have had occasion to use the various sizes 
of Improved U. S. Separators for dairy instruction during several winters past. 
Our students have always been pleased with the operation of these Separators, 
and we find that they skim the milk very clean indeed from fat, and that they 
are generally very satisfactory. 
W. A. HENRY, Dean College of Agriculture. 


Cornell University Experiment Station. 
ITHACA, N. Y., November 15, 1897. 
We have used the U. S. Separators for the past four or ‘five years, and have 
found them at all times efficient and reliable. They are pig cleaned and kept 
in order, and can be depended upon for satisfactory work 
H. H. WING, Prof. Dairy Husbandry. 





Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
AMHERST, MASS.,July 7, 1897. 
We regard the Improved United St: tates Separator as one of the verv best all 
round machines. in « fs it surpassed all the others. It 
compares favorably with the rest in ion acity. Our man calls it the smoothest 
running machine we have, although it has been in use nearly three years—a 
good comment on its wearing qualities. F. S. COOLEY, Prof. of Ag’t. 








Michigan Experiment Station. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH, Jan. 27, 1897. 
Your No. 5 Separator was received, set up, and has been operated daily since 
the 4th of January. Each of our dairy boys has now had a turn at it, setting it 
up, running it, washing it, and testing the ‘skim-milk. ‘They all like the machine, 
on account of its easy running and simplicity. We are running through milk 
12 to 24 hours old, warmed to over 80 and usually about go degrees. ‘The per 
cent. of fat in the skim-milk, so far as reported, will not reach on the average 
a tenth of a per cent., and often is too small to read, in the skim-milk bottle. We 
are pleased with the machine in every possible way, as far as we have been able 

to observe it in a month’s 
CLINTON D- ‘SMITH, Director Michigan Experiment Station, 





{898 Record Equally as Good. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH., March 25, 1898. 
Ido mot know that I have anything to add to what I' wrote you in January, 
2897, or any changes to make in the statements therein ee (see above). 
. D. SMITH, Director. 





Vermont Experiment Station. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AND STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } 
BURLINGTON, VT., June 25, 189 

It has been the uniform custom of the officers of the Vermont Station to 
decline to issue letters of a testimonial nature. I may say, however, that I can 
and do refer parties inquiring regarding the merits of the Improved United 
States Separators to the records of the running of the same as published in our 
report for 1894. 

(The tests referred to are as follows): 

Aug. Tree, FS Aug. 19. rr 
16. -0.05 ’ 

The results obtained by ‘the use of these machions: at our Dairy Schools of the 
past two years are full better, so far a the character of the skimming is con- 
cerned, than those given in oe repo 

JOSEPH L. HILLS (Director Vt. Experiment Station). 





lowa Experiment Station. 
AMEs, IOWA, Jan. 23, 1897. 

Your two machines have been here in use for some time ‘and are doing 
excellent work. 

We have succeeded in skimming over 2,600 pounds per hour, and as close as 
0.07 of one per cent. of fat left in skim- milk, with the larger machine. This we 
consider excellent oT for the winter. The small machine also does good 
work, . L. MCKAY, State Dairy Instructor, lowa Ag’l College. 





Again in June; lowa Experiment Station. 
AMEs, Iowa, supe 2 y Teor. 
Your large size factory machine has been doing excellent work fe have 
used it six days per w eek for the past two months, and it skims toa “trace right 
along, skimming 2,500 to 2,700 pounds per hour. 
G. L. McKAY, State Dairy Instructor, 





Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, une 25, 1897. 
Enclosed you will find statement of the several runs made with your various 
Separators. 
(Tests from the runs referred to show the following): 
January 15...... February 2......0. February 15......0.02 
38 tests show not over o. os of one per cent. of fat. 
of course, you will understand that these runs were made by ‘students who at 
the beginning had no knowledge of separator work. The same efficiency can 
hardly be expected under such circumstances as where operated by an expert. 
THOMAS F. HUNT (Professor of Agriculture). 





Idaho Experiment Station. 
Moscow, IDAHO, March 26, 1897. 
Our Dairy School has just closed, having had a very successful career. We 
have used daily one of your No. 5 Improved U.S. Separators. It has given 
perfect satisfaction, and is the favorite with all the boys 
“HAS. P. FOX, Professor of Agriculture. 





Connecticut Experiment Station. 
NEw HAVEN, CONN., Aug. 3, 1897. 
The Improved U. S. Steam Turbine is running every day, and has been since 
April. It is an easy-running and thorough skimming machine. 
n two recent tests, made on different days, running a trifle over 700 lbs, of 
milk per hour, the skim-milk showed: 
No. 1, 0.06 of 2 per cent, butter fat. 
No. 2, 0.07 
This is as close as my" Nw: could .- for. 
A. W. OGDEN, Chemist, Conn. Ag’l Experiment Station, 





Missouri Experiment Station. 
COLUMBIA, MO., March 25, 1898. 
The Improved U. S. Hand Separator was used in our Dairy School duri ing the 
winter term tothe entire satisfaction of instructors and students, and did most 
excellent work. J. H. WATERS, Dean and Director. 


The Improved United States Separators are now not almost but 
altogether universal. The number in use is 126,000, more or less. Their 
sale is eleven to one of all imitating machines combined. The latest improve- 
ments carry them still further to the front. Send for new Dairy catalogue 


No. 201 or new Creamery catalogue No. 196. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





LIGNITE. re 


245 BROADWAY, N. Y 


telephone t 
educed Prices. Machine 





Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 


em (5389 Cortlandt) for Price-list o 


Bought, Exchanged 
and Rented. Desks and Supplies at wholesale prices. 
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Insurance. 
Bombardment Insurance. 


UNEASINESS about the possible ex- 
posure of the coast cities to attack from 
the Spanish fleet has caused inquiry to 
be made for bombardment insurance, 
which is a line very rare if not wholly 
unprecedented, At the request of the 
Massachusetts Commissioner, the At- 
torney-General of that State has been 
looking up the subject, and his opinion 
puts the bombardment risk in the same 
class as that of a collapse of a building 
—as not insurable in itself, but only in 
its consequences. Ifa building should 
fall by bombardment, or by any other 
causes no insurance can apply unless 
fire results, and then only as to the 
damage wrought by the fire—obviously 
a matter almost impossible to discov er, 
incase of bombardment, wherever fire 
starts at all. It is reported that the 
London Lloyds have authorized a firm 
here to bind them on such risks, and 
that a schedule of rates—a szne gua non 
certainty—has been asked of London 
by cable. They must be made by con- 
jecture, for there can be no data from 
experience. And yet there ought to be 
a fine profit in the business, for it is 
hardly conceivable that any loss claims 
can be presented. 

Spain has three serious foes: lack of 
coal supplies, lack of money and credit, 
and the pressure of a populace igno- 
rant and furious, also full of material 
for revolution. If she holds her fleet 
onthe other side of the Atlantic, in 
order to make us accept the disadvan- 
tages of situation by crossing to engage 
it, her West Indian possessions inevi- 
tably fali, and the populace will turn 
upon the Government. If she starts 
the ships across, to make a_ bold push, 
she goes away from coal supply, and a 
reverse would destroy her at once. If, 
on the contrary, she crippled our fleet, 
the long coast would lie exposed 
to them. In this worst conceivable 
case, they could choose their point of 
attack, provided they had strength 
and daring left to make one. The com- 
parative strength and disposition of 
local defenses we do not know, nor 
would we make it public if we did 
know, for there has already been fartoo 
much publishing, necessarily to foe and 
friend alike, of all the press men could 
discover and a great deal more that 
they conjectured. But the destruction 
ofthe ‘‘Maine”—the proximate cause 
of the war—has shown the terrible 
effectiveness of submarine mining; 
that isa game which two can play, and 
in itthe American must vastly over- 
match the wretched nation whose war- 
rant of doom is her persistent non- 
progressiveness. Our cities have forts 
and guns, and our water approaches 
have defenses, not in the hands of the 
sixteenth century; .hostile ships will 
approach very cautiously, if at all. It 
is never wise to underrate the enemy; 
and yet there is some room for ques- 
tion whether the Spanish war-ships are 
in a fit condition to make the voyage. 
Granting that they are, their condition 
is in all probability such that ours ‘can 
beat them in speed. Ability in ma- 
neuver, in handling of guns and inthe 
qualities which alone can make any 
weapons effective, is greatly in our 
favor. Admitting that war isan uncer- 
tain game and that the modern battle- 
ship is an implement yet untried, bom- 
bardment must be deemed so very re- 
mote a hazard that insurance against it 
seems chiefly useful to calm people’s 
fears. For their own peace and their 
own mental balance, however, it would 
be well if dwellers in American cities 
would suspend yellow journals by the 


effectual process of ceasing to buy 
them. 








April 28, 1898 
Brought to Confession. 


MEMBERS of what is known as the 
‘‘fifteen-year class” in the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life are receiving a circular 
which reads thus: 

‘‘Many members having expressed a 
desire to meet the cost of their insurance 
under policies on the fifteen-year plan 
upon the basis of uniform payments in 
cash rather than by the contract method 
of paying current cost as it accrues, 
which is necessarily subject to increase 
with advancing age and the consequent 
added mortality risk, a commutation pro- 
viding for such uniform rates within the 
limits of cost provided by the table gov- 
erning the fifteen-year policies has been 
prepared. Members desiring to meet the 
future cost of their insurance-upon the 
basis of such uniform payments in cash, 
will be furnished with rate and instruc- 
tions upon addressing this office.” 

This is not only an alternative, but 
the sole alternative to a progressive in- 
crease in payments called for, and the 
plan was recently formed, in response 
to objections from members who were 
tired of meeting increased demands, 
and desired to know what they had to 
expect. Of course, this is simply the 
level-premium, as far as it goes, and we 
cannot help recalling the start of the 
assessment scheme, not so very many 
years ago, with a great flourish of trum- 
pets. It was going to remove all the 
evils and extortions of the Old Line 
system and supersede the companies by 
the new plan of hand-to-mouth collec- 
tions and letting the reserve fructify 
in the members’ pockets. But time 
brings all things to the bar and tests 
all theories. Old-fashioned people, 
such asthe editor of this department 
of THE INDEPENDENT, said that the 
scheme could not last; and it has not 
lasted. In hundreds of instances it has 
gone to wreck; and the associations 
are to be saved, if saved at all, by 
adopting the reserve they set out to 
abolish. The plea that ‘‘new blood’’ 
would keep down the average age so 
that the original cheapness could re- 
main was dissipated long ago. The 
members take less account of what they 
have saved in the past than of the in- 
creased demands to be made in the fu- 
ture, and they want to know the worst 
at once. It is the level-premium er 
nothing, after all. Thediscomfiture of 
the announced reform of life insurance 
is complete. 





PRESIDENT EDWARD W. ScoTT has 
announced the position of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society to be 
that no extra will be charged to any 
man for service in the army or navy, or for 
service in the militia of any State; this 
applies, however, only to persons already 
policy-holders at the date when hostili- 
ties commence. The question of what 
rule shall be applied to persons insur- 
ing afterward and joining in the war 
remains for future determination; it is 
obviously a difficult one, for there are 
no data whatever as to what the naval 
risk is worth, insurance-wise, since the 
mortality on modern war-ships is yet to 
be discovered, those vessels being of 
yet untried construction. The Provident 
Life, by the way, is just about to re- 
move to the New York Life building. 
in which it will occupy two entire floors 
and will have 18,000 feet of space. This 
is a progressive step. It may not be 
unprecedented, but it is certainly un- 
common for one life insurance company 
to locate itself in the office building of 
another; the two presidents, however, 
have long been friends, and if the say- 
ing that there’s no friendship in busi- 


ness should not be disproved, the two 
will still remain friends notwithstand- 
ing. Each company will continue grow- 
ing, and the Provident indicates that it 
does not expect to be smothered, and 
has no fear from comparisons, 








April 28, 1898 
Is This to be Another? 


THE recently started Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company apparently proposes to 
extend its operations all over the coun- 
try, and it plans to do a varied business 
—accident, boiler, elevator, plate glass, 
liability, health, and nearly all the rest, 
perhaps. It will probably be admitted 
that underwriting requires ability, and 
also experience. Shall the experience 
be previous, not in the slangy sense of 
that word, or shall it be what we can- 
not avoid calling subsequent; shall it 
be available in advance, like the bow 
lights, or merely define the track 
passed over, like the stern lights? 
This is the question. It is easy to get 
the latter sort, by starting without the 
other, and the surest seed for after ex- 
perience is presumption. Experience 
may possibly be attained as needed, if 
presumption is very moderate and 
‘luck ” favorsthe rash; but the chances 
are to the contrary. 

In New York there is one example of 
a company doing varied kinds of busi- 
ness, and this company is conspicuous 
by having a ‘‘blanket’’ charter under 
which it enjoys a sort of monopoly. 
This company is successful, but whether 
its managers had an asset of experi- 
ence at the start or gained it by tenta- 
tive proceeding their success is no war- 
rant for anybody else to venture upon 
the kindness of destiny. Are the men 
who have started this Maryland com- 
pany wiser and more broadly experi- 
enced in underwriting than others, so 
that they can undertake a variety of 
lines at once, or are they merely rash? 
Is this another proof that “ fools rush 
in where wise men fear to tread ’’? 

There are some signs of rashness in 
theic method. In Philadelphia they 
advertise prominently ‘‘not members 
of compact.” Such an announcement 
can have only one meaning—that of 
cut rates. Any doubt, if there could 
be any, would be removed by the ad- 





THE INDEPENDENT . 


vertisement of the New England man- 
agers, who print a bold-type line in the 
Boston papers that ‘‘we are not bound 
by compact rates” and issue a circular 
that as it has not been deemed advisa- 
ble to join the compact (so-called) and 
being an independent company we are 
prepared to quote rates not governed 
by compact ratings.”’ 

Business can certainly be had. 
Things may go swimmingly for a time. 
Premiums will come rapidly in, and 
apparently there will be fat profits. 
But ‘‘plunging” in underwriting is 
likely to meet the same fortune and 
the same reckoning as on the race- 
track, and naturally so, for it is the 
same thing in essence everywhere. A 
plunging concern, the Guarantor’s Fi- 
nance Company, has just come to its 
end in Philadelphia, and that end in- 
volved the ruin of a bank and the sui- 
cide of its cashier. If Philadelphia is 
too far from Baltimore to be noted, 
the career and fate of the ‘‘ Big Injun” 
ot Baltimore might still be remembered 
Or must it remain true that while wise 
men learn by the experience of others 
fools insist upon having their own? 


INSURANCE. 











1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan.1, 1898...... $20,342,647 O01 
LIABILITIES...... .. - 18,584,354 09 


1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1829 cuarrer perretvar. 1898 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia. 
Capital : $400,000 00 
Insurance Reectve. F 1,565,947 50 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 42,012 12 
Net Surplus _ 1,107,735 72 

Total Assets, biti 1st, 1898. $3,115,695 34 

AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
Office: 421 WALNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


pi) Serer ererrrrerer. $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES................++ 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January rst, 1898. 




















Capital Stock, all cosh pated dipg Soe $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.............++. °% $4,654 34 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. 3 2°36 93 
Ps civerignavance cuhsansepens 1,380,419 50 
SE ecadagkscoxsssunsnaceesas $4,433,018 86 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - = = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = = - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, 5 = 4,464,212 
Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 
OFFICERS: 
President. 


e-President. 
G, Secretary. 


Ass’t Secretaries. 








beg: tap age | DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go. J. J. McDONALD, General Manager. Gro. E. 
KLINE, Res t General Manager 

BROOKLYN DEPARTM NT, Continental Building, 
Court and Montague Streets. C. H. DuTCHER, Sec’y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 








THE 





EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance Dec. 31, 1897.......$951,165,837.00 
New Assurance written in 1897...........6..+. 
Proposals for Assurance Examined and 

RE ca delet is J htc, 
ee Me ee et ear eee eae 
PN TRE RE CENT ari ceapansonenexeses,.nnneoess 
Reserve on all existing: policies (4 per cent. 

standard) and all other liabilities......... 
Surplus, 4 per cent. standard.................... 


Paid Policy-Holders in 1897...............6..05 





HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 


LIFE. 


156,95 5,693.00 


24,491,973.00 
48,572,269.53 
236,876, 308.04 


186, 333,133.20 


50,543,174.84 . 
21,106,314.14 
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An Excellent Example. 


Almost without exception the well-to- 
do, the rich, and even the very wealthy 
business men of this country carry life in- 
surance on their own lives as a measure of 
safety. They recognize the uncertainties 
of business life in the United States. The 
man of moderate means should profit by 
a wise exampleand write the METROPOLI- 
TAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of New 
York, for its plans of life insurance 
adapted to his wants and means. 
FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE co. 

TAL YORK. 
CAP 200 
New Yor wy Blag- » 346 Broadway. 
Branch Office ) Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK. 
DIRECTORS 


W.F. SareLeY, EDWIN J. HAN KS, 
E. E. EAME ROBE RT rv MORGAN, 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVEL 
GEORGE L. FOX, THEODORE R. COOKE, 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
HENRY TUCK, JOHN 8, OL IVES, 
ROBERT Mc CAFF Ay RTY, ey EY WARI 
bry ttl y Vv. W WALTER L. TY LE R, 
OHN CA ow. BALLARD McCALL. 
SOE IN E.L ye FINGWELL, President. 
SAMUEL DA 


RBEE, Vice President and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS. Asst. Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dee. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, = - «= 24,811,707 55 
2,127,428 44 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


Provident, Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘/emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 
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THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 


** After aga gone from the date of issue, the 
liattlity of t Comranw under this policy 
shall not be disputed. 

This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever gote the insured, in respect either of 
reset residence or occu ation 

eath Claims paid W 1THOUT DIS- 
cou NT as osee as sdnlafacte ry proofs have 
Son receive 
Active and ae Agents, wishing to represent 
this COmeee, may communicate with Richard E. 
Cochran, 3d Vice- ay nt, at tne Home Office, 261 
Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 





GEORG AM: BYRFORD.. -President. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS.............. ‘Vice-President. 
Cc. P. RALE one pe id Vice-President 
RICH’D E. Sacer 8d Vice-President 
A. WHKELW a nitcten sae Secretary. 
J.L.KENWAY......... Assistant Secretary. 
Wen, Be EE ccs vivasesesscdccscacecthcaces Actuary 
es MIS be on cans dentn«s cnaneesouhs ashier 
Po 6k o> . Seer Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO.G. WL AMs pinwee dees Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
ag ig Set PE canacopesectocss tn sounceqrant Builder. 
ERKINS, 2 Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
vaMEs Pe MP MR eknbbansacnscsecostcasccccacsage Leather. 





J. Ml. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
apnea 








Cash a hein ph ainen chmmdndheds 4s ase vensece Uh $5 

Reserve! Be estbiciamaes and all other claims i, 513, 076 9 
Surplus over all Liabilities.................... 542,901 63 
5,520 22 
resident, 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1898..... 
THOMAS H. MONT fy: 


ONTGO MERRY, | 
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Old and Young. 
The Tree Lover. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS. 





Wuo loves a tree he loves the life that 
springs in star and clod; 

He loves the love that gilds the clouds 
and greens the April sod; 

He loves the Wide Beneficence. 
soul takes hold on God. 


His 


A tree is one of nature’s words, a word 
of peace to man, 

A word that tells of central strength from 
whence all things began, 

A word to preach tranquillity to all our 
restless clan. 


Ah, bare must be the shadeless ways, and 
bleak the path must be, 

Of him who, having openeyes, has never 
learned to see, 

And so has never learned to love the 
beauty of a tree. 


'Tis well for man to mix with men, to 
drive his stubborn quest 

In harbored cities where the ships come 
from the East and West, 

To fare forth where the tumult roars, and 
scorn the name of rest. 


'Tis well the current of his life should 
toward the deeps be whirled, 

And feel the clash of alien waves along 
its channel swirled, 

And the eonflux of the eddies of the 
mighty-flowing world. 


But he is wise who, ’mid what noise his 
winding way may be, 

Still keeps a heart that holds a nook of 
calm serenity, * 

And an inviolate virgin soul that still 
can love a tree. 


Who loves atree he loves the life that 
springs in star and clod, 

He loves the love that gilds the clouds, 
And greens the April sod; 

He loves the Wide Beneficence. 
soul takes hold on God. 


SomeERVILLE, MAss. 


His 


Mrs. Timkens’s Arrangements. 


BY LEIGH YOUNGE, 





«¢« Mrs. TIMKENS,’’ I said, knocking 
at the door ofa little cabin among the 
low-lying hills of Kentucky, which they 
call The Knobs, ‘‘ may I come in and 
rest a little ?’’ 

‘««Come in and welcome, child,’’ she 
said. ‘‘l was just a-wishin’ for some- 
body to come and talk to me while I 
was adoin’ my mendin’;’’ and she open- 
ed the door hospitably. 

Inside was a long room, the walls filled 
in with chinks to keep out the cold 
wind, which they did notdo. An open 
fire of chunks of wood burned in the 
great chimney, that seemed to take up 
almost half of the room. On one side 
of the hearth stood a Dutch oven, with 
coals on top and underneath; an iron 
pot was hanging off the fire by a crane; 
on one side was a corner cupboard for 
pans and dishes, and by the side of it 
sat an old blue painted chest, the top 
of which was standing open. 

In the chest was a ‘‘pus”’ of flour 
(a paper bag is always a pus, in Knob 
language),a stone jar of lard, a paper 
of soda, a sunbonnet, a smaller ‘‘pus” of 
salt, a soiled apron, and a man’s jeans 
coat. Inone corner of the room stood 
a great four-post bedstead, witha rising- 
sun calico quilt on it. 


‘‘I’ve been hickory-nut hunting, 
Mrs. Timkens,’’ I said; ‘‘and I got 
tired, I was up so early. What time 


do you get up in the morning ?” 

** Well, child, 1 most usual wakes up 
long ‘bout two o'clock; then I gits rest- 
less like, sol gits up, and knocks me 
up a bit of somethin’ to eat.” 

‘«Does Mr. Timkens get up as early 
as that ?”’ 


sasser—no, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


‘*Well, sometimes he do, and then 
ag’in he don’t; ef he takes a notion to 
lay, he lays, and then when he feels 
like a-gittin’ up, he gits; and then I 
knocks him up somethin’ to eat.”’ 

«‘ What do you have for breakfast ?”’ 
I asked, ‘‘do you make biscuit ?” 

‘« Make biscuit ? wellI should say I 
does make biscuit!’’ 

‘Can you tell me how you make 
them,”’’ I said. 

‘*Get along with you, woman; what 
you think I’m made of if I couldn’t tell 
you how I makes my biscuit ?”’ 

‘*Well, how much flour 
take?’’ I asked. 

‘Well, I’ll just tell you. I’ve gota 
it’s not a whole sasser 
neither, it’s broke. It’s ’bout half a 
sasser; well I dips that into the ‘‘ pus” 
of flour, and brings it up with as much 
as it’ll hold; then I dips it ag’in, and 
that’s the flour.” 

‘How much soda do you put in?” 

**Well, I puts ’nough to raise the 
biscuit, but not too much, to make 
"em spotted and saleratusy; ‘cause I 
don’t call them good biscuit.’’ 

«« And how much lard does it take?’’ 

‘‘Why, I puts fat ’nough to make 
"em short a-plenty, but not too short 
and pie-crusty.”’ 

«« And what about the milk ?’’ 

‘« Why, in course I takes ’nough milk 
to mix it all up with; what’d you want 
with more milk than that, I’d just like 
to know?” 

‘‘And how many biscuits does that 
make?’’ - 

‘*That’ll make four good fat biscuit, 
two for me and two for John Sam; 
then sometimes I ain’t feelin’ good, 
and I don’t want all of mine, so he has 
"em; and then ag’in sometimes he ain’t 
feelin’ right in his insides, and I eats 
some of his’n; so we goes nip and tuck.”’ 

“Do you drink milk, Mrs. Tim- 
kens ?”’ 

‘«La, child, no; I ain’t a calf; but 
what I does have to have’s my coffee, 
three times a day—a good, strong cup, 
too; and when it comes as how I ain’t 
got any, I just goes out and borrers it 
from a neighbor; ‘cause I’m _ plum’ 
bound to have it.’’ 

Just then one of the logs on the fire 
burned in two, and fell apart. Mrs. 
Timkens got up to lay the brands; and 
when she came back to her work her 
needle was gone. 

‘«Land of Goshen!” she exclaimed, 
in consternation; ‘‘whatever could have 
become of it ?’’ 

‘Here it is,’’ I said, spying it, where 
it had fallen in a crack in the floor, 

“‘T declare it give mea turn,’’ she 
said; ‘‘’cause it’s been lost for a time, 
and I’ve just got it back. See now 
what a real good needle it is, none of 
your ornery needles what bends before 
you gits used to ’em. This needle 
made the first shirt that went on John 
Jack’s back, and the first petticoat 
Ann ’Liza Louizy ever had; and I’ve 
been a-usin’ it ever sence. I tell you I 
was all broke up when I lost it.’’ 

‘*« How old is John Jack ?” I asked. 

‘‘John Jack, he’s well up’ards of 
thirty; I was just goin’ on ’bout that 
needle when John Sam, he says to me, 
says he, in that slow, aggervatin’ way 
of his’n: 

«« «Come now, Ma, don’t take on so; 
I reckon there’s more whar that come 
from." 

‘“«Thar may be more, John Sam,’ 
I says; ‘but they ain’t got sot to me 
like this’n; and I wants my own nee- 
dle.’ 

««*Well,’ says he, ‘if you can’t find 
it, you can’t, and that’s all there is 
‘bout it; and if you don’t like it you’ll 
have to lump it.’ 


do you 


‘‘There ain’t no tellin’ how agger- 
vatin’ men can be, when you’re all up- 
sot, anyway. 

‘‘Well, don’t you think yisterday 
when I was a-shakin’ out the bedclo’es, 
somethin’ sorter stung me. ‘Wasps,’ 
says I, and kinder threw my hand away; 
and don't you believe there was that 
needle! I’d stuck it inthe quilt to keep 
it safe, and went off and forgot all bout 
it. I can tell you I was tickled to 
death. I ain’t never had but one other, 
“cept the Kitty Ann needles.”’ 

‘‘What are the Kitty Ann needles?”’ 
I asked. 

‘‘La, child, ain’t I never told you 
"bout the Kitty Ann needles?” 

‘«No, ma’am,’’ I said. 

‘‘Well, don’t you remember oncet 
you seed a man here named Ax; he was 
a-settin’ in that very rockin’-cheer 
you’re a-settin’ in now. Well, Kitty 
Ann was his second wite’s cousin’s 
niece by her first marriage; that’s who 
Kitty Ann was. Well, she’d heard as 
I’d got some coarse needles, so she sent 
me word as how she’d got a paper of 
fine ones, and ef 1’d come over—’cause 
she couldn’t leave the child—an’ she’d 
give me two of her fine ones for one of 
my coarse ones. Well, I went, and 
took one of mine—for I had two—and 
give it to Kitty Ann; and she took out 
her paper, and says she: ‘ Aunt Matildy 
Jane, just help yourself;’ so I took two 
of’em. And she says: ‘ Let me thread 

*em for you, Aunt Matildy Jane.’ 

‘«Solups and says: ‘Kitty Ann, I 
maybe ain’t got much sense, I never 
sot up to have; but I thank you I can 
thread a needle as good as you or any 
other woman.’ 

‘“‘So I threaded them needles and 
stuck ’emin the bosom of my linsey 
dress. And Kitty Ann, she says to 
me: ‘Aunt Matildy Jane, did you ever 
see my beans?’ ‘No, I ain't,’ says I. 

‘Well you just come and see ’em,’ she 
says. And you never did see sucha 
lot of beans; ’twas a sight for sore eyes, 
‘Help yourself,’ says she. 

‘«So I went to pickin’; and I had 
picked so many as half a pigginful, 
when I happened to look down and 
my needles was gone! I dropped the 
piggin and the beans, and fell down 
thar in the vines and just fairly 
screeched; and Kitty Ann, she come 
a-runnin’ up to see what was the mat- 
ter. And when I told her I’d goneand 
lost them needles, she says: ‘ Well, 
Aunt Matildy Jane, don’t take on no 
more ‘bout it; [ reckon you can git 
some more whar them come from.’ 

‘«So she give me two more, and I 
just quilted em into my inside petti- 
coat; and I can tell you I got ’em safe 
home, for I was a-feelin’ at ’em all the 
way. And I’ve got ’em safe yet;’’ and 
she exhibited them with pride; ‘but 
they ain’t no such needles as my old 
un; and I tell you I was powerful glad 
to get it back yisterday.”’ 





’ 


‘‘Mrs. Timkens,’’ said I one day, 
coming in to her house with a great 
tear in my dress where I had caught it 
on a blackberry bush; ‘‘can you give 
me a pin?”’ 

‘«That I can,’’ said she; <«< why, I’ve 
got a hull paperful. Do you know 
how I got ’em?” 

I confessed my ignorance. 

‘Well, I reckon ‘twas as much asa 
year or more ago, I says to John Sam, 
says I: 

‘John Sam, it’s a scandalous shame, 
I ain’t had no new pins for nigh upon 
thirty years;’ and them I’ve got are all 
over brass, and won't stick, neither,’ 

‘«* Well,’ says he, ‘I'll get you some 
more the fust time I goes to town.’ 
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‘**Not if I knows myself,’ says I> 
‘you won’t. I ain’t goin’ to have no 
man go round shoppin’ for me; why, 
they ain’t none of ’em got a mite of 
judgment.’ 

‘«So I just waited till I heard Liny, 
she’s my sister’s son’s wife’s second 
cousin, was agoin’ to town. So I told 
her ’bout the pins and give her the 
money, and she said she’d git ‘em for 
me. Next day I saw her comin’ ’cross 
the fields, so I went out part of the 
way to meet her, and says, ‘ How’s the 
pins, Liny?’ 

‘‘ And she takes and gives me a pa- 
per. ‘How you like ’em, Aunt Ma- 
tildy Jane?’ says she. 

*« « Well,’ says I, slow like—for I was 
all struck o’ a heap at the sight o’ 
them pins— ‘’pears like they'd do well 
*nough to pin flowers on a girl’s white 
muslin frock; but to pin up your uncle’s 
jeans breeches I don’t think so much 
of ’em, I must tell you,’ 

‘* «There now,’ says Liny, ‘I know’d 
you’d.say that;’ but I couldn’t get no 
better for a nickel.’ 

‘** Never you mind, Liny,’ I says, 
‘don’t you be werrited bout ’em; I’ll 
fix em up.’ 

**So I put ’em away in thechest, and 
made my arrangements. I’d take ’em 
to town next time I went; but, lor, 
time went on, and I never went; but I 
wanted them pins awful bad. At last, 
John Sam, he said: ‘ Matildy Jane, I’m 
agoin’ to town, and I might just as 
well git you them pins.’ 

‘«« Well,’ I said, ‘a man ain’t got no 
judgment, and I’d a sight ruther do it 
myself; but if you'll listen keerful to my 
arrangements, maybe you can manage 
to git ’em; leastways you can try. You 
take ’em to Clarke’s store, and be sure 
you see the red-headed man behind the 
counter—'cause ’twas him as Liny got 
"em from—and you tell him the pins is 
too little, and ask him if he’ll change 
‘em for bigger ones; and if he won’t do 
that, ask him to split ’em, and send me 
half as many big ones; and if he won't 
do that will he give me'a quarter as 
many’; cause you see I was bound to 
have some big pins, them little ones 
want no ’count; but I wasn’t going to 
give no more’n a nickel; for they wasn’t 
worth no more, 

‘«Well, I made John Sam say all 
that over and over to me, so’s he 
wouldn’t forget it when he got to the | 
store; you know men’s awful rattle- 
pated. Well, he got along all right, 
and found the red-headed man, and 
told him ‘bout my arrangements, and 
for a wonder got it all straight; but 
don’t you think that red-headed clerk, 
he said, he’d ruther give me another 
paper than have to hear all bout them 
arrangements; and so he sent mea whole 
paper of the biggest kind.”’ 

‘‘«Then Mr, Timkens did well,’’ I 
said. 

‘*Ye-es,’’ she answered, reluctantly; 
‘«but then it was accident and that red- 
headed clerk more’n ‘twas John Sam; 
howsomever I’ve got my pins, and that’s 
all I keered for. But won’t you just 
lemme give you a whole row, child; 
I’ve give Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Jack- 
son a row. Louizy, she says: ‘ Ma, you 
oughter be more keerful of your 
things.’ But says I: ‘Louizy, when 
I’m dead and gone there’ll be a-plenty 
of them pins to fasten my berryin’-gown 
together with, and after that I ain’t 
a-keerin’.’ But I ’spect Louizy was 
a-thinkin’ more ’bout havin’ them pins 
herself than ‘bout anything else; but 
lor, I’ve give ’way two whole rows 
a’ready!’’ 





IT is a sign of age in a woman when 
she begins to get out of a buggy back- 
ward.—Atchison Globe. 
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Some Folk We all Know. 


BY ADELINE KNAPP, 


Down in a little cress-grown pool I 
found, the other day, a colony of little 
green pollywogs. My attention was 
called to them by noticing that the sur- 
face of the pool was covered with tiny, 
floating twigs of the cress that lines its 
edges; and I wondered what had sepa- 
rated these little twigs from the plants. 
Bending over I saw a pollywog swim- 
ming backward with a little scrap of 
cress in its mouth. Then, watching, I 
saw that there were scores of the crea- 
tures, and thit a great many were eat- 
ing the young leaves and tender stalks 
of water-cress. 

The tadpoles were in all stages of 
development. There were slender, fish- 
like creatures, with fringy, finger-like 
appendages at the sides of their broad, 
flat heads. These appendages are what 
the tadpole breathes through, and are 
similar to the gills of a fish. In fact, 
they are gills. There were others that 
seemed all head-and tail, with no body 
at all; and just behind the enormous 
heads I could see a little swelling, 
under the skin, that I knew to be the 
forthcoming hind legs of the future 
frog. Others still, had really a frog- 
like form, and genuine hind legs, just 
where the tail joined the head; and I 
could make out the undeveloped fore- 
legs, just beneath the still, fish-like 
mouth, These did not use the hind 
legs in swimming, but rushed about in 
the water entirely by the aid of their 
long, flat tails. If you will study dif- 
ferent tadpoles in any pool where they 
are to be found, you will find them 
going through all these stages of devel- 
opment. 

The frog is an exceedingly interest- 
ing creature to study, because he rep- 
resents, at different times, in his own 
squat person, many of the different 
phases of animal life. He is hatched 
from an egg. He begins active life as 
a true fish, after which he has an inter- 
mediate stage of existence as a newt, a 
creature inhabiting the water, but com- 
ing to the surface tobreathe. You will 
see some tadpoles that, after remaining 
under water for some time, will come 
to the surface, turn on their backs, and 
blow out little bubbles of air, after 
which they will dive again and swim 
about. These are in the newt stage. 
They still have tails, and a few have 
four legs as well; but these latter have 
very short tails that are gradually ab- 
sorbing into the body. When this 
change is completed the creature be- 
comes a true frog, an air-breathing, 
land-dwelling animal. 

The changes that take place outside 
the creature are slight compared to 
those going on inside, which we cannot 
watch so easily, but which we may 
know are occurring by the external 
changes. The tadpole has the heart of 
a fish, that is, a heart with only two 
chambers; and it is not onlyatrue fish, 
but among fish families it belongs toa 
particular family, the lampreys. When 
the gills disappear, and the tadpole 
draws near to the newt stage, lungs 
begin to develop; the heart gets anoth- 
er chamber, and is the heart of a rep- 
tile. Then first the hind legs, then 
the fore, make their appearance, and 
the newt is fully developed. 

I saw quite a goodly number of these 
small creatures in my little pool, and 
watched eagerly for their development 
into full-fledged (if one may use that 
word) frogs. Day after day passed, 
however, and while the tadpoles swam 
about and grew fat, and while the wee 

efts or newts seemed to flourish, I found 
not a single frog; and I began to think 
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that they must take to land as soon as 
their tails disappeared, when one day I 
saw a very dreadful thing happen. I 
was watching one particular newt when 
I noticed that he seemed very much 
frightened about something, and was 
apparently trying to hide among the 
thick patches ofcress. Then I saw that 
several tadpoles were chasing their 
small relative. At first I thought it 
play, but the newt seemed too much in 
earnest for that,.and at last, to my as- 
tonishment, the tadpoles caught him, 
killed him, and proceeded to eat him 
up. 

This explained the non-appearance of 
little frogs. The tadpoles realy have 
this bad habit of eating up the creatures 
in the newt stage. Hampered by their 
still useless legs, and unable to breathe 
under water, the newts cannot get 
about so fast as the true tadpoles, and 
so fall easy victims to their cannibalistic 
brothers. In this way a whole colony 
of tadpoles will devour one another, the 
last tadpole eating up the last newt but 
one, and becoming the only frog in the 
puddle. This sounds very pitiful, but 
the queer practice is not without its 
uses, for it is the only thing that pre- 
vents the land from being overrun with 
frogs. 

It is easy to get frog-eggs for study, 


and you can put them in water and fol- © 


low the whole process of development. 
The eggs are to be found as little black 
specks dotting the masses of transpar- 
ent, jelly-like stuff that puffs up on the 
surfaces of sluggish pools. It will only 
be necessary to take a small portion of 
one of these masses, as you cannot 
accommodate a very great number of 
the growing creatures; so be merciful 
and do not take more than you need, 
for by taking too many you cause need- 
less destruction of life. Put them ina 
tub, witha few stones, sand and water- 
weeds, and change the water occasion- 
ally. The best way to do this is to have 
a plug low down in the side of the tub, 
where you can run the water off while 
other water is running in. If you find 
a good pool or small stream, however, 
the best way of all is to watch the tad- 
poles in their own homes without 
molesting them. One really learns 
more this way. 

If you have never watched a frog 
‘*croaking,’’ you have a new experi- 
ence to look forwardto. The little fel- 
lows are veritable bag-pipers. I have 
seen one, scarcely an inch long, sit upon 
a leaf and puff out over his mouth a 
huge, transparent bubble, quite as large 
as himself, which is his bag-pipe—really 
a cheek- pouch—by the aid of which he 
produces his queer vocal music. The 
big bullfrog, however, has an appara- 
tus in the larynx which enables him to 
sound his dreadful bellow. 

If a croaking frog is touched very 
gently, with a little stick, he will fairly 
turn a somersault, and gather in his big 
song-bubble with a motion that strongly 
suggests that he has swallowed himself. 
The sight is a very funny one. 

There is much to learn, even from 
a little frog, and the more we study the 
things of nature all about us the more 
wonderfulthey becometous. Nothing 
in nature is really commonplace, and 
the more intelligent we ourselves be- 
come concerning things, the more clear- 
ly we shall realize that only common- 
place people can call them so. 


Dimonp, CAL. 


... The Stove Went Out.—Mistress: 
‘‘Get dinner to-day onthe gasoline stove, 


Bridget.’’ Bridget: *‘ Plaze, mum, I did 
thry, but th’ stove wint out.” Mistress: 
““Try again, then.” Bridget: ‘‘Yis, 


mum, but it’s not come back yet; it wint 
out t’rough th’ roof.” 


Abigail. 
BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS. 


‘«You seem pretty young for it, Abi- 
gail; you do so!”’ 

‘“‘T know—I’m not very old yet, 
Aunt Martha; but Miss Ames said she 
didn’t think that ought to make any 
difference. She said ske joined the 
church when she was only nine; and 
I’m seven, you know—most seven and 
a half. She thinks they'll take me.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Aunt Martha, “I’m 
sure I hope so; for your heart’s set on 
it, Ican see. But I have my doubts 
about it—I have my doubts about it.” 

It was not a very encouraging pros- 
pect, but the child rose, smiling hope- 
fully. ‘P’raps they will, Aunt 
Martha.” 

‘* They'll ask you a lot of questions, 
I guess, Abigail, those deacons will. 
But don’t you get scared. You don’t 
do yourself justice, child, if you get 
flustered.”’ 

‘‘No’m,’’ solemnly, then, brighten- 
ing somewhat, ‘‘I’il look straight at 
Dr. Kingsbury, if I feel afraid. I can 
talk to him without being scared.”’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you talk to him, or to 
me, about it before, if you've had it in 
your mind so long ?” 

‘‘T don’t know, Aunt Martha; I tried 
to, but I couldn’t somehow; and I didn’t 
know for certain myself until last night, 
and then I felt as if I must go, to-day. 

‘‘ Well, dear knows I don’t want to 
be a stumbling-block; perhaps you’d 
better go on, child, and have it over, 
‘seeing they won’t meet again for three 
months.”’ 

Tap, tap, on the study-door a few 
minutes later; a soft, gentle tap as if a 
woodpecker had strayed in, and was 
exercising his little beak on the old 


panel. There was a cessation of voices 
within, a moment’s silence, then— 
‘« Come in,’”’ 


Her first startled glance as she crossed 
the threshold disclosed no beloved Dr. 
Kingsbury—only the six formidable 
deacons, with chairs drawn up in a 
circle. Her cheeks flamed. 

‘‘How do you do, little girl ?’’ Dea- 
con Spencer was the first to speak. 
“It’s little Abigail Somers, isn’t it ? 
How are you, my child, and what is it 
you wish ?”’ 

««]—I wanted to come—I came—to 
see about—about joining the church.” 
It was impossible to add another word. 
She had to breathe fast and swallow 
several times to recover from the ef- 
fects of these few. Six pairs of eyes 
looked at her kindly, but with some 
surprise, 

‘« Well, well,” said Deacon Smith; 
and he patted her head, looking with a 
rather doubtful smile at the others. 

“‘Isn’t—isn’t Dr. Kingsbury going 
to come ?” ventured Abigail. 

««Dr. Kingsbury isa long way from 
here; he’s just gone to Wyoming,” an- 
swered Deacon Spencer; ‘‘his brother 
is very ill.’’ He scrutinized the slight 
childish figure gravely. ‘*Do you 
mean you want to join the church ?” 

“Yen; sie; 

«« How old are you ?” 

«Seven years old, sir—seven years 
and five months.” Abigail’s heart was 
in her mouth with a sudden realization 
of the fewness of her days on the earth. 

Deacon Peterson, the youngest and 
newest» member of the board of dea- 
cons, broke the silence that followed. 
‘«Suffer the little children to come 
unto me,’’ he said, his face turning 
quite red with the effort. 

‘« Beautiful -words,’’ said Deacon 
Spencer, ‘‘ and true ones! Let the lit- 
tle children come unto Christ. But of 
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course these things must be taken wit 
limitations. When did you experience 
a change of heart, Abigail ?’’ 

“Sirs 

‘When were you converted? When 
did you first feel that you were a sin- 
ner, and righteously under God’s 
wrath ?”’ 

*«*‘I—I don’t remember, sir; I don’t 
know;’’ then, truthfully, ‘I guess I 
never felt just like that.’’ 

‘*Ah! But perhaps you can tell us 
when you first made up your mind to 
give your heart to the Lord and foliow 
in his footsteps.” 

‘«T don’t know when I did first, sir. 
I guess I always wanted to be good 
since I was a real little girl and I could 
understand about it.’’ 

‘Is there any doubt in your mind as 
to your love for the Lord? Do you put 
him above every earthly friend?” This 
question was from Deacon Simms. 
‘¢ Would you be willing to give up your 
father and mother for his sake?” 

‘«Her father and mother are dead,”’ 
said Deacon Spencer, in a loud whis- 
per. ‘‘ We will put it this way: Would 
you hesitate, if you had to choose be- 
tween the two, to leave your aunt and 
never see her again—to be with your 
Father in Heaven ?”’ 

‘‘ With Papa in Heaven ?’’ 


‘‘No,’’ said Deacon Spencer, ‘1 
meant with God, your Heavenly 
Father.” Evidently Abigail was too 


small and ignorant to understand the 
solemnity of the step she wished to 
take. 

The question convulsed her littie 
heart. How would she choose—how 
could she help choosing? ‘I don’t 
know, sir,’’ after a long pause, ‘‘I—I 
have been with Aunt Martha all my 
life, ’most; she has taken care of me 
since I was a little child. Ican't bear 
to think of losing her; I’m afraid I'd 
choose her.’”’ 

‘‘Ah, I see! You are too young 
yet, my child, to have a realizing sense 
of the relative values of things in 
Heaven and things on the earth. I 
thought so! All in good time; it will 
come in good time!” 

A long pause, while the deacons 
looked at each other and Abigail sat 
with folded hands gazing out through 
the open window at the graves in the 
churchyard with their leaning head- 
stones overgrown with moss. The 
cicadas and katydids rasped their net- 
veined wings with as unsubdued a 
shrillness as their brothers and sisters 
in the daisy-fields beyond. The grass- 
hoppers leaped unconcernedly through 
the grasses whose roots reached down 
to the sacred dust below, and the 
audacious sparrows hopped from mound 
to mound, and even settled a difficulty 
or two on the flat stones that for a 
century had folded in those who had 
‘‘fallen on sleep.’’ Abigail, as she 
looked, was trying to puzzle out the 
meaning of Deacon Spencer’s words, 
What were the ‘‘relative values” that 
she was too young to understand? She 
was quite sure that if he would explain 
them to her she could understand; but 
she was too shy to ask. 

Deacon Smith’s voice broke in on 
her musing. ‘‘ What made you wish 
to take this step, my child? Do you 
come to us of your own accord, or at 
some one’s suggestion ?”’ 

‘* Miss Ames,’’ stammered Abigail— 
‘Miss Ames was talking to usa little 
while ago in Sunday-school about— 
about joining the church; and—and it 
made me want to come.” 

‘‘Ah,’’ said Deacon Lawrence, ‘‘I 
see! You would probably not have 
thought of coming if she had not wish- 
ed and suggested it, would you?” 
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‘*No, sir,’’ answered Abigail, quick- 
ly, wishing to clear herself from any 
charge of forwardness. Unfortunately 
she was too shy-to add how happy she 
had been when Miss Ames had made 
the way seem so simple and so plain. 

‘«Well,’’ said Deacon Spencer, ‘it 
would be something unprecedented in 
the annals of this church to receive into 
membership a child of your age. We 
have never had an application from one 
so young; and it seems to me, my 
child, that you will do well to defer 
taking this most important step until 
such time as you are old enough to see 
it in all its bearings and come to it of 
your own volition.” The others nodded 
assent—all but Deacon Peterson. He 
opened his lips once to speak, but 
closed them again. 

«Yes, sir,’’ said Abigail, understand- 
ing enough of Deacon Spencer's speech 
to see that they were not ready and 
willing to take her into ‘‘ fellowship.” 

«« By and by, my child,’’ and Deacon 
Spencer patted her brown head—‘‘ by 
and by. Bea good child, and grow in 
grace as you grow in stature, and one 
of these days we shall be only too glad to 
welcome you into our church-member- 
ship.” 

‘‘Good-by, my child,” they all said; 
and Deacon Peterson gave a very kind 
pressure of her hand as Abigail went 
softly past him and out of the door. 

It was a hot walk back from the 
church; it seemed hotter and longer 
now thanever. She turned in at the 
gate slowly. Aunt Martha was in the 
dining-room, giving the finishing 
touches to the rather meager table, 
««Well?’’ she asked. 

‘«T’’—Abigail began; ‘‘they didn’t 
take me. I wasn’t—they thought I 
was too young—that I’d better wait 
a while.’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ said Miss Martha; 
‘‘that’s what I thought they’d say, 
Abigail. Well, it’s too bad.’’ She took 
a keen look at the dispirited little face. 
‘«Go hang up your hat, Abby, supper’s 
most ready.”’ 

It was rather a silent meal. Abi- 
gail’s eyes were sad and abstracted, and 
Miss Martha watched her anxiously. 
‘*Do try to eat, Abigail,” she said; 
‘*T opened the peach-marmalade on 
purpose, thinking you’d like it; and you 
haven’t touched it.’’ 

«*Oh,” said Abigail, taking up her 
spoon; ‘‘thank you, I didn’t think. 
Somehow I don’t feel hungry; but it’s 
very nice.”” 

Miss Martha reserved her questioning 
till Abigail’s napkin was folded. ‘+So 
they thought you were too young, did 
they?’’ she said then. ‘‘ Well, Abigail, I 
reckon they’re right—only seven years 
oldand small for yourage. I don’t much 
wonder they felt that way. Who'd 
you see, Abigail; all the committee?’ 

‘«Yes’m; all the deacons. Dr. Kings- 
bury wasn’t there. I felt kind of scared 
when I got in and didn’t see him. Dea- 
con Spencer said he’s gone to Wyoming 
—his brother’s real sick.” 

‘‘Humph! That’s too bad!: So all 
the deacons was there,’’ a queer lit- 
tie smile of mingled amusement and 
pity crossing her face, as a sense of the 
unequal contest overcame her. She 
could fanty the little slip of a girl sit- 
ting in a high-backed chair with her 
small shoes dangling several inches 
from the floor, and a half-dozen gray- 
haired men sitting around to catechise. 
«« Asked you a lot of questions, didn’t 
they ?” 

«* Yes’m.’ 

«Could you answer ‘em ?”’ 

«« Not very well; not all of ’em.”’ 

‘“‘Humph!” The little figure was so 
drooping that Aunt Martha longed to 
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comfort. ‘You mustn’t feel down- 
hearted about it, Abby. There’s time 
enough you know—lot’s of time. Just 
remember how young you are.” 

‘«Yes’m,’’ said Abigail again; ‘‘and 
perhaps when I’m eight they’ll take me 
—TI’ll be eight in seven months.’’ 

The days slipped away. May finished 
her course and gave place to her hot- 
hearted sister. It was three weeks 
since Abigail made her visit to the 
church study. 

The scarlet berries in Miss Martha’s 
strawberry patch grew larger and 
sweeter every day. Where was Abi- 
gail that she did not come totry them? 
She had watched the white blossoms 
so eagerly till all the petals had fallen 
away and hard, green little knobs form- 
ed intheir places. Had she forgotten 
them, now, when they were all ready to 
drop into her little fingers? Miss Mar- 
tha came out, in a gingham sunbonnet, 
a few times, to pick a saucerful; but 
she was quick and abrupt about it, 
never lingering, as Abigail was wont to 
do. They grew redder, and a darker 
red with vexation, and finally dropped 
away, quite soured by the disappoint- 
ment, 

The flowers in Abiyail’s little garden 
grew in sweetness. The sweet peas 
climbed up the trellis, winding their 
frail tendrils resolutely around the 
cords that her little fingers had ar- 
ranged early in the season. They would 
reach up as near her window as they 
could. If she were sleeping all this 
time their sweetness might float in to 
her, and awake her, and she would 
come down to them with flying feet. 
The mignonet, constrained to keep 
nearer to the brown earth, mingled its 
delicate perfume with that of its aspir- 
ing sister, and the pansies looked vel- 
vet-eyed reproach for the absent little 
girl. Miss Martha visited the garden 
several times to gather a handful of 
flowers. She carried them to an up- 
stairs room, where a child lay smiling 
to receive them. Her thin, small face 
was growing thinner day by day, and 
the cough racked her chest more and 
more; but she never failed to smile as 
her aunt came to her. : 

‘‘No vitality,’’ the doctor had said 
to Miss Martha, when called two weeks 
before. ‘*Going just as her mother 
went. She has no constitution.” 

‘«Oh!’’ gasped Miss Martha, ‘she is 
so young—so young; only seven years 
old, and her mother lived to be twenty- 
two. Mayn’t this be just the result of 
her cold—such a heavy cold?” And 
then she dropped her face in her hands, 
for there was no look in the doctor’s 
eyes to reassure her. 

It was several days later that Miss 
Martha ushered Dr. Kingsbury into the 
room. Abigail’s face grew radiant. 
‘‘ How is my little girl to-day?’’ he 
asked, tenderly. 

The child tried to raise herself, but 
she was too weak, and was fain to give 
it up and content herself with pressing 
Dr. Kingsbury’s kind fingers. 

««T just returned yesterday,” he said; 
‘*T heard you were ill, and came to see 
you without delay.’’ 

‘‘Thank you.’’ Abigail’s smile was 
bright with pleasure and affection. 


‘*I saw Deacon Spencer yesterday, — 


dear. Hetold me that you wished to 
give your little heart publicly to the 
Savior at our last communion, but that 
he and the rest of the committee 
thought you tooyoung. They felt very 
kindly toward you, dear; but it seemed 
to them then that you had better wait 
a while.’’ 

“You don’t think I must wait ?’’ 
something in his tone made her 
say. 


‘“No.’’ Dr. Kingsbury’s voice was 
very low and tender. ‘‘I think you 
need not wait. I talked with them this 
morning about you, for I was sure you’ 
understood the solemnity of the step 
you wished to take. I have felt for a 
long time that you were one of God’s 
little children. Suppose you tell me 
now, Abigail, why you are so anxious 
to unite with the church? I believe I 
know; but I should like to have you 
tell me.” 

‘‘Because”—slowly—‘‘ because I love 
Jesus, and I want to say so to people. 
I can't say it so very easily; but Miss 
Ames said it would be telling people 
that I do love him if I joined the 
church. Could I—could I, do you 
think—be taken the next time ?” 

‘At the next communion—in Au- 
gust?” Dr. Kingsbury was silent for a 
moment. ‘‘ Yes, Abigail, if you should 
come to us then, not one of us would 
refuse you. - But I think, little Abigail, 
it is better not to wait. If you will 
rest now, and try to sleep, we will take 
the Lord’s Supper together this after- 
noon, you and J and Aunt Martha.’’ 

A happy smile came to the thin little 
face. ‘*Oh,” she said, ‘‘thank you. 
I love you—I love you very much.” 

‘*T will bring one of the deacons with 
me, dear, whenI come.”’ 

‘«QOh,’’ said Abigail, eagerly, ‘* could 
it be—Mr. Peterson ?’’ and Dr. Kings- 
bury nodded assent. 

When the shadows were beginning 
to lengthen he returned. Mr. Peter- 
son was withhim. Abigail, in her bed 
by the window, could watch them as 
they made their way under the locust- 
trees freighted-with clusters of fra- 
grant, creamy blossoms. Miss Martha 
met them at the door. ‘‘She—she un- 
derstands,’’she said. ‘‘I was afraid to 
tell her; but she seems to know her- 
self that—that ’’— 

‘« That she is so soon to go home?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, and she is not frightened. I 
was afraid she would be. She was al- 
ways such a timid child—afraid to be 
alone in the dark!’’ and Miss Martha 
hid her face. 

‘‘And now,” said Dr. Kingsbury, 
gently, ‘‘she is going where there is 
no more night.” They went up-stairs 
to Abigail’s room. Dr. Kingsbury and 
Deacon Peterson each took one of the 
little thin hands, and pressed it. 

‘*You look bright, Abigail,” said 
Deacon Peterson—‘‘bright and happy.” 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, smiling up at 
him, ‘‘I am happy.”’ 

‘* Abigail,” said Dr. Kingsbury, ten- 
derly, ‘‘ your aunt says you have not 
been baptized; so I am going now to 
put that seal upon your little head. 
You know what it means, don’t you 
Abigail ?” 

“‘Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I know—and 
Aunt Martha has told me too.’’ 

Everything had been made ready. 
A bowl of water was on the table near 
the bed. Dr. Kingsbury’s fingers were 
dipped into it. 

‘Since it is your desire thus to 
confess your dear Savior, as you trust 
and believe he will soon. confess you, I 
do baptize thee, Abigail Lucy, into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, Amen.”’ 

The blue eyes shut. At the church 
they knelt when the water touched 
their foreheads. She could not kneel, 
but Jesus would understand. She lay 
very still indeed—so still that Miss 
Martha put out a startled hand to 
touch the little fingers. The blue eyes 
unclosed quickly at that and smiled 
into the dark ones. 

The service that followed was very 
brief and simple,that Abigail might not 
grow wearied. They took the bread 
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and the wine together—the three who 
had observed this memorial for many 
years, and the little child who came to 
the table for the first time, but who, 
like the Savior nineteen centuries ago, 
would drink no more of the fruit ofthe 
vine until she should drink it new in 
the Kingdom of her Father. 

The odors of the locust flowers floated 
in at the window, and from their 
branches the songs of the short-lived 
birds that yet would be chirping and 
twittering after little Abigail’s voice 
should be heard no more. 

She smiled happily up into Miss Mar- 
tha’s face when they two were left 
alone. ‘‘I am very happy,” she said; 
‘and I have been happy all my life 
with you, Auntie.’’ 

Miss Martha kissed her hastily, and 
went to the window to arrange the cur- 
tains. Several minutes passed before 
she could arrange the muslin folds to 
her satisfaction and return to the little 
white bed. 





It was at the next monthly business 
meetirg of the church that the clerk 
read from his records: 


‘* June 8ch.—Abigail Lucy Somers re- 
ceived,on confession of faith at her home, 
the rite of baptism and the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

‘‘ June 12th.—Died the above-named 
Abigail Lucy Somers, aged seven years 
and six months.” 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


Pebbles. 


THE most imposing mobilization 
Spain can make is to havea review of 
its army of creditors. — Philadelphia 
Press. 





....When a man begins with, ‘‘ What I 
am about to say will be said in kindness,” 
he means to make himself disagreeable. 
—Life. 

....Shop- Walker: ‘‘ She complains that 
you didn’t show her common civility.” 
Shop-Girl: ‘‘1 showed her everything in 
my department, sir.’’— 7id-Bits. 

....'' My curiosity is running away 
with me,’’ said the farmer, when his two- 
headed calf got loose and towed him 
round the barnyard.—Cornell Widow. 


..He: ‘“*I understand the Govern- 


ment is to rebuild the ‘ Maine.’”’ She: . 
‘“*T wonder what they will call it?’’ He- 
‘Why, ‘Remain,’ of course.’’”—Cornell 
Widow. 


.... Young Lady; ‘‘ What is the name ~ 
of this wheel?’ Bicycle Clerk: ‘* That’s 
a Belvidere.’’ Young Lady (after a stony 
glare): ‘‘ Can you recommend the Belva?”’ 
— Yale Record. 

....‘* That is genuine horse sense,”’ 
said Mr. Murray Hill to Mr. Schenley 
Park. ‘‘Whatis?”’ ‘‘ The determination 
of the United States that Cuba shall have 
a stable Government.” —Pittsburg Chroni- 
cle Telegraph. 


.... At a Disadvantage.—VFirst com- 
batant; **!—!—!—! 2??? — ——— 
!!!," ete. Bystander: ‘‘Why don’t yer 


answer ’im back?’’ Second combatant: 
*’Ow can 1? ’E’s used all the best 
words!’’—Punch. 


....Same Thing.— Weary Willy: ** Ah! 
lady, disangel-cake uv yours is jist like 
Mother used ter make.’’ Lady; ‘‘ Is it, in- 
deed ?” Weary Willy: ‘‘ It’s de identical 
ting; dat’s whyI run away from home 
and went ter sea at deage of six.’"—Puck. 

.... Englishman: ‘‘I say, ye knaw, 
what’s the bookage to Boston?’’ Rail- 
road Ticket Clerk: ‘‘The whatage ?”’ 
Englishman; ‘‘ The bookage, ye knaw— 
the tariff. What’s th’ tariff?’ TZicket 
Clerk: ‘‘T haven’t time to talk politics.” 
—New York Weekly. 


....‘* May I bid?’ cried a man to the 
auctioneer, over the heads of the crowd. 
‘‘Certainly; sir. Now, what am I bid 
forthis fine piece of jewelry.’’ ‘‘I bid 
you, sir, a very good-morning!”’ cried 
the man. And there was a stir near the 
door.—Harvard Lampoon, 
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....A Rich Country.—‘‘ We’ve got the 
ships and the men and the patriotism to 
back ’em,’”’ said Mr. Cumrox, warmly. 
‘« But,’’ protested the young man who is 
studying international law, ‘‘ we can’t go 
to war without a casus belli.”’ ‘‘Well,ain’t 
this country rich enough to get one ?”’— 
Washington Star. 


..‘‘I wish,’’ said the young man, 
‘*that you would be less formal and call 
me by my first name.”’ ‘‘ I’d rather not,”’ 
replied his fair companion; ‘‘ your last 
name suits me.’’ A few minutes later 
they were discussing the merits of the 
different firms that supply furniture on 
the instalment plan.—7Zhe Philadelphia 
Press. 


..Read Backward: 

Carefully boiled eggs are good and 
palatable. 

Love is Heaven and Heaven is love, 
youth says. All beware! says age. Try- 
ing is poverty and fleeting is love. 

Badly governed and fearfully troubled 
now is Ireland. 

Exercise take; excess beware; 

Rise early and breathe free air; 

Eat slowly; trouble drive away; 

Feet warmish keep; blend work with play. 

Adieu, darling! Time flies fast; sails 
aré set, boats are ready. Farewell! 

Matter and mind are mysteries. Never 
mind. What is matter? Matter 
never mind. What is mind? Mind is— 
never matter. 

Honesty and truth are good and ad- 


is— 


mirable qualities, as sympathy and love ~ 


are endearing traits. 

Politics and religion avoid arguing in. 
Here is good and sound advice.—Zondon 
Truth. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during April the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—One year’s subscription to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘So Runs the World,” 
by Henry Sienkiewicz. 

THIRD PRIZE.—‘*The War of the Worlds,” 
by H. G. Wells. 

FouRTH PRIzE.—‘‘ Wonder Tales from 
Wagner,” by Anna Alice Chapin. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers-to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ Beyond the City,” by 
A. Conan Doyle. 

SOME CAPITAL CITIES. 


(ExAMPLE: The fastest city. 

electricity.] 

1. The city of homes. 

2. The practical city. 

3. The happy city. 

4. The city ot the true. 
5. The rapid city. 
6 
7 
8 


Answer, 


. The obstinate city. 
. The pliable city. 
. The greedy city. 
g. The needy city. 
10. The savage city. 
11. The competent city. 
12. The city of the few. 
13. The manifold city. 
14. The obscure city. 
15. The clear-sighted city. 
16. The plain city. 
17. The deceitful city. 
18. The erratic city. 
tg. The begging city. 
20. The healthy city. 
21. The false city. 
22. The reliable city. 
23. The contederate city. 
24. The regularcity. 
25. The wordy city. 
25. The unfortunate city. 
27. The mutual city. 
28. The hungry city. 
29. The persistent city. 
. The bold and fearless city. 


. The broad city. KAPPA, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


A LESSON IN SUBTRACTION. 


(Example: Take a number from a certain 
word, and leave a fastening toa door. An- 
swer: fore-lock.] 

1. Take a number from part of a squid, 
and leave what all fishermen use. 

2. Take a number from a city in Kansas, 
and leave real value. 

3. Take a number from an occupant, and 
leave an insect. 

4. Take a number from capable of being 
held, and leave a man’s name. 

5. Take a number from a game, and leave 
a useful little article. 

6. Take anumber from part of the body, 
and leave its principal part. 

7. Take a number from to chew, and 
leave a kind of gum. 

8. Take a number from first in rank, and 
leave the largest part. 

g. Take a number from a custom, and 
leave a beverage. 

10. Take a number trom a Roman gar- 
ment, and leavea notch. 

11. Take a number from to look ahead 
and leave a body of water. 

12. Take a number from the name of a 
famous showman; and leave a part of his 
biggest lion. 

13. Take a number from gracious, and 
leave a little insect. 

14. Take a number from part of the hand, 
and leave a part of the hand. 

15. Take a small number from a much 
greater number, and leave a count. 

16. Take a number froma year, and leave 
a fraction of it. 

17. Take a number from a kind of carpet, 
and leave to employ with diligence. 

Mrs. C. A. W. 


ADDITIONS AND OMISSIONS. 


In the following paragraph there has 
been one letter either added to or taken 
from each word, but in no word has there 
been more than one change. 

_ If dot no now wheat Is my appar top they 
word, bout too mystelf In see top shave bee 
wonly lie at bo paying won he seal-sore, 
hand diveting yself tin know an the fiding 
an smother pebbe for an rettier sell tan 
ordiary, hilst then reat ocewan off trut play 
tall undiscoveed belfore men. 

H. W. EL tis. 


AN EscutTcHEON. 


S64 ee a eee ew eS 


Reading across: 1, A sea; 2,a musical in- 
strument; 3, a kind of spice; 4, a favorite 
and ever-recurring theme of discourse; 5, 
burdened; 6, a border; 7, a small island of 
the Hebrides; 8,a deity mentioned in the 
Old Testament, worshiped especially in 
Gaza and Ashdod; 9,a Fellatah kingdom 
in the Western Sudan; 10, to be able; 11, 
in fringing. 

The central letters, reading downward, 
will spell a country famous for its giants. 

Sitas H. RANKIN. 
DIAMOND. 

1, In occident; 2, the title of a novel; 3, a 

county; 4, a city; 5, one of the Muses; 6, 


your idea of yourself; 7, in orient. 
Mrs. F. K. O. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 14. 


An Enicma or Sevens.—‘ Dear are the hills of 
God.” 1, Dunbar; 2, Egyptian pyramids; 3, 
#Eschvlus; 4, Rhodes; 5, Alcyone; 6, Rome; 7, 
Esquiline; 8, Thales; 9, Homer; 10, Ephesus; tr, 
Hippomedon; 12, infancy; 13, Logic; 14, Laodicea; 
15, stonehenge; 16, orange; 17, Friday; 18,Gaine s’ 
Mill; 19, Obedience; 20, David. 

Connectep Squares.—I. 1, Pins; 2, idol; a? 

as 


4, slat. II. 1, Bore; 2, oval; 3, rail; 4, Ella 


Tile; 2, item: 3, Levi; 4, emit. IV. 1, Sure; 2, 
upon; 3, road; 4,ends. V. 1, Thus; 2, hope; 3, upas; 
4, Sess. 

Hovur-ciass.—I. Bull Run. 1, Gambols; 2, 


mound; 3, ale: 4, 1; 5, cry; 6, south; 7, transom. II. 
Lincoln. tr, Neglect; 2, seine; 3, one; 4, C; 5, cot; 6, 


| Catarrh of the Lungs have been and are 


Diamonp.—1, F; 2, bet; 3, bushy; 4, festoon; 5, 
thorn; 6, yon; 7, 
CHARADE. —Bonaparte. 


The paging for March 31st was won by 
Mrs. J. B. Child, East Brookfield, Mass. 


Spring 

. —that to which the mil- 
Medicine lions turn at this season 
PR yo Sarsaparilla. The original and 
only ye ge ag adapted to the present 
aunhe- of the human family; that which 
makes the blood pure and c ean, as shown 
by its thousands of wonderful cures of 
dreadful blood diseases; creates an appetite 
and cures dyspepsia, as shown by its 
“magic touch ’’ in all stomach troubles; ex- 
pels the taint which causes catarrh; steadies 


the nerves— 
Sarsa- 


H ood’s parilla 


America’s Greatest Spring Medicine. 


The Christy Saddle 


Is ridden by over 5,000 Ameri- 
can, Canadian, English, French 
and German physicians, and 
endorsed as the proper and 
correct anatomical saddle. All 
injurious effects avoided. All 
leading bicycle manufacturers 
furnish the Christy Saddle as 
a regular equipment or an op- 
tion without additional charge 
at retail. Avoid cheap imita- 
tions. Insist on the genuine 
Christy. Once a Christy rider, 
always a Christy advocate. 
Christy Booklet mailed free. 


New York A.G.SPALDING & BROS. Chicago 


Weak Lungs 


Recent Progress of Medical Science. 


Extract from Dr. Robert Hunter’s lectures on 
the lungs have been published from time to time in 
this paper for the purpose of informing the people 
ot the real nature of lung diseases and the discov- 
ery ofa successful treatment of the lungs by Anti- 
septic Medicated Air Inhalations. No truth of 
medical science has been more conclusively proven 
and established than that Bronchitis, Asthma and 
being 
radically cured by this treatment, while even Con- 
sumption, the most dreaded of all lung complaints, 
isarrested and entirely eradicated by Dr. Hunter’s 
most recently discovered germicides, which kill and 
expel from the lungs the bacilli of tuberculosis 
From all parts of the Union come the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of patients whose lives have been 
saved ne Dr. Hunter. 

















} immediately. My breathing See Sireer, the 
hemorrhages ceased altogether, and I steadily gained 
instrength and flesh I now weigh more than I ever 
did, and am positively cured. Dr, Hunter's treatment 
was the thing that saved my life.’ 


Any subscriber of THe InpEPeNpDENT who is inter- 
ested, can obtain this book free by addressing Dr. 
Hunter at 117 West 45th St., New York. 





Chapped hands, 


inflamed and rough skin 
may be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 

Why ?—because the 


biencin CONSTANTINE’S 


of pure 





soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, 
while at the same time 
heals and sweetens. 


Be sure you get Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap(Persian Healing) 
then you'll not be disappointed. 


Sold by druggists generally. 





below; 7, printer. 
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te Gravenciee Suit or Garment 








THIS STAMP is on all genuine 


PRIESTLEY 


rk) 
_- 


and GARMENTS 


(Proofed by the perfected process.) 
ey shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable 
ravenette” answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, for 
suitable for sunshine or rain, 


; FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 





CLOTHS 











** Zam not afraid of the rain. © 
My cloak is a@ Pries stley * Crav- 
enette;’ water rolis right of.” 


















Rubber gathering and tire » 
making are fully illustrated | 
in our handsome new cata- 
logue by over a hundred pho- 


tographic reproductions. In- 
cidentally you will learn why 
Hartford Tires are better 
than many others, We send 
the catalogue to any one on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Boston. MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO. 
DENVER. BALTIMORE. TORONTO. 
BUFFALO. St. Lovuts. CLEVELAND. 








erg CLIPPERS. 


A anes & that can- 

no 

Keeps you and the Boys 

neat and saves cage 

Clip the ere | s —_ lip 

your Bea: 

Ask your Hardware I hain 
for ** Easy Running,’’ 
and have noother. Stamp- 

ed **Coates Easy Kun- 
ning.’’ Or send for l- 
lustrated Circular. 


WORCEST ER, MA SS. 


MONTAUK 
CAMERAS 


ZAFOR TOURISTS 








SCIENTISTS 
LECTURERS 
elt Ge Ee eit, CLERGYMEN 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. GENNERT, 21 East (3th St. New York. 


Brass and Iron Bedsteads of beautiful per 
exclusive design. Fine Bedding, Spring- 
Beds, Box Couches in Turkish and Oriental 
effects. Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue 


(Corner Seventeenth Street), 


NEW YORK. 





IF any sidhabsitels of THE ineditdnnaee. 
present or prospective, will send us a 


list of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 
him an estimate of the cost by return 
mail. 


A AND 


Prepared with 
Tomato Sauce 


Ais the choicest im- 
ported Macaroni 
combined with fine rich Cheese 
and asauce made of big ripe 
A little heating and 


it’s ready to be eaten. 
Van Camp's products are 
gold by all good grocers. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for sample can. 
Booklet free. 


“ VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

| 330\Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
On Your Meats sfardropcorvan 
CAMP’S TOMATO CATSUP will ad greatly 


to their flavor. It improves appetite. Ab- 
solutely pure. “The kind in a card- 
box.’ 


2) ‘Tomatoes. 











Absolutely Reliable Always 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


@©®©QQQQQQOQOQOO® 
© 5 Ounces of Safety $ 


The invisible automatic hub brake on © 
(@) Waverley Bicycles makes your cycling 


absolutely safe. Instantly applied when 
$ ® 
©? Waverley 


you want tostop. Yougive it no thought. 
€ 
The brake is on 


$ 
© Waverley’s only. 50 $ 
(@) indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, ind. @) 
S509OSOOSSSOS 


EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


4th Ave. and 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, 


FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- 
gage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


FREE EE ETE EEE T EEE TEE 


GOLF CLUBS 


FOR EXPERTS 











© 


Bicycles 
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GOLF CLUBS 
For Beginners 


John D. Dunn’s Celebrated 
One-Piece Drivers, 


MADE BY 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sold by 
HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 313 Broadway, N. Y. 


300 W. soth St., New York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


and BRONCHITIS 


A guaranteed Cure 


CATARRH ‘umtnsens 


Cutler’s Carbolate of Iodine Pocket Inhaler. 
Al! druggista sell it, or sent by mail for $1. Address 





Agencies: ; 





W.H. SMITH & CO., Props., Buffalo N.Y. 


+p HARTSHORNS sivoenai 








NOTICE 
NAME THUS 
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THE GENUINE 
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Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use F& 
‘ in time. Sold by druggists. 


+ 
CONSUMPTION _”% 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHER FLSE FAIL 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


The Flowers of Yellowstone 
Park. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


No artist’s work in the bedding and 
designing of flowers can compare with 
this grand and beautiful garden of Na- 
ture’s own. 

As we approach the Park we have by 
the waysides an inkling of what is to 
come in the wonderful profusion and va- 
riety of the flowers. So thriftily and 
Juxuriantly they grow, we almost fail to 
recognize the old familiar friends of 
Eastern fields. The homely mullen 
grows up from the rich earth to an im- 
mense size, and so crowded with yellow 
blossoms that it seems to be literally a 
golden rod, hardly related to the scraggy 
herb we are all familiar with. 

Violets, dainty posies, old companions 
bringing up sweet memories of childhood 
and home, are nestled in the shady nooks 
in profuse bunches all along the way. 

The old-time fireweed, too, with its 
pink spikes, puts in an appearance wher- 
ever a tree has been burned. 

The soil is either dark and fertile or 
light and barren, tho even from the lat- 
ter grows many a lovely flower, and the 
open blossoms smile at you from rugged 
rocks and sandy, forlorn corners where 
it seems even a Canadian thistle would 
starve. The long, level stretches seem 
to be the favorite blooming places for 
the smaller flowers—the flowering shrubs 
are more often sheltered by the woods. 
The most conspicuous of these was the 
flowering hydrangea of changing hues. Its 
color in July was a rich cream tint, chan- 
gingto pink at the tips of the clusters. It 
was charmingly graceful, and seemed 
the most luxuriant of all the shrubs that 
thrive in Yellowstone Park. 

Acres of thrifty yarrow give the 
ground in places the appearance of a 
green carpet besprinkled with white, and 
perhaps closely adjoining will be acres 
of flowering mustard that seem to cover 
the earth as with a cloth of gold. It 
seems to be the way here for the tall 
smaller flowers to grow by the acre, to 
cover large spaces, instead of being scat- 
tered over the fields, as in the East. 

As we enter the Park proper, through 
Paradise Valley, the tall bear-grass seems 
everywhere to hide new blossoms. Such 
a variety of flowers—such ever changing 
hues! Surely no Eastern field can com- 
pare with the wealth and richness of 
color here. Grand mountains, to be sure, 
are on every hand, keeping watch and 
ward over this bewilderingly beautiful 
handiwork of Nature’s own; and one 
feels mentally lifted up and strengthened 
to be permitted to read so much from 
God's beautiful Book. 

Emigrant Peak, ten thousand feet 
above sea-level, is on the left as we ride 
through Paradise Valley. Its top is per- 
petually capped with snow, making“the 
air decidedly chilly, even ona hot July 
day. One would hardly expect to find 
flowers here, yet there are many and 
beautiful ones, and the long, level stretch 
-hrough the valley has the appearance of 
one vast flower-bed. 

True, in Yellowstone Park, there are 
portions so devoid of soil that nothing 
can draw nourishment from them; but 
the area is small compared with the 
whole—barring the geyser district; and 
even in the dry, flaky earth I found 
growing a dainty little flower, a stranger 
to me and my botany, growing even 
near the boiling springs, in soil that 
seemed the furthest removed from life- 
giving. It was blue and closely resem- 
bled the blossom of flax. I was told it 
was called ‘‘ Baby-blue-eye,’”’ and from 
its persistency was quite a famous flower. 
It must have drawn its nourishment from 
the atmosphere, for certainly there was 
none in the parched and flaky earth. 

Now and then, but not often, sage- 
brush puts in an appearance in the Park. 
It is considered a troublesome weed, and 
hated as the Eastern farmer hates the 
ox-eyed daisy. The plant itself, espe- 





cially when in bloom, js not so forbidding. 





‘‘Where nothing else cam grow, sage- 
brush will.’’ The foliage is light green, 
and the spikes of bloom—indeed the 
whole plant—closely resembles the 
domestic herb of our Eastern gardens, 
to which it is doubtless first cousin. 
Acres upon acres, yes, miles of sage- 
brush line the barren portions of the 
route of the Great Railroad between 
Denver and San Francisco. 

But the flowers—the flowers of Yellow- 
stone Park are just bewildering in their 
variety and beauty. Even Yankee Jim’s 
Cafion, where there is ice every day in 
the year, has its full complement of 
flowers. Here the idea was expressed to 
the guide that it was strange flowers 
could bloom in freezing atmosphere; he 
replied: ‘‘Oh, they are used to it.” As 
we rode along, the pretty harebells 
opened their cups to us by the thousand, 
and the small sunflowers turned their 
yellow faces toward us by the thousand, 
too. Several varieties of the phlox fam- 
ily, like, yet unlike their relatives in our 
gardens, made the wayside everywhere 
gay with bright color. 

Buttercups, too, the whole tribe of Ra- 
nunculus, was beautifully represented; 
but the plant everywhere was larger and 
grew more branching, and the flowers 
more scattered, than the Eastern type. 
Goldenrod was not so common nor as 
thrifty as by New England roadsides. 
St. John’s-wort was the only flower that 
looked exactly like the familiar herb we 
know so well. 

A strange sort of thistle is common in 
Yellowstone Park, in July, that closely 
resembles a palm. It has no thorns, tho 
called a thistle, and grows only at an al- 
titude of seven thousand feet above sea- 
level. A round, red ball in the center 
bursts into bloom late in the season. 
Every one who goes through Yellowstone 
Park remembers this strange plant. 

Gentians were plenty, but often lacked 
the fringe and deep rich color of those 
we are familiar with. Asters of many 
hues, and wild roses, too, were every- 
where, tho usually paler than the com- 
mon variety in the East; but the lobelias 
made up in richness and gorgeous color 
what the little roses lacked. The small 
streams were sure to foster a bevy of 
spikes of this rich, red posy, rich in a 
dark green setting, while every now and 
then a delicate orchid, with its rare china 
cup, would put in an appearance. One 
scarlet lily seemed to carry off the palm 
for beauty; a stately thing, it rose alone, 
above all the surrounding wild white 
lilies, a ‘‘thing of beauty’’ indeed; its 
petals, the richest scarlet, turned back 
upon the stem; the only lily, it looked 
queenly even among all these rarely 
beautiful flowers. . 

Quite as interesting as any of the flow- 
ers were the monk’s-hoods, racemes of 
deep blue flowers, leaves a deep, glossy 
green, deeply three lobed and toothed. 
It is probably the ancestor of the old- 
fashioned flower of our gardens. The 
drug aconite is extracted from this plant, 
and it is a deadly poison. The blossom 
is peculiar in shape, one of the sepals 
resembling a monk’s hood, which gives 
the plant its name. This hood shelters 
two blue ‘‘ doves,’’ two nectaries of the 
blossom, which idea makes the curious 
flower especially interesting to children. 

Portulacas are plenty, hugging the 
ground, and many low composite flowers 
of all colors. There were pink wax- 
plants, resembling the Indian-pipes that 
spring so curiously from under the dead 
leaves in our woods. There were anem- 
ones of various kinds, but all gone to 
seed, and now and then a straggler of 
Solomon’s-seal. 

A thrifty little flower, very like our 
garden candy-tuft, made a patch of rich 
purple color here and there. 

There were white lilacs and ‘‘ bridal- 
wreaths,’ tender plants and countless 
shrubs, and all abloom. They seemed 
to unite to bewilder the flower lover by 
their profusion and exquisite beauty. 
The half cannot be told. 

“‘ These Nature’s jewels, stars of earth, do 
charm 

The soul to thoughts that do often lie too 

deep for tears,” 





April 28, 1898 
Heavy Fertilizing for Rhubarb. 


BY J. J. H. GREGORY. 


Ir is those who cultivate small plots 
that manure most liberally; the farmer 
who has his many acres to feed is com- 
pelled to figure closely, when planning 
the plant-food for his various crops; but 
the man with but one plot in mind puts 
on all he can readily get. My friend 
Leavitt called my attention, a while ago, 
to the fine crops of beans, tomatoes and 
potatoes he was raising on a few rods of 
land which he had plowed up close by 
the country depot where he presided as 
ticket agent. 

‘Fine crops, Mr. Leavitt,’’ said I— 
‘‘very fine crops, both for quality and 
quantity; everything looks as tho it had 
been well fed; and pray what manure did 
you apply and how much ?”’ 

‘“Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘a little stable manure 
and some my hens made last winter.’’ 

A little more questioning gave me the 
data, which when figured out showed 
that he had fed his little plot at the rate 
of about twenty cords to the acre. 

A correspondent a while ago wanted 
some little advice as to manuring his 
onion bed, to which he had already ap- 
plied at the rate of twenty-five cords of 
strong manure to the acre. 

A prominent market-gardener, the 
other day, on being asked advice as to 
fertilizing rhubarb, when forced under 
glass, stated that to a hundred roots 
planted 2x 2 he wasin the habit of apply- 
ing 100 pounds of nitrate of soda and 100 
pounds of muriate of potash. Now if 
any one will take out his pencil and fig- 
ure, he will find that this was at the rate 
of five tons per acre of each of these 
rich fertilizers! No wonder that he 
found for the first week or so it seemed 
to burn them, and it is a matter of about 
equal cause for wonderment that after 
that they started a magnificent growth 
and produced a tremendous crop. I in- 
cline to the belief that no crop other 
than rhubarb would have thriven under 
such an enormous application of so 
powerful a fertilizer as nitrate of soda. 

Some years ago I pulled the earth away 
from a large root and filled pure night 
soil all around it; the result was some of 
the leaves grew to measure 48 inches each 
way, with stalks in proportion. Will 
such heavy manuring pay? Let us figure 
on it. The 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
cost when purchased by the ton $2.25, 
and the dissolved bone scarcely $1.50, 
making in all $3.75 for the 100 plants. 
As the rhubarb was followed at once by a 
crop of cucumbers, at least one-half of 
what we applied should be charged to 
the latter crop, which would leave $1.87 
to be charged against the former, or 1% 
cents against each root. The price per 
pound for rhubarb raised under glass 
varies with the season, beginning in .-ur 
Northern market as high as 15 cents, and 
dropping as it becomes more plenty; 
even tho it should not average over 8 
cents it is evident that no investment in 
any ordinary business begins to pay as 
well as high fertilizing to this bulky 
cropper. There are plenty of crops to 
which the application of nitrate of soda, 
or, indeed, any fertilizer to an amount 
anywhere approaching that used by this 
enterprising market-gardener would be 
fatal in its effects. The successful farm- 
er must be a man of brains, 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass, ° 





RECENTLY published statistics of the 
imports of wheat into the United King- 
dom show that the total amount, over 
62,000,000 hundredweight, is less than in 


any year since 1890. Of this amount 
34,000,000, more than one-half, were from 
the United States; nearly 20,000,000 from 
Europe, only half a million from India, 
and a little less than one million from 
Argentina. The imports from the 
United States were the largest of any 
year since 1890. In 1891 they-were 24.- 
000,000, then rose to 33,000,000, then back 
in 1894 to 24,000,000; in 1896 they were 
30,000,000. The imports from India have 
tallen off very greatly, being in 1891 
13,000,000. From Europe the highest 
figures touched were, in 1895, 27,000,000, 
and the lowest in 1892, 6,000,000. 
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Personals. 


THE Prince ot Monaco, who is an 
officer in the Spanish Navy, has written 
a polite note to the Queen warmly ex- 
pressing the regret that ‘‘ private duties 
will prevent him from discharging his 
naval obligations to Spain in her present 
crisis.’’ But in the meantime he sent a 
subscription of ten thousand. pesetas to 
the national fund being raised to in- 
crease the strength of the Spanish Navy. 
Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain has sent 
three thousand pesetas to the same fund, 
which is now announced as being ‘‘hugely 
augmented.’’ 





....A memorial to Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, has been placed in Lateham 
Church: 

“To the memory of Thomas Arnold, 
D.D., head master of Rugby School, 1828- 
1842, regius professor of modern history in 
the University of Oxford, 1841-1842, schol- 
ar, historian, theologian, who as the head 
of a great public school raised the charac- 
ter of all English education, powerful to 
rouse and train the intellect, but desirous 
above all to impress religion and duty upon 
the hearts of his pupils. In this parish, 
beloved by himas the home of his early 
labors, is offered this grateful tribute of re- 
spect and admiration. Born at West Cowes, 
June 15th, 1795. Died at Rugby, June r2th, 
1842. Erected March, 1808.’’ 


....Sefior Luis Polo y Bernabé, the 
Spanish Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, who got his pass- 
ports and left the United States last 
week, has only represented his Govern- 
ment in this country about two months, 
but it must be said, with universal satis- 
faction to both Governments, during a 
period when even the greatest diplomats 
could hardly avoid making serious mis- 
takes. Sefior Polo is a good-natured- 
looking gentleman of forty-five, inclined 
to corpulency, with iron-gray hair and 
pointed beard. He is of a distinguished 
Spanish family, and was in Washington 
before with his father, who was our 
Minister in 1871. Like all foreign minis- 
ters, he has beenin the diplomatic serv- 
ice from his youth, and has seen service 
in many foreign countries. : 


...-Altho Consul-General Lee is gener- 
ally credited with the entire conduct of 
the recent affairs of the Consulate at Ha- 
vana, not a little of the work of the office 
has fallen on Joseph A. Springer, the 
Vice-Consul, who has just returned to the 
United States. Mr. Springer has repre- 
sented this country in Cuba for over 
thirty years, and during this period on at 
least a dozen occasions he has had charge 
of the office during his principal’s absence 
on leave. Like a great many of our vice- 
consuls who are not changed with each 
successive Administration, he is the one 
who has to teach the new consuls their 
duties. Mr. Springer is. a native of 
Maine, and is familiar with several lan- 
guages, in addition to Spanish. He has 
also a full knowledge of international 
law and of Spanish jurisprudence. 


....Extracts from some of Matthew 
Arnold’s letters are amusing. Of the 
late poet-laureate of England, he says: 
‘‘Tennyson is deficient in intellectual 
power. His lines on the Prince Consort 
have no value’; and he dishes Macaulay 
by writing: ‘‘ Macaulay is to me uninter- 
esting, mainly, I think, from a dash of in- 
tellectual vulgarity which I find in all his 
performance.’’ Swinburne catches it too, 
in the following lines: ‘‘ Swinburne’s 
fatal habit of using a hundred words 
where one would suffice, always offends 
me.”” Mr. Arnold was even more dis- 
satisfied with the nations. ‘‘ The Ger- 
mans are inconceivably and hideously 
ugly,” and ‘‘my opinion of the Italians 
is very unfavorable,’’ he said. He look- 
ed out at his London fog and wrote: ‘‘I 
fancy that the landscape of America is 
monotonous.”’ 


-.+-A few days ago, in some excava- 
tions that were being made near the 
Windsor Castle. Railway Station, in Eng- 
land, a coffin was found containing the 
comparatively well-preserved body of a 
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youth. The Rev. Arthur Robins advan- 
ces the interesting theory that the body 
is that of King Edward VI, who died in 
1553, inthe sixteenth year of his age. 
The parents of Edward, Henry VIII and 
Lady Jane Seymour, are buried under 
the choir of St. George’s chapel, Wind- 
sor, which is only ashort distance from 
where the coffin was unearthed. The 
body of King Edward,whom some persons 
suspect of being poisoned, was conveyed 
to Windsor in order that it might be 
placed near his parents; but some records 
show that it was stolen in transit and 
never recovered. The spot where the 
coffin was lying had probably not been 
disturbed for overthree hundred years. 


....Commodore W. S. Schley, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Flying Squadron, 
is a man of well-known reputation for 
calm judgment and prompt action at the 
right moment. He was born in Mary- 
land in 1839, and entered the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis at fifteen. He 
fought in the Civil War with great dis- 
tinction, and has since performed many 
missions of a perilous character, being 
present at the bombardment of Val- 
parais o and Callao by the Spanish fleet, 
and during the same cruise he suppressed 
insurrections at Middle Chincha Island 
and La Union, Honduras. During the 
invasion of Mexico for the purpose of 
making Maximilian Emperor, he was on 
board the shipthatcarried the ultimatum 
of the United States, based upon the 
Monroe Doctrine, to the armies of France 
and Austria. He also commanded the 
relief expedition to the North Pole in 
1884 for the rescue of Lieutenant Greely; 
and his interesting book describing the 
perils of the voyage and the frightful 
condition of the Greely party is a classic 
in Arctic literature. At present he is 
holding the post of Chairman of the 
Lighthouse Board in addition to his 
command of the Flying Squadron. 


...-Charles Emory Smith, the new 
Postmaster-General just appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Gary, is well fitted to enter the Cab- 
inet. Born in Connecticut in 1842, he 
received a good public school education 
and began journalistic work at the age of 
fifteenonthe Albany Lvening Transcript, 
keeping up his studies meanwhile, and 
finally entering Union College, from 
which he graduated in 1861. About 1870 
he became editor-in-chief of the Albany 
Evening Journal, and a year later was 
made trustee of Union College. In 1876 
he was delegate tothe National Repub- 
lican Convention at Cincinnati, and it is 
said that a large part of the platform 
adopted. by the convention was written 
by him. In 1880 he resigned from the 
Albany Evening Journal and assumed ed- 
itorial charge of the Philadelphia Press, 
where he has remained ever since, ex- 
cept in 1890—’92, when he occupied the 
post of United States Minister to Rus- 
sia. Mr. Smith is one of the most suc- 
cessful journalists in the United States 
and has received considerable fame for 
introducing a system of profit-sharing 
among the employés on his paper. He 
says that the men who help him earn his 
money should be the first ones to share 
in his profits. 








No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal 
ers who want their chimneys te 
break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


CHILTON 
PAINT. 


Wheat improperly ground 
makes poor flour. Even good 
materials stirred up make but 
an apology for paint. The 
Chilton Paint not only starts 
with the proper and best pig- 
ments, but it is mixed and 
ground seven times by machin- 
ery. Ithas to be good. No 
other result would be per- 
mitted. 

For color cards and painting 
suggestions, write 


CHILTON MANUFACTURING COFPIPANY, 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
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T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. 
with our guarantee of purity. 


The Larkin Plan 


are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Detachable ball-bearing casters. 4% feet or 


‘The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


a u THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 

saves you half the regular retail prices; half 
the cost. 
of the soaps and all middlemen’s profits 


Steel, Brass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness 
to the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 
They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 
foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. 

















Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 


You pay but the usual retail value 
One premium is A White Enameled 


Brass top rod at head and 
Malleable castings, will never break. 





4 or 3% feet wide. 6% feet long. Head, 
4% feet, foot, 3% feet high. Corner posts 
1 inch in diameter. Very strong and will 
last a lifetime. 


If, after thirty days’ trial, you find all the 
Soaps, etc., perfect in quality and the pre- 
mium entirely satisfactory and as stated, 
remit $10.00; if not, notify us goods are 
subject to our order. We make no charge 
for what you use. 

Payment in advance, secures a nice additional 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day 
after order arrives. Money refunded promptly if 
the Box or Premium does not prove all expected. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. The transaction is not 
complete until you are satisfied. 

&@~ Many youths and maidens easily earn a 
Chautauqua Desk or Bed or other premium free 
by ae the contents of a Combination Box 
among a few neighbors who readily pay the 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 
needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folk 
the premium as ‘ta middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims, 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
15 Premiums sent on requesi. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Estab. 1875. Incor.1892. Capital, $500,000. 





100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP. . . $6.00 ‘ 
For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. Large bars. 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . . 70 

. A perfect soap for flannels. 
. 12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 

An unequalled laundry luxury. 

4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, 20 § 

1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 
tifier. 

1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, . 30 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 26 

1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 25 

1-4 DOZ. LARKIN'S TAR SOAP . . -30 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP wo 30 

1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 25 


Our Great Combination Box. 
Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER ° 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweefens the breath. 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. 10 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 

THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. 10.00 


fer SIO. (Prenim) toatl $20 § 














Norr.—The Larkin Soa 
cellent laund 


Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 


for 
Not only do they give you abox of - 


soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and 


we personally know they carry out what they promise.— The Inaependent. ‘ 2 
The Christian Work, New York, says: Froia personal experience with the Larkin Soap Manufactur- 


ing Co., and their premiums, we can recommend them with confidence. 


as advertised, and the Company reliable. 


Their offer is genuine, the soaps 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or atthat rate for any 


part of a year. 
Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List, Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers. sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THe INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





Ysrop THAT cougn< 


before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
Will stop it if taken in time. 


**HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and ove1 
again. 

Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 


For sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 


i HALL’S BALSAM. 4 


The Independent 


in BOSTON by 


The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 


NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St, 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 

F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD + 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St, 
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For making finest cakes, Royal is 
Indispensable. No alum or 
yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











Registered Trade Mark. 


Scotch Zephyrs. 


In Washable Dress Fabrics 
it is well-nigh impossible to 
get to the end of the Gingham 
family. 

The Scotch Zephyrs are old 
friends, but appear in beautiful 
weaves and colors this season, 
which, added to their well- 
known wearing qualities, 
makes them justly popular. 

We have a large stock of 
them in light colors, and many 
medium or darker tints which 
are ‘just right” in tone. 

25 to 60 cents per yard. 


“The Linen Store,” 


dames MeCuteheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS. 


And Fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS of Broadway and 
Cortlandt Street, have a fine and carefully selected 
stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Atten- 
tion is called to our several gradesof TIME KEEP- 
ING WATCHES, all made especially for our house 
and bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


“ oo 
Y THE BENEDICT x 
Perfect Collar & Cuff Button, a 
o—n view SIDE view 
In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and Sterling Sil- 
ver. 
“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 
TON has the name ‘“‘BENEDICT” and date of 


patent stamped upon it! 
A set of four makes an acceptable present ! 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 
BROADWAY & CORTLANDTST., N. Y. 











The tin lining of the 
Brown Brothers’ Cold- 
Drawn Seamless Cop- 
per House Range Boil- 
er absolutely insures 
against rust, and gives 


Clean Hot Watt 


The spiral rib guaran- 
tees against collapse. 


No seams. No rivets. 
No leaks. For sale by 
all plumbers, Boiler 


booklet tells the whole 
story. Yours for the 
asking. 


Randolph & Clowes, 


Bex 10, 
Waterbury ,“Conn. 














ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAU! 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAM] 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE . 
ANCHOR i 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
. Chicago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. FR E E 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


folder showing 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
ARYTES, Whiting, Silica, 


Zinc, etc., etc., are used to 
adulterate White Lead, because 
they are cheaper (cost less) than 
White Lead, and are branded and 
sold as ‘*White Lead,” « Pure 
White Lead,” etc., because they 
cannot be sold as Barytes, Whit- 
ing, Silica and Zinc. 

By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


ictures of house — in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarde 


upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





D LEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN- 
WAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianus of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 









| 161 BROADWAY. 


ese 688 BROADWAY. 
tL 723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 











ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,038 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SA MEE ch caseckonctegsckodrecncténunces 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, eg 

1897, to 8ist December, 1897................ $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

DONOOG sin ud Fer dais) vb gandenes $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- LOREEN 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz. 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... —_ 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SNE Ms sece bichon vessemnchiseccssscacn 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
Cash in Bank.......0.-seeeeeereceerereeeeees 286,424 11 

RADII visas ses ane ngnossseveetabts waa wee $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H.C HAPMAN, Secretary. 


; TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT, 























JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D. LEVEBICH 
VERNON H. BROW LEANDER VELL, 
WALDR .BROWN, JAMES 4 

WILLIAM B. BOULTON, W. HH. MOORE 
FRANCIS M. BACO CHARLES H.MARSHALL 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, FREDERIC A. PARSONS 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
JAMES G.DE FOREST, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' A. A. RAVEN 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, N.DENTON SMITH, 
EVERETT FRA RENCE TURNURE 





ZAR, LAW 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES,PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
HORACE GRAY CHRISTI’N pz THOMSEN 
ANSON W. HARD GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders fou 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holdirg 
26 numbers, post-paid, for 7 5 cents, 








In this year of 
low-priced wheels @ 
see that you get % 
jone backed by a 4 
good name. The 


REMINGTON 
Bicycle § 
$75 _ $50} 


HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
333 Broadway, N. Y. 








BRANCHES: 
300 W. soth St., New York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


EI21:8S. TELLS 3 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 
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April 28, 1898 





‘‘ Contains as much flesh-form- § 
ing matter as beef.”’ ‘ 


Walter Baker & Go's 


ral Breakfast 


*(Ocoa 


“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. tte. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


22444444444.4444454444.44444) 
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ALFRED NELSON CO. 
English Tailors 


AND 


Practical Breeches Makers, 


261 Fifth Ave. (29th St.), New York. 
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SPECIALTIES: 
RIDING, HUNTING AND SPORTING 


self-measurement forms sent on 
application. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
NORWAY norway and Central Europe. 


Small Ped conducted by Professor CAMILLE THUR- 
WANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


THIS BUSINESS 
ADVERTISES 
I'FSELF. 


























Werk]. JacksGw-&( 
860 Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 








HEADQUARTERS ‘ 
OPEN FIREPLACES 


Mantels, FIXTURES & TILES. 


Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices. 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





BURT’S 
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. Medaland Diploma, Chicago, 1893. 
Is the standard by which good Shoes have been jud; 
the past thirty years. Our aim is to furnish families 
te 


with a First-class Shoe at reasonable price. We cater 
for Family Trade and assure those who patronize us that 
they will end. 


nd a Burt Shoe the ar in the 
THE BURT Bag wa 
Fulton and Hoyt Street, Bree tyn, N. Y¥. 


One of the unique features of the New 
York Central’s ‘‘ Lake Shore Limited’’ 
is the fact that it advertises itself. 

The magnificence of the service and 
completeness of detail make every 
patron an advertiser of its merits. 

It is estimated that every person who 
travels by this train brings at least a 
dozen new patrons. - 

‘*The Lake Shore Limited’’ leaves 
Grand Central Station, New York, every 
afternoon at 5.00, and arrives Chicago 
via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway the next afternoon at 4.00. 

Returning, leaves Chicago 5.30 P.M. 
each day, arrives New York 6.30 next 
afternoon. 








<20™ CENTURY TRAIN 


_, CHICAGO 
> STPAUL ~ 
MINNEAPOLIS 
~ DULUTH + 


Leaves CHIC {G() \) OPM Daily 
CHICAGO “oN ORTH WESTERN RY 








>< ELECTRIC LIGHTED: 














